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EPISTLE  DEDICATORY 


TO  T  H  E 


KING  of  SWEDE  N. 

SIRE, 

H  E  tribute  paid  by  gratitude  fhali 


not  be  fullied  by  adulation.  To 
Sweden,  happy  in  having  confided  in  your 
hands  the  facred  depofit  of  her  liberty  : 
To  Sweden,  where  Tranquillity,  Concord, 
and  the  mild  authority  of  the  Laws, 
now  reign  in  the  place  of  Anarchy  and 
Confufion  :  To  that  nation,  too  long  di- 
ftrafted  by  foreign  interefts,  and  now  fud- 
denly  made  fenfible  of  its  own  ;  re-united, 
reftored  to  herfelf,  delivered  at  length 
from  thofe  fhackles  which  kept  her  vir¬ 
tues  and  her  ftrensch  in  thraldom  :  To 

O 

Sweden,  Sire,  it  belongs  to  proclaim  your 
glories. 


I  hope 


/ 


epistle  dedicatory. 

I  hope,  one  day,  to  record,  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  your  augufl  Allies,  that  fir  ft  and  mag¬ 
nificent  epoch  of  your  Majefty's  reign, 
that  Revolution  fo  necdlary,  Sire,  as  it 
may  well  be  filed,  to  the  happinefs  of 
your  fubjecls,  fines  it  was  atchieved  with¬ 
out  violence  on  the  one  fide,  and  without 
refillance  on  the  other.  Put  this  teilimony 
which  I  lhall  bear  to  Sweden’s  Benefactor 
and  Deliverer,  will  not  be  made  public 
till  I  am  no  more  ;  when  the  tomb,  inac- 
ceflable  as  well  to  Hope  as  Fear,  will  be  the 
warrant  of  my  fincerity. 

At  prefenr,  Sire,  my  own  fame  is  the 
cbjeft  I  am  providing  for,  in  befeeching 
of  you  to  permit  this  work  to  make  its 
appearance  under  your  aufpices,  as  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  the  favour  with  which  your  Ma- 
jefiy  condefcends  to  honour  me. 

But  whither  am  I  running  ?  Is  it  my  own 
concerns,  is  it  my  own  trifling  reputation, 
that  fhould  occupy  me  on  an  occafion 
like  the  prefent  ?  Half  the  globe  op- 
preffed,  laid  vvafte  by  Fanaticifm,  is  the 
piHure  I  have  to  offer  to  your  Majefby, 

I  have  been  laying  open  the  greateft 

wound 
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wound  the  fvvord  of  the  Perfecutor  ever 
gave  to  human-kind ;  I  have  been  po- 
fecuting  at  the  Bar  of  Religion  the  greateft 
crime  that  Falfe  Zeal  ever  committed  in 
her  name  :  Can  there  be  any  room  fot  a 
thought  of  fuch  an  object  as  my  (elf  ? 

?Tis  Humanity,  Sire,  Humanity  in fu Ic¬ 
ed  and  trampled  under  feet  by  her  mo  ft 
cruel  enemy :  His  Humanity  herfelf  I  am 
endeavouring  to  put  under  the  protection 
of  a  juft  and  good  King,  or  rather  of  aft 
good  Kings,  of  all  Kings  who  are  like  you. 
The  crimes  of  Fanaticifm  are  not  of  the 


number  of  thofe  which  it  is  fufheient  to 
expofe  to  the  feverity  of  the  laws ;  for 
the  laws  themfelves  are  nothing  where  Fa¬ 
naticifm  bears  fway.  All  other  crimes  have 
either  chaftifement  to  apprehend,  or  in¬ 
famy.  But  thofe  of  Fanaticifm  bear  a 
{tamp  upon  them  which  keeps  authority, 


force,  and  opinion  in  fubjeeftion  :  a  re¬ 
ligious  refpedl  guards  them  from  puniih- 
ment  too  often,  and  conftantly  from 
{hame.  Their  very  atrocity  (trikes  a  kind 
of  reliczious  terror  :  and  if  now  and  then 
they  are  punifhed,  they  are  revered  for 
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it  but  the  more.  Fanaticifm  takes  upon 
himfeif  the  office  of  the  exterminating 
Angel.  Charged,  as  he  pretends,  with 
the  execution  of  Heaven’s  vengeance,  he 

O  j 

acknowledges  neither  bound,  nor  law, 
nor  judge  upon  the  earth.  He  fets  up 
the  Altar  againft  the  Throne;  he  fpeaks 
to  Kings  in  the  name  of  God  ;  he  replies 
to  the  complaints  of  Nature  and  Hu¬ 
manity  by  anathemas  and  curfes.  All  is 
hulk  before  him ;  for  mute  is  the  hor¬ 
ror  he  infpires.  Tyrannizing  over  men’s 
hearts  and  minds,  he  ftifles  all  fen  ti¬ 
ns  ent,  and  extinguifh.es  the  very  light  of 
Nature.  He  puts  to  flight  all  fhame,  all 
pity,  and  all  remorfe  :  no  infamy,  no 
punifhment  can  intimidate  him :  every 
thing  is  to  him  matter  of  triumph  and 
of  glory.  What  is  there  that  can  face 
him  ?  what  even  from  the  height  of  the 
throne,  when  upon  the  height  of  the 
throne  he  looks  down,  as  it  were,  from 
the  heights  of  Heaven  ?  Sovereigns  and 
people  all  hand  confounded  in  his  fight  : 
nor  knows  he  any  other  diflineflion  among 
men,  than  that  between  his  victims  and 

his 
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his  (laves.  Kings,  however,  are  the  per- 
fons  of  ail  others  he  Tingles  out,  either 
as  being  the  mod  powerful,  to  render 
them  the  indruments,  or,  as  mod  con- 
fpicuous,  the  objedfs  of  his  fury  :  for  as 
to  fefpecd,  they  are  facred  to  him  only 
in  proportion  as  he  is  fo  to  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times 
have  they  been  feen  doing  his  bloody  work 
in  an  agony  of  detedation  ;  and  for  no 
other  reafon  than  their  dread  of  falling 
themfelves  under  the  lafh  of  his  fury", 
differing  him  to  devour  his  prey,  and 
delivering  men  up  to  him  by  millions, 
that  he  might  glut  himfelf,  and  be  appeafed< 
What  an  enemy,  Sire,  is  this  to  So¬ 
vereigns,  to  the  bathers  of  their  people! 
a  monder  who  tears  their  children  to 
pieces  in  their  very  arms,  without  their 
daring  to  protefi  them  !  Surely,  then,  it 
is  the  budnefs.  of  Kings  to  join  hands 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
in  order  to  drangle  him  at  his  biithj  or 
rather,  if  poffibie,  before  his  birth,  to** 

gether  with  that  Superflition  which  is  the 

mother 
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mother  that  engenders,  and  the  nurfe  that 
foflers  him. 

You  are  born.  Sire,  to  fet  a  great 
example  to  your  Fellow  Monarchs :  but, 
perhaps,  there  is  not  any  way  in  which 
you  can  render  yourfeif  dearer  or  more 
ufeful  to  the  world,  than  by  inviting 
Kings  to  give  a  didinguilhed  protection 
to  thofe  writers  who  make  it  their  bufinefs 
to  guard  future  generations  againfl  the 
artifices  and  the  fury  of  Fanaticifhi,  and 
to  infufe  into  men’s  minds  that  truly 
cclcflial  light,  thofe  great  principles  of 
humanity  and  univerfal  concord,  thofe 
maxims  of  indulgence  and  of  love,  of 
which  religion  in  concert  with  Nature 
has  made  the  abridgment  of  her  laws, 
and  the  eflenceofher  morality. 

I  am,  with  the  mod  profound  refpeft, 

SIRE, 

Your  Majedy’s  mod  humble 
and  mod  obedient  Servant, 

MARMONTEL. 
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preface. 

EVERY  nation  has  had  its  cut-throats,  and 
its  fanatics  :  every  nation  has  had  its  period 
of  barbarifm,  its  paroxyfms  of  frenzy.  The 
moft  refpedlable  are  thofe  who  are  the  bid.  to  own 
it.  The  Spaniards  have  not  been  wanting  in  this 
generous  pride,  fo  well  fuited  to  the  character  of 
that  nation. 

A  more  affe£ting,  a  more  tremendous  picfluic 
was  never  traced  by  the  hand  of  Kiflory,  than  that 
of  the  miferies  of  the.  New  World,  as  given  by  Bar¬ 
tholomew  de  Las-Cafas  *.  That  Apoftle  of  the 
Indies,  that  virtuous  Prelate,  that  intrepid  wit- 
nefs,  whofe  teftimony  no  terrors  could  fupprefs, 
compares  the  Indians  to  to  many  lambs  f,  whom 
the  Spaniards,  like  half  famifhed  tygers,  were 
hunting  for  their  blood.  Nothing  has  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  his  book,  but  what  he  had  proclaimed 

*  His  hook  is  entitled,  The  Difcovery  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
It  was  firft  publilhed  in  Spanifh  in  1542.  A  Fi  ench  trans¬ 
lation  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1687.  biole  of  the  Autoor. 

There  is  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  it  printed  at  London  in 

1693.  Note  of  the  Tranflatbr. 

-j-  Columbus  gives  them  the  fame  character.  I  fuear, 
fays  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ferdinand,  “  I  fwear  to  your 
“  Ma-jefty,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  people  more  gent  e, 

u  more  inoffenfrve.” 
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in  the  face  of  the  Spanifh  Sovereigns,  of  the 
Council  of  Caflile,  of  a  court  that  had  fold  itfelf 
to  the  ruffians  he  was  accufing.  Nobody  durft 
blame  him  ;  he  was  even  honoured  for  his  zeal: 
a  fti  iking  proof  that  the  enormities  he  reported 
were  neither  authorifed  by  the  Prince,  nor  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  nation. 

It  is  well  known  to  have  been  all  along  the 
declared  pleafure  of  Ifabella,  of  Ferdinand,  of 
Ximenes,  of  Charles  V.  that  the  Indians  ffiould 
be  favourably  treated  :  witnefs  their  inftru&ions 
and  regulations  *. 

*  “  What  I  find  it  moft  difficult  to  forgive  you  for,”  faid 
Ifabella  to  Columbus,  “  is  the  having,  in  fpite  of  my  prohibi¬ 
tions,  deprived  a  number  of  Indians  of  their  liberty.” 

By  a  regulation  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  f  it  was  provided,  that 
the  Indians  Ihould  be  difpofed  of  at  a  diftance  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  that  they  fhould  be  made  ferviceable,  yet  not  fo  as  to 
be  treated  with  feverity  ;  that  they  Ihould  be  formed  into  town- 
fhips  :  that  every  family  fhould  be  allowed  a  little  property  of 
its  own,  which  it  fhould  manage  to  its  own  profit,  paying  only 
an  equitable  afleffment. 

In  an  Aflembly  of  Divines  and  Lawyers,  holden  at  Burgos, 
the  Catholic  King,  Ferdinand,  palled  an  a£t,  declaring  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World  were  free,  and  ordering  that  as 
fuch  they  Ihould  be  treated.  “  Your  Majefty,”  fays  Las-Cafas 
to  Charles  V.  “  gave  the  fame  orders  again  in  1523.’  A  deci- 
fion  to  the  fame  efTedt  was  given  by  .the  Council  1529,  after  a 
long  debate. 

f  Prime  Minifter  for  feme  time  during  the  ^d^rity"of 
Charles  V.  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Spain.  See  F.o- 
bertfbn’j  Hiftory  of  that  Monarch.  Note  of  the  Tran  fat  or. 
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As  to  thefe  enormities,  of  which  Spain  has 
purged  herfelf  by  the  ingenuoufnefs  of  her  con- 
feffion,  and  the  freedom  of  her  cenfure,  vjq  (hail 
fee  that  among  any  other  people,  the  fame  cir- 
cum  dances  would  have  found  men  capable  of 
running  into  the  fame  exceffes. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  countries  between  the  Tropics, 
find  themfelves  incapable,  under  a  (torching  fun, 
of  fupporting  any  intenfe  fatigue.  There  were 
but  three  courfes,  therefore,  which  the  Spaniards 
could  take  :  either  to  give  up  all  views  of  profit 
from  the  New  World  ;  or  elfe  to  re  ft  riff  them¬ 
felves  to  a  peaceable  traffic  with  the  Indians  ;  or, 
laftly,  to  compel  them  by  force  to  the  neceflary 
talks  of  ranfacking  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
cultivating  its  furface. 

To  renounce  all  idea  of  conqueft,  they 
mull  have  poftefled  a  kind  of  wifdom  which  the 
people  have  never  had,  and  fovereigns  but  fel* 
dom.  To  have  aimed  at  eftabliffiing  a  mutual 
interchange  of  commercial  advantages  would 
have  been  the  more  politic,  as  well  as  the  jufter 
plan.  Allured  by  new  pleafures.  and  ftimulated 
by  new  wants,  the  Indian  would  have  become 
more  active,  more  laborious  ;  and  gentlenefs 
would  have  compafled  what  violence  has  found 
impracticable.  But  the  ftrong,  in  his  dealings 

Vo i..  L  b  with 


with  the  weak,  difdains  thefe  temperaments. 
His  gorge  rifes  at  the  notion  of  equality  :  he 
domineers,  he  orders,  he  would  take  every  thing, 
and  in  return  give  nothing.  The  adventurer  who 
fet  foot  on  Indian  ground  was  eager  to  make  his 
way  to  Fortune  :  and  traffic  was  a  vehicle  too  flow 
for  his  impatience.  In  vain  did  Equity  cry  aloud 
to  him  :  “  If  the  land  be  fuch  that  you  cannot 
u  draw  forth  its  riches  by  your  own  hands,  leave 
u  it.  Becaufe  you  are  poor,  do  not  be  inhuman.” 
Indolent  and  craving,  nothing  would  ferve  them, 
hut,  in  the  rriidft  of  their  haughty  idlenefs,  they 
muft  have  their  treafures  and  their  Eaves.  The 
Portuguese  had  already  hit  upon  the  horrible  re- 
fource  of  negro  ilavery  :  the  Spaniards  had  not 
yet  been  in  a  filiation  to  adopt  it.  The  Indians, 
weak  by  conftitution,  and  temperate  by  habit, 
exempt  from  pafiions,  aim  oft  without  wants,  re¬ 
laxed  by  inactivity,  looked  upon  the  labours  that 
were  enjoined  them  as  intolerable;  their  patience 
wore  out,  and  became  exhaufted  with  their 
ftrength  :  Flight,  their  only  fafeguard,  ftole  them 
-from  oppreffion.  How  were  they  to  be  dealt  with 
then  ?  “  Inflave  them,”  was  the  word.  This 
was  naturally  the  firft  ftage  in  the  progrefs  of 
Tyranny. 

We  are  now  to  obferve  by  what  flops  it  drove 
pn  to  exceffes,  at  which  nature  fhudders.  io 

apprehend 
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apprehend  the  fource  of  them,  we  fhould  under¬ 
hand  that  the  Old  World,  dill  plunged  in  the 
gloom  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  was  fc-afto- 
nifhed  at  the  difcovery  of  the  New,  that  it  could 
not  perfuade  itfelf  that  any  thing  in  the  one  had 
its  refemblance  in  the  other.  It  was  a  topic  of 
debate  in  the  Schools,  Whether  the  Indians  were 
human  creatures  or  baboons  ?  It  required  a  Bull 
from  Rome  to  determine  the  difpute. 

We  fhould  bear  in  mind  too,  that  the  Caftili- 
ans,  who  went  over  to  the  Indies  with  Columbus, 
were  the  dregs  of  the  nation,  the  very  refufe  of 
the  populace  *.  Beggary,  rapacity,  debauchery, 
a  determined  courage,  but  untemper’d  by  remorfe 
or  fhame  j  thefe,  added  to  an  unaccountable  mix¬ 
ture  of  pride  and  meannefs,  compofed  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  foldiery,  unworthy  to  hear  the  colours 
and  the  name  of  a  fpirited  and  generous  people. 
At  the  head  of  this  abandoned  tribe  were  a  few 
volunteers,  as  void  of  difcipline  as  of  morals ;  who 
knew  no  honour  but  what  was  laid  in  courage, 
no  law  but  that  of  the  fword,  no  objedl  worthy  of 
their  toil  but  plunder.  Such  were  the  men  into 
whofe  hands  the  unfortunate  imprudence  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  delivered  a  people  that  had  call  itfelf  up¬ 
on  his  mercy. 

*  A  number  of  them  had  been  convicts.  « 

The 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Ha-ete  *  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  Caftilians  as  fo  many  gods.  Delight¬ 
ed  with  their  new  guefts,  and  eager  to  make 
them  welcome,  they  came  and  offered  them  their 
little  property  with  all  imaginable  franknefs,  and 
with  a  refpedl  that  bordered  upon  adoration. 
This  refpetft  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Caftilians 
to  have  maintained  for  ever.  But  Columbus  was 
impatient  to  get  back  to  Spain  with  the  news  of 
his  fuccefs  f-  He  fet  out,  leaving  in  the  midft 
of  the  Indians  a  gang  of  villains,  who  took  their 
wives  and  daughters  by  force,  abufed  them  before 
their  eyes,  and  went  on  provoking  them  by  all 
manner  of  exceffes,  till,  taking  courage  from  de« 
fpair,  the  Indians  rofe  and  maffacred  the  abandon¬ 
ed  crew. 

Columbus  on  bis  return  was  informed  of  their 
deftrudtion.  It  was  no  more  than  juft  :  he  ought 
to  have  forgiven  it  :  inftead  of  that,  he  employed 
perfidy  to  revenge  it.  He  laid  a  fnare  for  the 
Cacique  t  who  had  delivered  the  ifland  from  thefe 
ruffians,  got  him  into  his  power  by  treachery, 

*  The  Ifland  of  Hifpanicla,  or  St  Domingo. 

His  fear  was,  that  one  of  his  captains,  named  Finfon,  who 
had  feparated  from  him  with  his. (hip,  would  get  the  dart  of 
him,  and  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  the  difeovery. 

|  The  name  of  the  Cacique  was  Caonabo.  The  fhip,  with 
five  others,  was  beat  to  pieces  by  a  dorm  before  they  were  out 
of  port. 

and 
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{hipped  him  oft  for  Spain.  Upon  that  die  v  l.^iC 
ifland  rofe :  but  an  undifciplined  throng,  naked 
and  almoft  without  arms,  flood  no  chance  a- 
gainfl  a  regular  body  of  well-armed  veterans  :  un 
greater  part  of  the  Indians  was  cut  to  pieces  5  the 
reft  betook  themfelves  either  to  flight  or  to  mb- 
miftion.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  Columbus 
flrft  taught  the  Spaniards  the  method  01  puiiuing 
and  attacking  the  Indians  by  dogs,  who  wcie  kept 
in  training  for  the  purpofe  ^ 

The  Indians,  reduced  to  fubjedlion,  groaned  for 
fome  time  under  the  hard  laws  impofed  on  them, 
by  their  vanquiftiers.  W orn  out  at  laft,  and 

driven  to  defperation,  they  made  their  efcape  into 
the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  purfued  them, 
and  fiaughtered  a  great  number  ;  but  in  this 
maflacre  the  tyrants  found  no  relief  to  their  own 

*  Their  way  of  attacking  a  jnan,  was  to  fly  at  his  throat,  and 
keep  hold  of  him  there  till  they  had  ftrangled  him,  and  when 
they  had  brought  him  down,  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  ( Las-Cafas.) 
The  Spaniih  hiftorians — would  one  think  it  ? — have  taken  a  plea¬ 
sure  in  giving  a  magnificent  elogium  of  one  of  thefe  dogs,  called 
Bezerillo,  who,  for  his  fiercenefs,  and  fingular  fagacity  in  diftin- 
guithing  an  Indian  from  a  Spaniard,  had  the  fame  allowance  gi¬ 
ven  him  as  a  foldier ;  and  that  not  only  of  provifions,  but  of  gold, 
(laves,  &c.  The  other  dogs  had  but  halt-pay  :  but  they  had  be- 
fvdes  that,  the  fleih  of  the  Indians  whom  they  had  killed  them¬ 
felves,  or  who  were  killed  for  them.  Spaniards  have  been  feen, 
fays  Las-Cafas,  inhuman  enough  to  take  infants  from  the  bread 
to  feed  their  dogs  with.  Their  way  was  to  take  the  child  by  its 
and  fo  tear  it  into  quarters, 

^  3  necelTities : 
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neceflities  :  the  labourers  gone,  there  was  ail 
end  of  their  fubfiftence.  A  diflribution  was  then 
made  of  the  lands  among  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Indians  were  enjoined  to  cultivate  them.  The 
hardlhips  they  were  fubjefted  to  became  now  in¬ 
tolerable.  Columbus  tried  to  moderate  them : 
the  feverity  he  ufed,  occafioned  a  revolt  among 
his  people.  The  guilty,  according  to  cuflom5 
blackened  their  accufer,  and  ruined  him  in  the 
favour  of  the  Court. 

The  man  who  took  Columbus’s  place  %  and 
who  fent  him  back  to  Spain  in  fetters  for  the 
crime  of  having  endeavoured  to  put  a  check  to 
thefe  enormities,  took  care  not  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample.  He  faw  that  the  fureft  way  of  attach¬ 
ing  men  who  were  enemies  to  all  difcipline,  was 
to  give  rapine  its  free  courfe,  and  to  he  a  fharer 
in  the  fpoil.  This  was  the  plan  he  followed. 

From  forced  labour  the  paiTage  is  but  lliort  to 
utter  ilavery.  The  Wanders  were  numbered,  di¬ 
vided  into  claffes,  and  diflrihuted,  like  fo  many 
droves  of  cattle,  among  the  Spanifh  polTclIions, 
to  cultivate  the  fields,  and  labour  in  the  mines. 
Reduced  to  the  moft  abje£fc  fervitude,  they  were 
daily  dropping  off  under  their  hardlhips,  and  the 
Wand  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming  a  defert. 


The  Court  of  Spain,  informed  of  the  mercilefs 
infenfibility  of  the  Governor,  recalled  him  ;  and 
by  a  cataflrophe  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  Heaven,  he  was  fcarce  embarked  when 
he  perifhed  in  the  fight  of  the  very  idand.  One- 
and -t well ty  vefiels,  charged  with  the  enormous 
quantity  of  gold  he  had  drawn  from  the  mines, 
funk  with  him.  -At  no  time,  fay  the  hiitorians, 
did  the  fea  ever  fwailow  up  fuch  riches  :  I  will 

add,  nor  ever  fuch  a  monfter. 

His  fucceffor  #  was  more  crafty,  but  not  lefs 
inhuman.  Liberty  had  been  rellored  to  the  id- 
anders  :  and  from  that  time  the  working  of  the 
mines,  and  the  product  of  them,  had  ceafed.  The 
new  tyrant  wrote  over  to  Iiabella,  calumniated 
the  Indians,  made  a  crime  of  their  dying  from  the 
'Spaniards,  and  choofmg  rather  to  live,  as  he  laid, 
like  vagabonds,  than  dwell  with  the  Chriltians, 
and  be  taught  their  laws  j  44  as  it  it  had  been  their 
“  bufmefs  to  divine,’'  fays  Las-Cafas,  “  that 
«  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  a  new  law.” 

The  Queen  gave  into  the  deceit.  She  knew 
not,  that  if  the  Indians  avoided  the  Spaniards,  it 
was  but  to  efcape  opprefhon  :  (he  knew  not,  that 
to  feek  out  and  ferve  thofe  barbarous  mailers,  the 
Indians  were  to  quit  their  habitations,  their 

*  Nicholas  Ovando« 

wives. 
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wives,  their  children ;  to  leave  their  own  pr£* 
perty  uncultivated,  to  crofs  immenfe  deferts  ere 
they  could  reach  the  place  of  their  deftination, 
expofed  all  the  way  to  perifh  with  hunger  and 
fatigue.  She  ordered,  that  they  fhould  be  obliged 
to  live  in  fociety  with  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
their  Caciques  fhould  each  of  them  be  bound  to 
furnifh  a  number  of  men  to  perform  the  talks, 
that  fhould  be  enjoined  them. 

This  w7as  all  that  was  wanted.  It  is  the  way 
with  the  underlings  of  Tyranny  to  obtain  orders 
couched  in  terms  of  Juch  convenient  ambiguity* 
as  may  be  conftrued,  upon  occafion,  into  a  war¬ 
rant  for  their  crimes.  The  Governor,  having, 
ridden  himfelf,  by  the  blacked  treachery,  of  the 
only  people  in  the  ifland  that  were  in  a  condition  to 
make  refinance  the  reft  were  fwept  away :  and  in 
the  mines  of  Cibao  there  perifhed  fuch  a  number 
of  them,  that  the  ifland  was  foon  turned  into  a 
defertf.  This  management  feems  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  model  for  the  conduct 

*  The  people  of  Xaragua. 

■f  Thofe  whom  Ovando  had  placed  at  the  head  of  his  troops', 
\vith  orders  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Indians  ever  to  give 
him  any  uneafinefs,  reduced  them  to  fuch  cruel  extremities,  that 
in  defpair  they  would  plunge  their  arrows  into  their  own  bodies, 
tear  them  out,  champ  them  with  their  teeth,  break  them  in 
pieces,  and  throw  them  at  the  Chriftians;  of  whom  they  thought 
they  were  taking  a  kind  of  revenge  by  this  defiance.  Herrera. 

they 
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they  purfued  in  all  the  countries  of  the  New 
World.  Example  grew  into  ulage,  and  on  mage 
was  founded  a  kind  of  law  of  univerfal  extermi- 

nation. 

Now,  that  in  thefe,  as  in  all  other  countries, 
the  ftrong  fliould  lord  it  over  the  weak  ;  that,  to 
rrot  trold,  men  ftiould  have  laviihed  blood;  that 
floth  and  rapacity  ihould  have  chained  down  to 
labour  a  people  who  wifned  but  to  be  quiet ;  thefe 
are  beaten,  thefe  are  barren  truths.  Every  one 
knows,  that  the  third  of  riches  and  the  love  of 
idlenefs  give  birth  to  plunder ;  that,  at  a  didance 
from  the  feat  of  government,  the  laws  are  without 
fupport,  authority  without  force,  diicipline  with- 
•out  vigour;  that  Kings,  whom  it  is  fo  eafy  to 
impofe  upon  before  their  faces,  are  dill  more 
ealily  trifled  with  at  a  didance;  that  nothing  ia 
more  in  courfe  than  to  obtain  Irom  them,  by  lalfe 
hood  and  furprife,  orders,  whicn,  it  they  foiefaw 
half  the  ahufe  that  might  be  made  of  them,  they 
would  (hudder  at. 

But  what  is  not  in  the  nature  of  men,  even  the 
mod  perverfe,  is  what  1  now  mud  mention.  Ehe 
pen  has  dropt  from  my  hand  more  than  once  in  co¬ 
pying  it :  but  I  befeech  the  reader  to  do  himfelf,  lor 
once,  the  fame  violence  that  1  have,  it  concern* 
me,  that,  before  I  lay  open  the  defign  of  my  won:, 

the  obi  eft  of  it  fhould  be  underdood.  It  is  Bar¬ 
tholomew 
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tholomew  de  Las-Cafas  who  gives  the  following 
account  of  fcenes  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of,  aa- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

The  Spaniards,  mounted  on  fine  horfes^ 
(i  aimed  with  fwords  and  lances,  felt  no  emotion 
but  contempt  at  the  fight  of  an  enemy  fo  ill 
equipped.  Fhey  went  on  butchering  with 
impunity.  ihey  would  rip  open  women 
with  child,  for  the  pleafure  of  flaughtering,  at 
ec  one  broke,  the  parent  and  the  offspring :  they 
c<  would  lay  wagers  who  fhould  (hew  himfelf 
l(  moft  dexterous  in  cleaving  a  man  down  at  a 
c<  fingle  blow,  or  in  making  his  head  fly  off  his 
u  {boulders:  they  would  fnatch  infants  from  their 
{(  mothers  breads,  and  dafh  their  brains  out  againff 

6<  the  flones. - For  putting  to  death  the  head 

f(  men  of  thefe  nations,  they  had  a  way  of  railing 
u  a  low  fcaffold,  fupported  by  forks  and  poles. 
“  After  having  ftretched  them  out  at  length, 
(s  they  ufed  to  light  under  them  a  flow  fire, 
44  protrading,  as  long  as  pofiible,  the  tor- 
u  ments  of  thefe  poor  creatures,  who  thus  gave 
u  UP  the  ghoff  with  horrid  fhrieks  and  bowlings, 

“  the  language  of  fury  and'  defpair.  I  faw  one 
cc  day  four  or  five  men,  of  the  higheft  rank  among 
u  the  Iflanders,  burning  in  that  manner  :  but  as 
((  their  flirieks  were  troublefome  to  a  Spanifh 
“  Captain,  and  hindered  him  from  taking  his, 


&  nap,  he  ordered  them  to  be  ftrangled.  Upon 
«  that  an  officer,  whofe  name  I  well  remember, 

M  and  whofe  family  is  known  at  Seville,  put  gags 
“  into  their  mouths  to  flop  their  crying,  t.hat  he 
“  might  fee  them  broil  at  leilure,  and  not  lofe 
«*  his  amufement  till  the  torment  had  run  its 
«<  length.  1  have  been  eye-witnefs  of  all  thefe 
«*  cruelties,  and  of  an  infinity  of  others,  of  which 
u  I  fiiall  fay  nothing.” 

The  volume  from  which  I  have  extracted  the 
recital  of  thefe  abominations,  is  filled  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  with  accounts  of  the  lame  nature. 
This  palled,  we  may  remember,  in  Hifpaniola; 
and  thofe  who  have  read  what  palled  in  that  iiland, 
know  what  was  the  practice  in  all  the  illands  of  the 
Gulph,  in  ail  the  coafls,  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru. 

What  was  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  horrors  at  which 
Nature  Hands  aghaft  ?  Fanaticifm. — Fanaticifm 
alone  is  capable  of  them.  To  Fanaticifm  and 
that  only,  they  belong. 

By  Fanaticifm  I  mean  a  fpirit  of  intolerance 
and  perfecution,  a  fpirit  of  hatred  and  vengeance, 
entertained  in  behalf  of  a  Deity  whom  men  fup- 
pofe  to  be  incenfed,  and  whofe  minifters  they 
pretend  to  make  themfelves.  This  fpirit  reigned 
in  Spain,  arid  had  made  its  way  to  America  with 
the  fir  It  conquerors.  But  as  if  men  had  been 

afraid  of  its  relenting,  they  made  an  article  of 

faith 
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faith  of  its  maxims,  and  turned  its  fury  into  a 
law.  "What  was  at  fir  ft  no  more  than  private 
opinion  was  reduced  to  iyftem.  A  Pope  efta- 
bliftied  it  with  the  feal  of  that  Apoftolic  power, 
which  at  that  time  knew  no  bounds.  He  drew  a 
line  from  Pole  to  Pole,  and  by  the  plenitude  of 
his  authority  divided  the  New  World  exclufively 
between  two  Crowns  #«  He  referved  to  Portugal 
all  to  the  eaftward  of  that  line  :  to  Spain  he  gave 
all  that  was  to  the  weft  of  it,  authorizing  her  kings 
to  fubdue,  and,  by  the  afiiftance  of  God’s  mercy, 
to  bring  over  to  the  Chriftian  faith  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  as  well  of  the  ifles  as  of  the  main  land, 
whofe  lot  fhould  be  on  that  fide.  This  Bull  is  of 
the  year  1493,  t^ie  Pontificate  of  Alex¬ 

ander  the  Sixth  f. 

We  fhall  foon  fee  the  fyftem  that  was  raifed 
upon  this  foundation,  and  that  of  all  the  crimes 
of  the  Borgias,  the  greateft  was  this  Bull. 

The  right  of  fubduing  the  Indians  thus  efta- 
blifhed,  a  draught  of  a  manifefto  was  fent  from 
Spaixi  to  America,  to  fummon  the  people  to  fur- 

*  it  is  a  known  Rory,  that  Francis  the  Fir  ft  demanded  to  fee 
that  article  in  Adam’s  will,  that  had  excluded  France  from  its 
fhare  in  the  New  World. 

■f  It  is  entitled,  Dccretum  et  indulium  Alcxandri  Scxii,fnper  cx- 
fediiione  in  barbaros  Novi  Orbis ,  qj:os  Lidos  vocaijt.  “  The  decree 
“  and  indulgence  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  relative  tothe  expedition 
*  ‘  again!!  the  barbarians  of  the  New  World,  who  are  called  Indians'.” 

render 
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render  themfelvcs*.  In  this  draught,  approved, 
and  probably  compofed  by  their  Doctors  of  Divi¬ 
nity,  it  is  faid  that  God  had  given  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  fovereignty  of  the  world  to  a  man 
named  Peter  ;  that  to  him  alone  was  given  the 
name  of  Pope,  which  fignifies  Great  and  Admi¬ 
rable  f,  becaufe  he  is  the  Fathe  and  Guardian  of 
all  mankind  ;  that  the  men  who  lived  in  t'hofe 
days  obeyed  him,  and  acknowledged  him  as  Ma¬ 
iler  of  toe  world  ;  that  by  the  lanie  cirlc  one  of 
his  iuccefibrs  had  made  the  Kings  of  Callile  a 
piei'v.nt  of  thelc  jfl  intis,  and  of  the  main  land  that 
is  fituated  in  the.  ocean  ;  that  all  the  nations  to 
whom  this  donation  had  been  notified,  had  fub- 
mitted  to  the  power  of  thofe  Kings,  without  con¬ 
dition  or  equivalent.  44  If  you  will  do  the  fame,” 
adds  the  Spaniard  who  fpeaks  in  this  compofuion, 
44  you  will  find  your  account  in  it,  as  almofl  all 

44  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  iflands  have  found 

45  theirs. - —But,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  do  not, 

44  or  if  through  malice  you  may  make  delay  in 

*■  T*16  fid*  wIl°  made  life  of  this  draught  was  Alphonfo  Gje- 
|  da,  in  1510.  It  has  ferved  the  Caftilians,  fays  Herrera,  as  a 
Landing  piecedent  wherever  they  have  attempted  to  get  footing. 

t  lt  Signifies  no  fuch  thing.  The  word  in  Greek  and  Latin  is 
Pappa,  or  Papa,  which  in  thefe  languages  was  originally  neither 
!  more  or  lefs  than  what  is  in  ours  a  familiar  appellative  for  the 
word  Father.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Homer  in  that  fenfe. 
j  Note  of  the  Translator, 


C 
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i%  doing  it,  I  declare  to  you,  and  allure  you,  that, 
tf  with  God’s  help ,  I  will  make  war  upon  you  to 
tc  the  uttermoft :  I  will  attack  you  on  all  fides, 
t(  and  with  all  my  forces  :  I  will  fubjedt  you  to 
i(  the  yoke  of  the  Church’s  and  of  the  King’s  o- 
“  bedience  :  i  will  take  your  wives  and  your  chil- 
u  dren,  to  make  haves  of  them  :  1  will  fell  them 
“  or  put  them  to  work  according  to  the  pleafure 
iS  of  the  king  :  I  will  carry  off  your  goods,  and 
Xi  will  do  to  you  all  imaginable  mifchief,  as  to  fo 
many  difobedient  and  rebellious  fubje<fts  :  and 
(i  I  make  protection,  that  the  blame  of  all  the 
maffacres  and  all  the  evils  that  will  be  the 
if  confequence,  will  lie  at  your  own  door  j 
l<  and  not  at  that  of  the  King,  nor  at  mine, 
li  nor  of  the  noble  perfons  who  are  come  with 
“  me.” 

Thus  was  reduced  to  fyftem  the  right  of  en- 
flaving,  opprefiing,  and  exterminating  the  In¬ 
dians  ;  and  every  time  this  great  queftion  was 
debated  before  the  Kings  of  Spain,  the  Council 
heard  Divines  arguing  on  both  Tides  of  the  que¬ 
ftion  ;  fome  reclaiming  in  the  name  of  Heaven  the 
rights  of  human  nature  ;  others  oppofing  to  thefe 
rights  the  intereft  of  the  Faith,  the  example  of 
the  Hebrews,  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  was  clear,  they 
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faid,  that  the  Indians  were  born  to  be  flavcs  of 
the  Caftilians  *.  Novf* 

*  The  truth  is,  the  Greek  Philofopher  does  obferve  in  gene¬ 
ral  that  fome  are  born  to  be  Haves.  See  his  Trfatife  on  a  Com¬ 
monwealth,  B.  i.  c.  5  tk  6.  This,  in  one  fenie,  is  certainly 

true.  Slaves  fome  men  are  born  to  be,  ftnce  Haves  they  are. 
But  for  this  we  are  not  much  the  wifer.  He  intended,  perhaps, 
we  fhould  go  farther,  and  fay,  So  it  is,  therefore  fo  it  ought  to 
be.  This  is  the  Handing  argument  in  favour  of  all  abufes. 
Note  of  the  Tranjlator ■ 

In  the  famous  conference  between  Bartholomew  de  Las-Ca^ 
fas  with  the  Biihop  of  Darein,  Don  the  Bithop,  Don  Juan  de 
Quevedo  had  the  afliirance  to  declare,  that  te  his  mind  the  In¬ 
dians  feemed  to  be  born  forHavery. 

A  Doftor  Sepulveda,  gained  by  the  Court  Grandees  who  had 
property  in  the  Indies,  made  a  book,  in  which  he  maintained, 
that  the  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World  were  not  only 
lawful,  butnecelfary  lor  the  eftabliihing  of  the  Faith,  and  that 
the  Spaniards  had  a  right  to  fubdue  the  Indians. 

Las-Cafas,  who  was  made  to  enter  the  lifts  with  this  outra¬ 
geous  Dotftor,  anfwered,  that  the  Indians  were  capable,  indeed, 
of  receiving  the  Faith,  of  embracing  good  habits,  and  of  praifti- 
fing  all  the  virtues,  but  that  the  way  was  to  engage  them  by 
perluafion  and  good  example  :  and  he  propofed  for  models  the 
Apoftles  and  Martyrs.  But  Sepulveda  oppoled  him  with  the 
command  of  our  Saviour,  “  Compel  them  to  ccme  in  and 
with  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  eh.  xx.  io,  l6.  where  it  is 
faid,  “  When  thou  Cornell  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  againft  it, 
“  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it.  And  it  fhall  be,  if  it  make  thee  an¬ 
te  pwer  of  peace,  and  open  unto  thee,  then  it  fhall  be,  that  all 
“  the  people  that  is  found  therein  fliall  be  tributaries  unto  thee, 
<e  and  they  fhall  frrve  thee.  And  if  it  will  make  no  peace 
t‘  with  thee,  but  will  make  war  againft  thee,  then  thou  fhalt  be- 
14  fiege  it.  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  delivered  it  in- 
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Now,  when  a  queftion  of  this  kind  degenerates 
into  a  religious  controverfy,  it  is  vifible  how 
much  a  Council  of  State  muft  he  at  a  lofs  what 
part  to  take,  and  what  an  advantage  violence  has 
over  moderation  *.  Juftice  and  Truth  have  on 
their  fide  none  but  their  own  friends  ;  and  they 
are  the  minority  :  the  caufe  of  the  Paffiont  has  in 
its  favour,  all  fuch  as  either  are  or  may  be  inte- 
refled  on  teat  fide  ;  and  thefe  are  the  more  eager 
to  lay  hold  of  any  opinion  that  is  favourable  to 
jmifrule,  in  that  it  fereens  them  from  fiiame,  fecures 
them  in  impunity, and  delivers  them  from  remorfe. 

It  was  this  opinion,  that,  leaguing  itfelf  with 
the  paffions  of  pride  and  avarice,  fteeled  the  hearts 
of  the  Caflilians  again!!  every  fentiment  of  huma¬ 
nity.  Accordingly,  in  their  eyes,  the  Indians  were 
but  a  kind  of  brute  beafts,  condemned  by  nature  to 
buffer  and  to  obey  :  an  impious  and  rebellious  race, 
who  by  their  errors  and  their  crimes  merited  all  the 

<c  to  thine  hands,  thou  fhalt  finite  every  male  thereof  with  the 
tl  edge  of  the  fword. - But  of  the  cities  of  this  people  which. 

the  Lord  thy  Gcd  doth  give  thee  for  an  inheritance,  thou 
4*  fhalt  fave  nothing  alive  that  breatheth.” 

*  There  appeared  an  inftance  of  this,  when  the  Monks  of  the 
Order  of  St  Jerom  were  charged,  in  quality  of  Commiflloners, 
with  the  bufmefs  of  executing  the  ordinance  of  Ximenes.  The 
purport  of  this  ordinance  was,  to  abolifh  the  clafies  in >6  which 
the  Indians  had  been  diflributecl.  This  provifion,  on  which  the 
fate  of  thofe  people  abl'olutely  depended,  was  without  effedl; 
and  they  continued  in  flavery  by  the  weakneis  and  miicondudt 
'©f  thofe  unworthy  Commifdoncrs. 
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miferies  that  could  be  heaped  upon  them  :  ene¬ 
mies,  in  fhort,  to  a  God  who  demanded  venge¬ 
ance,  and  whofe  favour  could  not  be  in  any  o- 
ther  way  more  effectually  companed  than  by  ex- 
terminating  them. 

I  mean  to  do  ftri ft  juffice;  rapacity,  wan- 
tonnefs,  and  debauchery,  I  fhall  leave  in  poi- 
feffion  of  their  full  fhare  in  the  abominations 
of  this  couqueft.  To  Fanaticifm  1  fhall  give 
credit  for  no  more  than  what  are  its  peculiar 
offspring ;  that  deliberate  and  fludied.  cruelty  it 
gives  birth  to  ;  that  rancour  which  can  make  a 
feaft  of  the  miferies  it  invents;  that  rage  which 
can  fharpen  itfelf  at  command.  Is  it  indeed  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  gentlenefs,  the  patience,  the 
humility  of  the  Indians,  the  tender  and  affec¬ 
tionate  welcome  they  had  given  the  Spaniards, 
fliould  not  have  difarmed  thefe  intruders,  if  Fa- 
naticifm  had  not  ftepped  in  to  fteel  their  hearts, 
and  fpur  them  on  to  wickednefs  ?  And  to  what 
other  caufe  can  one  impute  theii  fury  ?  Can 
rapine,  unallied  with  fuperflition,  drive  men  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  madnefs  as  to  tear  open  the 
bowels  of  pregnant  women ;  to  cut  the  throats 
of  decrepid  old  men,  and  of  infants  at  the  bread; 
to  make  a  paftime  of  a  ufelefs  maffacre,  and  to 
vie  with  the  Phalaris’s  in  the  art  of  torturing  ? 

Nature  in  her  irregularities  may  now  and  then 
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produce  a  fmgle  monfter  of  this  fort.  But 
whole  companies  of  men  cruel  for  the  fake  of 
cruelty,  whole  colonies  of  men  tygers — fuch  a 
phenomenon  is  too  much  for  all  the  powers  of 
tiature  to  produce.  BlafphemersJ  While  they 
were  cutting  to  pieces,  or  burning  a  whole 
people,  they  kept  calling  upon  God  and  upon 
bis  Saints !  They  raifed  thirteen  gibbets,  and 
hung  upon  them  thirteen  Indians,  in  honour,  as 
they  faid,  of  Jefus  and  the  Twelve  i\pofi!es  ! 
Blow,  wras  this  impiety,  or  was  it  Fanaticifm  ? 
There  is  no  medium ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  of  day,  as  well 
as  now,  weie  far  enough  from  being  charge¬ 
able  with  impiety.  It  is  not  therefore  without 
reafon,  that  I  have  attributed  to  Fanaticifm  what 
all  the  wickednefs  that  ever  entered  the  human 
heart  could  never  have  atchieved  without  it: 
and  if  there  be  any  one  who  can  ftill  fhut  his 
eyes  againft  evidence,  let  me  afk  him,  Whether 
the  Spaniards,  if  they  had  been  engaged  with 
Catholic  enemies,  would  have  taken  the  flefh 
of  their  prifoners  to  feed  dogs  with  ?  Whether 
they  would  have  furnifhed  their  fhambles  with 
the  carcafes  of  men  of  their  own  faith,  and 
fold  piece- meal  thofe  whom  they  deemed  mem¬ 
bers  of  Jefus  Chrifl  ? 
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The  partizans  of  Fanaticifm  do  their  utmoft 
to  confound  it  with  Religion.  It  is  their  everlaft- 
in?  fophifm.  Ihe  true  friends  of  Religion  are 
ftudious  to  difplay  the  difference,  and  to  rid  her 
of  a  viper  that  nellies  in  her  bofom.  Such  is  the 

defign  which  animates  my  pen. 

Thofe  who  think  that  the  contell  is  decided  in 
favour  of  Truth,  without  danger  of  a  reverfe ; 
that  it  is  all  over  with  Fanaticism  j  that  the  al¬ 
tars  which  it  once  lighted  up  can  no  longer  af¬ 
ford  it  an  afylum ;  will  look  upon  my  work 
as  fuperfluous,  and  out  of  date.  God  grant 
they  may  be  right !  I  Ihould  be  unworthy  to  de¬ 
fend  fo  fair  a  caufe,  if  I  repined  at  any  advantage 
it  may  have  gained  before  me  and  without  me, 

I  know,  indeed,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  turn  for  moderation  was  fo  general  over 
Europe  as  it  is  now;  but  I  will  take  leave  to  re¬ 
peat  here,  what  I  have  faid  on  a  former  occafion, 
that  when  the  waters  are  lew,  then  is  the  Jeafon 
gfor  embanking* 

The  object  then  of  this  work,  I  declare  it 
without  referve,  is  to  contribute,  as  much  as  in 
me  lies,  to  bring  this  deftru&ive  Fanatifcifm  into 
ftill  deeper  and  deeper  dete/lation  :  to  hinder  it, 
as  much  as  in  me  lies,  from  being  ever  con¬ 
founded  with  a  religion  full  of  cnarity  and  com¬ 
panion,  and  to  infpire  men  with  as  firm  fenti- 
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ments  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  one,  as  of 
hatre-d  and  execration  for  the  other* 

Taking  hiftory  for  my  warrant,  I  have  brought 
knaves  and  Fanatics  upon  the  ilage,  it  mud  be 
confefied  :  but  I  have  brought  real  Chriftians  to 
contrail  with  them.  Bartholomew  de  Las-Cafas 
is  the  model  of  thofc  whom  I  revere  :  ’tis  in 
him  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  difplay  the  fruits 
of  a  lively  faith,  an  exalted  piety,  a  pure  and 
tender  zeal;  in  a  'word,  of  the  true  Chriftian  fpi- 
rit  in  its  genuine  fimplicity.  Fernando  de  Lu- 
quez  Davila,  Vincentio  de  Valverda  Requelme, 
are  the  examples  I  have  given  of  that  Fanaticifm 
which  depraves  the  man,  and  perverts  the  Chri- 
flian.  It  is  in  them  I  have  expofed  that  abfurd, 
atrocious,  unpitying  zeal,  which  Religion  difa- 
vows,  and  which,  were  it  to  be  taken  for  her  off* 
fpring,  would  bring  her  into  deteflation.  I  have 
now,  I  think,  declared  my  meaning  with  fuch 
plainnefs,  as  may  ferve  to  expofe  the  difingenuity 
of  any  man  who  fhould  attempt  to  charge  me 
with  any  other 

As  ^ 

*  All  thofe  cautions  and  protections  would  be  idle  enough  in 
this  free  and  happy  country,  where,  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
decency,  a  man  may  deliver  what  fentiments  he  pleafes  upon  the 
topic  of  religion.  But  unhappily  they  are  nothing  lefs  than  fuper- 
fluous  where  the  Author  wrote.  His  Belifarius,  which  is  fo  univer¬ 
sity  admired  in  this  country,  as  it  is  in  his  own  by  all  but  a  few 
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As  to  the  form  of  this  work,  confidered  as  a 
literary  production,  I  mufl  confefs  I  am  rather 
at  a  lofs  what  account  to  give  of  it.  rl  here  is  ' 
too  much  truth  in  it  for  a  mere  Romance,  at  the 
fame  time  that  there  is  too  much  fiction  to  admit 
of  its  being  (tiled  a  Hiftory.  I  certainly  do  not 
pretend  to  dignify  it  with  the  title  of  a  Poem. 
The  plan  of  it,  however,  is  fo  contrived,  that 
the  principal  action  occupies  but  a  (mail  (pace  : 
every  thing  that  comes  berore  prepares  the  way 
for  that  cataftrophe,  though  at  a  distance.  It  is 
therefore  not  fo  properly  a  mere  table,  as  a  kind 
of  fimple  narrative,  of  which  the  ground  work  is 
all  along  hiftofical,  interfperfed  only  with  a  few 
fuch  fictions  as  are  not  inconfifient  with  thole 

parts  of  it  that  are  true.  ,  - 

I  write  not  to  the  Few :  the  foie  ohjeCt  X 
propofe  is  to  be  ufeful  to  the  Many.  X  his  is 
the  excufe  I  have  to  offer  to  thole  who  might: 
be  apt  to  blame  me  for  having  dwelt  too  much, 
as  they  may  think,  upon  certain  trutns,  that 
may  be  familiar  indeed  to  them,  but  which  arc 

narrow-minded  bigots,  could  not  efcape  the  cenfure  of  the  pre¬ 
feat  Archbilhop  of  Paris,  that  implacable  foe  to  reafon  and  good 
fenle.  His  fpiritual  thunders  were  launched  forth  againft  the 
work  in  what  is  called  there  a  Monde  merit ,  a  kind  of  formal 
Manifefto  :  and  if  the  Author  efcaped  unhurt,  it  was  not  ow¬ 
ing  to  any  want  of  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  good  Archbi" 
.ikon.  Note  of  the  Tranjlator. 
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not  yet  enough  fo  to  the  world  at  large.  This 
too  has  been  my  inducement  to  endeavour  to  give 
fome  little  embellifhments  to  my  work,  as  well 
with  refpe£t  to  the  fubftance  of  it  as  the  man¬ 
ner  :  for  a  writer  to  be  ufeful,  mull  be  read. 
As  to  the  hiftorical  authorities,  I  have  treated 
them  neither  with  indifcriminating  deference, 
nor  with  abfolute  difregard.  Few  accounts  cer¬ 
tainly  are  lefs  to  be  depended  upon  than  thofe 
which  have  been  given  us  of  the  conqueft  of 
America.  The  circumftances  I  have  taken  from 
them  have  been  fuch  as  are  intereding  as  well  a3 
probable. 

Let  me  not  be  accufed  of  having  been  partial 
to  the  Indians.  As  to  any  thing  faid  in  their 
favour,  it  is  no  more  than  what  their  deftroyers 
have  faid  themfelves :  they  would  hardly  have 
been  for  exaggerating  the  guilt  of  their  deftruc- 
tion.  The  Indians  were,  in  general,  weak  in 
mind  as  well  as  body,  I  acknowledge*;  but  thofe 
who,  making  a  point  of  depreciating  them  in 
every  thing,  have  denied  them  even  that  kind 

of 

*  “  Animated  nature  is  there  (meaning  in  the  New  World) 
u  niuch  lefs  addive,  much  lefs  various,  and  we  may  fay,  indeed, 
“  much  lefs  vigorous.”  Buffon,  Hilt.  Nat. 

7  he  difference,  however,  is  not'fenf  ble  with  regard  to  the  {tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  human  body.  “  All  the  animals  that  are  in  America, 
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of  inftindtive  fortitude  which  enables  a  man  to 
He!  defiance  to  pain  and  to  defpife  death,  have 
certainly  done  them  an  injuftice.  Without  being 
a  coward,  a  man  might  very  well  tremble  before 
a  race  of  beings  who  were  taken  for  Gods,  and 
whofe  arms  produced  the  efFedls  of  thunder. 
Thofe  who  have  charged  the  Indians  with  puerile 
timidity,  (hould  have  remembered  how  elephants 
made  even  the  Romans  tremble. 

As  to  the  reft,  if  I  had  had  a  fancy  to  exag¬ 
gerate  a  little  the  ftrcngth  cr  the  courage  of  the 
Indians,  it  is  a  liberty  I  might  very  well  have 
taken-,  but  when  a  man’s  defign  is  to  infpire 
pity  for  the  weak  who  are  trampled  on  by  the 
ftrong,  what  intereft  can  he  have  in  making  a 
fecret  of  their  weaknefs?  I  have  already  mention¬ 
ed  what  is  the  objedl  of  this  work;  and  every 
one  muft  be  fenfible,  that,  to  efFedt  it,  my  bufi- 
nefs  was  to  reprefent  doves  cn  one  fide,  and  vul¬ 
tures  on  the  other. 

•*<  even  thofe  that  are  of  the  original  growth  of  that  country, 
are  much  fmaller  in  general  than  thole  of  the  Old  Continent. 
“  Nature  feems  in  the  New  World  to  have  made  things  upon 
“  a  different  fcale.  Man  is  the  only  production  Ihe  feems  to 
ii  have  call  in  the  fame  mould,” 
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1HE  Empire  of  Mexico  was  deftroyed  : 
that  of  Peru  was  (fill  in  vigour.  But 
one  of  its  monarchs  had  made  a  death¬ 


bed  divifion  of  it  between  his  two  fons.  Cufco 
had  one  king  ;  Quito  had  another.  The  haugh¬ 
ty  Huafcar,  who  was  left  king  of  Cufco,  had  been 
cruelly  hurt  by  a  difpofition,  which  had  robbed 
him,  as  he  thought,  of  the  faired:  of  his  provin¬ 
ces  ;  nor  could  he  help  looking  on  Atabalipa  as 
an  u  fur  per. 

Mean  time,  fome  remains  of  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  the  old  king,  their  father,  ferved  as  a 
check  to  his  refentment ;  and  the  whole  empire 
was  in  a  flute  of  profound,  though  fhort-lived 
Vol.  I,  A  peace. 
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peace,  when  the  day  approached  for  keeping  the 
grand  feflival  of  the  Sun  *. 

It  was  the  day  when  that  Divinity  of  the  Incas, 
in  advancing  from  the  north,  paiTes  over  the  equa¬ 
tor,  and  may  be  feen  to  repofe  himfelf,  fay  they, 
upon  the  pillars  of  his  temples.  An  univerfal 
alacrity  ufners  in  the  arrival  of  that  aufpicious 
day  :  but  the  beautiful  vallies  fall  by  the  walls  of 
Quito,  are  the  fcene  in  which  thefe  facred  tran- 
fports  are  more  particularly  difplayed.  Of  all  the 
climates  of  the  globe,  there  is  no  one  that  is  vifit- 
ed  by  that  luminary  with  fo  temperate  and  benign  . 
an  influence  :  in  return,  there  is  not  any  one  from 
whole  inhabitants  be  receives  fo  folemn  and  de¬ 
vout  an  homage. 

The  King,  the  Incas,  and  the  people,  on 
the  veflibule  of  the  temple  in  which  his  image 
is  adored,  await  his  rifing  in  religious  filence# 
And  now  the  flar  of  Venus,  termed  by  the  In¬ 
dians  the  ftar  with  the  brilliant  locks  f,  and 
which  they  venerate  as  the  favour, ite  of  the  Sun, 
ufhers  in  the  morning.  Scarce  have  her  filver 
fires  begun  to  fparkle  on  the  horizon,  when  a 
gentle  murmur  buzzes  round  the  temple.  Soon 
does  the  azure  of  the  iky  whiten  towards  the 

i  , 

*  At  the  time  of  the  equinox  that  happens  in  September.  This 
f-eftival  was  called  Citua  Raimi.  See  GarcUaffo,  B.  2.  eh.  22. 

|  Chafe  a ,  hairy.  ' 
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eaft  :  ftreams  of  purple  and  gold  (hoot  over  the 
paler  ground  :  the  purple  by  degrees  difpeifes; 
the  gold  remains  unmixed,  and  in  an  ocean  oi 

fplendor  deluges  the  champaign  Iky. 

The  eye  of  the  Indian  watches  attentively  ail 
thefe  gradations,  and  his  emotion  increaies  at  each 
change.  One  would  think  that  the  birth  of  iJay 
were°  regarded  by  them  as  an  unexampled  pro¬ 
digy  }  the  event  is  waited  for  with  as  much  an¬ 
xiety  as  if  it  were  uncertain. 

On  a  fudden,  the  light  burfts  forth  in  great  tor¬ 
rents,  from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit  of  the  vail 
canopy  of  heaven.  The  Sun  himlelf  appears ; 
and  the  Peak  of  Cayamburo  *  is  gilded  by  his 
rays.  At  that  inftant,  the  door  of  the  temple 
opens,  and.  the  image  of  the  Sun  in  beaten  gold, 
which  {lands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fanituary, 
flnnes  forth  at  the  prefence  of  the  God  who 
clothes  it  with  his  immortal  beams.  Every  knee 
falls  proftrate  •,  every  heart  joins  in  adoration  5 
and  the  Pontiff  d*  furrounded  by  tne  Incas  and 
the  Holy  Virgins,  begins  the  folemn  hymn, 
which  being  taken  up  at  the  fame  inftant  by 
millions  of  voices,  and  reverberated  from  hill 

*  A  mountain  to  the  north  of  Quito. 

The  priefthood  dwelt  in  the  family  of  the  Incas.  The 
i-nle  was,  that  the  Hjgh-prieft  of  the  S,  be  ter  uncle 

or  brother  to  the  King.  His  title  was  that  of  Vilhtma  or  V  ula- 

canid)  deliverer  of  oracles. 
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to  bill,  is  borne  from  the  fummit  of  Pambamar- 
ca  to  the  furtheft  confines  of  Potofi. 

Chorus  of  the  Incas. 

Soul  of  the  univerfe !  thou,  which,  from  the 
heights  of  Heaven,  ceafeft  not  to  pour  forth,  in 
one  great  ftream  of  light,  the  principles  of 
warmth,  of  life,  and  of  fertility;  O  Sun!  receive 
*.he  vows  of  thy  children,  and  of  a  happy  people 
who  adore  thee ! 

The  Pontiff  alone. 

O  King  !  whofe  lofty  throne  blazes  with  im¬ 
mortal  iplendor,  with  what  awful  majefty  doll 
thou  reign  in  the  vaft  empire  of  the  fky  !  When 
thou  appeared  in  thy  glory,  and  fhakeft  the 
fiparkling  diadem  that  adorns  thy  head,  thou  art 
the  delight  of  the  earth  !  thou  art  the  pride  of 
Heaven !  Whither  are  they  fled,  thofe  fires 
which  lo  late  befpangled  the  veil  of  night  ? 
Could  they  abide  the  majefty  of  thy  pr  Hence ? 
idd  it  not  pleafe  thee  to  retire,  and  give  them  li¬ 
berty  to  come  forth  and  (hew  themfelves,  they 
would  remain  *\va’-owed  up  for  ever  in  the  abyfs 
of  thy  effulgence.  Their  place  would  be  no 
where  to  be  found. 


Chorus 
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Chorus  of  Virgins. 

O  delight  of  the  world!  happy  the  wives  who 
reign  in  thy  celeftial  court*  !  How  beautiful  art 
thou  at  thy  awaking  !  How  magnificent  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  thy  riling!  What  charms  are  lcatttied 
by  thy  prefence  !  The  fair  companions  of  thy 
fiumbers  undraw  the  purple  curtains  of  the  pavi¬ 
lion  where  thou  repofeft,  and  thy  firft  looks  dii- 
pel  the  vaft  obfcurity  of  night.  Oh  !  with  what 
joy  malt  nature  have  been  tranfported  at  re¬ 
ceiving  thy  firft  vifit !  Surely  fhe  remembers  it . 
nor  ever  does  (he  greet  thy  return  without  expe¬ 
riencing  thofe  tender  yearnings  which  a  fond 
daughter  feels  at  the  return  oi  her  long  aofent 

O 

father. 


The  Pontiff  alone. 

Soul  of  the  univerfe!  but  for  thee,  the  vaft 
ocean  were  but  a  motionlefs  and  fiozen  lump  <> 

*  There  is  Hill  extant  a  Peruvian  hymnuddreft  to  a  daughter 
of  Heaven,  whofe  function,  according  to  the  mythology  of  that 
people,  anfwered  to  that  of  the  Hyades.  One  raa5  fee  by  that 
hymn  what  was  the  turn  and  character  of  the  Peruvian  poetry.  ■ 
“  Fair  damfel,  thy  fpiteful  brother  has  been  and  broke  thy 
“  little  urn,  in  which  thou  keepeft  the  lightning,  the  thunder, 
“  and  the  thunder-bolt  ;  and  fee,  they  are  got  locfe  and  t,ie 
“  come  to  vifit  us.  As  for  thee,  thou  giveft  us  nothing  but  the 
light  fleet,  and  the  foft  dews.  This  is  the  talk  thou  halt  ha#- 
given  tt.ee  by  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe. 
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the  earth  a  barren  heap  of  fand  and  mud ;  the 
atmofphere  a  gloomy  void.  Thou  cherifhedlt 
the  elements  with  thy  vivifying  and  genial 
warmth  ;  the  air  became  fluid  and  infinuating, 
the  waters  moift  and  yielding,  the  earth  ani¬ 
mated  and  fruitful.  Every  thing  took  life; 
every  thing  wore  the  face  of  beauty.  The  ele¬ 
ments,  thofe  univerfal  parents  which  till  then 
had  lain  fa  ft  locked  in  the  chill  arms  of  reft, 
now  moved  into  alliance.  The  fire  Aid  into  the 
boforn  of  the  waters  :  the  waters  parting  into  va¬ 
pour,  flew  aloft,  and  fpread  themfelves  through 
the  air :  from  the  air,  the  earth  received  into 
her  womb  the  precious  rudiments  of  fertility  * 
then  began  five  to  bring  forth  the  unceafing  fruits 
of  that  ever-renewing  love,  firft  kindled  by  thy 
rays. 

Chorus  of  Incas. 

Soul  of  the  univerfe !  O  Sun  !  art  thou  alone 
the  Author  of  all  the  good  thou  bringeft  us  ? 
Or  art  thou  but  the  minifter  of  a  Firft  Caufe ; 
an  intelligence  fuperior  to  thee  ?  If  it  be  thy 
own  will  that  guides  thee,  receive  the  eftuflons 
'  of  our  gratitude  :  if  thou  doft  but  accomplifti 
the  will  of  a  Supreme  Invifible  Being  %  caufe  - 

our 

*  This  unknown  God  was  called  Pacha-camnc ,  he  who  ani¬ 
mates  the  world.  The  Incas  iiad  buffered  his  temple  and  his  wor- 
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our  vows  to  come  unto  him  ;  how  fhould  it  but 
pleafe  him  to  be  adored  in  thee,  his  brighteft 
image  ? 

The  People. 

Soul  of  the  univerfe*!  Father  of  Manco  !  Fa¬ 
ther  of  our  kings  !  O  Sun  !  protect  thy  people,, 
and  make  thy  children  profper ! 


CHAP.  ir. 

THE  firft  of  the  Incas,  the  fame  who 
founded  Cufco,  had  inftituted,  in  honour 
of  the  Sun,  four  feftivals  anfwering  to  the  four 
feafons  of  the  year  *.  But,  befides  marking  out 
thofe  periods,  the  defign  of  them  was  to  diredh 
men’s  attention  to  the  four  events,  in  which 
man’s  condition  is  mod:  interefted,  birth,  mar¬ 
riage,  parentage,  and  death. 

fhip  to  fubfift  in  the  valley  called  by  his  name,  three  leagues  from 
Lima,  at  which  place  he  had  many  worfhippers.  The  Indians 
offered  him  no  facrifxce ;  their  reafon  was,  that  they  had  never 
feen  him. 

*  Although  the  different  feafons  are  not  marked  in  Peru  by 
any  correfpondent  differencesof  temperature,  they  ufed,  notwith- 
fianding,  to  make  a  quadruple  diviiion  of  the  year  by  means  of 
j  the  two  foldices  and  the  two  equinoxes;  which  earns  to  the 
fame  tiling  as  our  four  feafons. 


The 
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The  firft  of  thefe  feftivals  was  then  in  cele* 
Oration.  The  ceremonies  obferved  upon  this 
occafion,  were  fuch  as  ferved  to  give  a  famStion 
to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  the  rank  and 
condition  of  the  feveral  claiTes  of  fubje<Tsr 
the  good  order  and  fecurity  of  the  common¬ 
weal  th. 

The  firft  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
voung  married  couples,  who  forming  twenty 
circles  one  within  another  around  the  Inca,  pre- 
fented  to  him,  each  in  a  little  balket,  their  new- 
horn  babes. 

The  monarch  bellow’d  on  them  his  paternal 
falutation  :  “  Children,”  fays  he,  “  your  com- 
£<  mon  father,  the  offspring  of  the  Sun,  gives 

you  his  benedi£tion.  May  life  continue  dear 
a  to  you  to  the  end  of  it !  May  ye  never  be- 
«  wail  the  moment  of  your  birth  1  Grow  up' 
a  that  ye  may  aid  me,  while_I  try  to  do  you* 
«  a]i  the  good  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  be- 
a  ftow,  and  to  guard  you  from  all  the  ills  to* 
«  which  ye  ftand  expofed  by  nature.” 

Next,  the  keepers  of  the  laws  unfolded  the  fa- 
cred  volume.  It  was  compofed  of  firings  of  a  thou- 
fand  different  colours  *.  Knots  that  were  made; 
in  them  ferved  for  characters  :  and  this  con- 

*  They  were  called  ^hippos,  and  thofe  v.hofe  bufinefs  it  was' 
to  take  care  of  them  %uippa-camais}  camai  fignifying  keepers. 
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trivance  fufficed  for  exprefling  a  fet  of  laws, 
Ample  as  the  manners  and  concerns  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  directed. 

The  firft  of  thefe  laws  prefcribed  their  form 
of  worfhip.  It  confided  of  no  more  than  a  folemn 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  love. — No  part  of  it  was 
either  inhuman  or  auftere.  It  was  compofed  of 
prayers,  of  vows,  of  unbloody  facri flees,  [of 
feafts  in  which  devotion  was  combined  with  joy. 
Such  was  this  religion,  of  all  the  modes  of 
error  which  reafon  ever  fell  into,  one  of  the 
mod:  innocent  furelv,  and  one  of  the  mod  ex- 
cufable. 

The  fecond  law  addrefled  itfelf  to  the  fove- 
reign.  It  inculcated  into  him  as  a  point  of 
duty,  to  be  impartial  as  the  Sun,  who  ditpenfes 
his  light  to  all  :  to  extend  like  that  luminary 
his  aufpicious  influence,  and  to  communicate  his 
aftive  beneficence  to  all  around  him  :  to  make 
prcgredes  through  his  empire  •,  for  the  earth 
flourishes  under  the  deps  of  a  good  king  :  to  be 
popular  and  eafy  of  accefs,  that  in  his  reign 
the  unjud  man  may  not  fay  to  himfelf,  “  What 
“  have  I  to  fear  from  the  cry  of  the  opprefled  r;i 
not  to  turn  afide  from  the  fight  of  the  unhappy, 
for  the  more  concern  he  feels  at  the  fight  of 
people  in  that  condition,  the  lefs  will  he  be  dif- 
pofed  to  do  any  thing  that  ihall  reduce  them  to 
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it;  and  to  wifh  never  to  be  affected,  is  to  be  afraid 
of  being  compaflionate.  It  recommended  to  him 
to  maintain  a  generous  affection,  a  holy  refpedt 
for  truth,  the  guide  and  councellor  of  juftice  ; 
and  to  look  with  an  eye  of  horror  and  contempt 
upon  falfhood,  the  accomplice  of  iniquity.  It 
exhorted  him  to  fubdue  and  reign  over  men’s 
hearts  by  the  power  of  beneficence  ;  to  be  fru¬ 
gal  of  their  blood  ;  to  treat  with  moderation 
and  patience  the  rebellious,  ‘and  with  clemency 
the  vanquifhed. 

The  fame  law  addreffed  itfelf  next  to  the 
royal  family  of  the  Incas.  It  enjoined  them  to 
fet  an  example  of  obedien  e  and  zeal,  to  make 
a  modefl  ufe  of  the  privileges  of  their  rank,  to 
fhun  fupercilioufnefs  and  floth :  for  the  idle 
man  treads  heavy  on  the  earth,  and  the  proud 
man  makes  it  groan. 

The  third  law  exacled  from  the  people  the  moll 
inviolable  refpedf  for  the  family  of  the  Sun,  an 
unbounded  deference  to  the  commands  of  that 
perfon  of  his  offspring  who  (hould  reign  over 
them  in  his  name,  a  religious  attachment  to 
the  common  interefl  of  his  empire. 

After  this  law  came  that  which  cemented 
the  ties  of  marriage  and  confanguinity ;  and 
which  by  fevere  penalties,  gave  ftrength  to 
the  two  great  pillars  of  morality  in  a  ftate, 

the 
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the  conjugal  engagement  *,  and  the  parental 
power. 

The  laws  which  ferved  to  mark  out  the  divi- 
fions  of  landed  property,  appointed  alfo  the  tri¬ 
bute  that  was  to  be  paid  for  it.  Of  three  equal 
portions  of  land  in  culture,  one  was  to  belong  to 
the  Sun,  another  to  the  Inca,  another  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Each  family  had  its  allotment  :  and  the 
more  it  increafed,  the  greater  was  the  extent 
given  to  the  fpot  from  which  it  was  to  derive  its 
maintenance.  Of  this  nature  were  all  the  riches 
of  that  happy  people.  They  poflefled  indeed  an 
abundant  ftock  of  the  molt  precious  metals  :  but 
they  referveft  them  for  the  decoration  of  their 
temples,  and  of  the  palaces  of  their  kings.  By 
birth,  every  perfon  became  entitled  to  a  provifion 
out  of  the  common  ftock  f  :  his  only  riches  were 
the  produce  of  his  own  labour,  and  at  his  death 
his  property  reverted  to  the  fund  from  which  it 
came.  If  the  demefnes  of  the  people  failed  in  any 
article  that  was  neceflary  to  their  enjoying  an  eafy 
competence,  the  deficiency  was  fuppiied  by  thofe 

*  The  Inca  alone,  as  a  means  of  fecuring  the  inereafe  and 
perpetuity  of  the  royal  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Sun,  was 
allowed  feveral  wives. 

•J-  To  each  male  child  was  given  a  portion  in  land  equal  to 
that  of  his  faiher  ;  to  a  female,  half  as  much. 


Of 
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©t  the  Sun  *.  This  latter  fund  was  not  fwaflow- 
ed  up  by  any  luxury  of  the  priefthood  :  nothing 
more  or  what  was  collected  fiaid  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  holy  minifters  of  the  altar  than  what  was 
necefiary  to  the  fupport  of  life.  Not  that  the  law 
itfelf  laid  them  under  any  reftriaion  ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  pious  and  moderate  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  any  thing  of  parade  or  oftentation  would  but 
turn  to  their  difgrace  :  they  placed  their  whole 
dignity  in  innocence  and  virtue. 

A  moocrate  tribute,  in  the  way  of  lndufixy, 
was  all  that  was  exaded  by  that  law  which  flood 
in  the  place  of  taxes.  The  produce  of  this  tribute 
was  applied  in  the  firft  place  to  fatisfy  the  claims  of 
nature.  To  the  end  of  five  luftres  the  fon  paid  it 
to  his  father,  by  afufling  him  in  his  employments. 
The  refpedive  lots  of  the  orphans,  the  widows, 
and  the  infirm,  were  cultivated  by  the  people  f . 
Under  the  head  of  infirmity  was  comprifed  old 
age  :  thofe  fathers  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
furvive  their  children,  were  not  left  to  languilh 

*  The  woo1  of  the  flocks  that  were  confecrated  to  the  Sun 
and  were  called  the  Inca’s,  was  diftributed  among  the  people  at 
large.  In  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where  the  climate  demand¬ 
ed  a  ligniei  clothing,  the  cotton  was  distributed  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner. 

f  Thofe  who  were  engaged  in  this  employment  maintained 
themfelves  at  their  own  expence. 
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without  help.  The  youth  of  the  tribe  they 
belonged  to,  flood  them  in  the  (lead  of  children. 
Thus  did  the  law  provide  them  a  confolation 
againft  the  calamities  of  old  age.  When  the 
foldier  was  upon  duty,  his  farm  was  managed  for 
him ;  his  children  had  the  privilege  of  orphans, 
his  wife  that  of  a  widow  :  and  if  he  fell  in  war, 
the  flate  took  upon  itfelf  the  cares  of  a  father  and 
a  hufband,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  whom  he  left 
behind  him. 

The  portion  firfl  cultivated  was  that  of  the 
Sun;  the  next  that  of  the  widow,  the  fatherlefs, 
and  the  infirm  :  after  that,  each  perfon  was  left 
at  liberty  to  go  to  work  upon  his  own.  The 
demefnes  of  the  Inca  came  laft  under  cultivation  : 
the  people  repaired  thither  in  crouds  :  it  was  a 
kind  of  rejoicing- time  with  them.  Decked  out 
in  all  their  finery,  as  on  a  holiday,  they  made  the 
air  ring  again  with  their  fongs  *. 

The  burthen  of  the  public  works  fit  light,  in 
eonfequence  of  the  equality  and  impartiality 
with  which  it  was  diftributed.  None  were 
exempted  from  it  :  every  one  fet  his  fhoulders  to 
it  with  equal  zeal.  The  temples  and  fortrefles, 
the  wicker-bridges  that  were  laid  acrofs  the 
rivers ;  the  public  highways,  which  from  the 

*  The  burthen  of  thefe  fongs  was  llailli,  which  fignifes 
triumph. 
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center  of  the  empire  extended  themfelves  in  all 
directions  to  the  frontiers,  were  monuments  not 
of  vaffalage,  but  of  cheerful  and  voluntary  obedi¬ 
ence.  To  this  duty  was  added  that  of  providing 
arms,  of  which  an  immenfe  magazine  was  treafu- 
red  up  again  ft  a  war.  There  were  battle-axes, 
there  were  clubs;  there  were  lances,-  there  were 
bows  and  arrows ;  and  for  dcfenfive  arms  there 
were  a  fort  of  light  bucklers  :  a  feeble  defence 
again  ft  thofe  European  thunders  they  were  defti- 
ned  to  encounter. 

No  part  of  their  moral  conduct  efcaped  the  fu- 
perintending  vigilance  of  the  laws.  Sloth  and 
idlenefs  w 'ere  cenfured  by  them  as  well  as  by 
thofe  of  Athens  *.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
preferved  men  at  any  rate  from  the  miferies  of 
indigence  :  and  the  fubjedt,  obliged  to  make 
hifnfelf  ufeful,  might  hope  at  leaft  to  be  happy. 
They  guarded  chaftity  as  a  pofTeffion  that  was  fa- 
cred  and  inviolable ;  liberty,  as  the  deareft  right 
of  nature  ;  innocence,  reputation,  and  domcftic 
peace,  they  prized  3s  fo  many  gifts  of  Heaven. 

The  «nftim;ion  which  provided  an  exemption 
in  favour  of  children  that  were  Hill  within 

*  Among  the  Peruvians,  neither  the  dumb  nor  the  blind 
were  excufed  from  working;  even  children  cf  Eve  years  old 
were  employed  in  picking  cotton,  and  gathering  the  Indian 
corn  out  of  the  hulks. 
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the  age  of  innocence,  transferred  the  cenfure  upon 
the  parent,  and  punifhed  in  him  the  vice,  which 
if  he  had  not  fodered,  he  had  been  deficient  at 
lead  in  not  eradicating.  But  in  no  indarice  did 
they  fuffer  the  crimes  of  the  parent  to  reflect  upon 
the  offspring :  the  fon  of  the  profcribed  culprit 
took  his  place  'without  fhame  and  without  re¬ 
proach.  If  his  ancedor’s  crime  was  ever  brought 
up  to  his  recollection,  it  was  only  as  a  warning 
to  him  to  avoid  it. 

It  has  been  the  general  tendency  of  a  Theocra- 
tical  government  to  carry  the  feverity  of  punish¬ 
ments  to  an  exaggerated  pitch.  But  her<^  among 
a  people  who  were  habituated  to  labour,  whole 
time  was  full,  who  were  contented  with  their 
mediocrity,  who  were  fecure  of  a  moderate  an  1 
equal  (hare  of  the  comforts  of  life,  who  were 
without  ambition,  without  envy,  without  any  of 
our  fantadic  wants  or  our  vicious  refinements, 
friends  to  order,  (which  is  but  another  word  for 
the  indrument  of  public  happinefs)  attached  by 
gratitude  to  a  wife  and  equitable  government,  the 
caufe  and  pledge  of  their  felicity,  the  force  of 
moral  habits  rendered  the  laws  in  a  manner  need- 
lefs*,  they  operated  in  the  way  of  prevention, 
fcarce  ever  in  that  of  vengeance. 

Almod  the  only  indance  ot  the  prevalence  of 
the  latter  principle  was  that  of  the  tremendous 
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law  which  refpeFted  the  breach  of  that  vow 
which  was  taken  by  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun, 
Alas !  what  could  have  been  the  caufe,  that  a- 
mong  a  people  fo  mild-tempered,  fo  humane, 
there  fhould  have  exifted  fo  horrible  a  law  ?  What  1 
but  that  it  is  the  character  of  Fanaticifm,  to  think 
it  can  never  do  enough  to  avenge  the  Divinity 
it  ferves  :  and  it  was  that  principle  which,  in  a 
nation  than  which  there  never  was  one  more* 
humane,  had  dictated  this  barbarous  inflitution. 
To  expiate  the  offence  of  a  facrilegious  love, 
and  to  appeafe  a  jealous  god,  it  was  provided, 
not  only  that  the  prieflefs  who  had  been  un¬ 
faithful  to  her  vows  fhould  herfelf  be  buried  a- 
live  #,  and  that  her  feducer  fhould  be  devoted  to' 
the  moft  fhameful  death  ;  but  that  the  whole  fa¬ 
milies  of  both  delinquents  fhould  be  enveloped' 
in  the  punifhment.  Fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
and  fillers,  even  to  the  children  at  the  breaft, 
all  were  to  perifh  in  the  flames  :  the  very  birth¬ 
places  of  the  two  mifcreants  were  to  be  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  defert.  From  the  profpedh  of  fo 
tremendous  a  cataflrophe  it  would  often  hap¬ 
pen,  that  as  the  High-pried,  in  pronouncing 
the  law,  came  to  make  mention  of  this  crime, 


*  It  is  fingular  enough  that  fuperftition  fhould  have  imagined 
the  fame  penalty  at  Rome  and  at  Cufco,  to  punifh  the  fame, 
weaknefs  in  the  virgins  of  Veka,  and  thofe  of  the  Sun. 

and 
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Slid  to  declare  what  was  to  be  the  puni  foment, 
he  would  fall  a-foivering,  as  if  chilled  with  hor¬ 
ror,  his  countenance  would  turn  pale,  his  grey 
hairs  would  fhnd  an  end  upon  his  head,  and  his 
eyes,  rivetted  to  the  ground,  would  not  dare  for  a 
long  time  to  raife  themlelves  to  Heaven. 

The  laws  being  read,  “O  Sun, !”  cried  the 
monarch  with  uplifted  hands,  “  O  my  Father  ! 
<£  if  ever  I  violate  thy  holy  laws,  withdraw 
c£  from  me  the  light  ol  thy  countenance.  gi*e 
“  command  to  the  minifter  of  thy  wrath,  to  the 
“terrible  Ulapa*,  to  ftrike  me  dead,  and  to 
((  blot  me  out  from  the  remembrance  of  man- 
«  kind.  But  if  I  prove  laithiul  to  that  facred 
“  truft,  grant  that  my  people,  by  imitating  me, 
<(  may  fpare  me  the  affliction  01  being  thy  aven- 
<c  ger  \  for  the  mod  didrefflng  of  all  a  Monarch  s 
<£  duties  is,  to  punifo.” 

Thereupon  the  Incas,  the  Caciques,  the  Judg«..o, 
the  Ancients  deputed  by  the  people,  renew  d 
all  of  them  their  vows  ol  living  and  dying  faitn- 
ful  to  the  worfoip  and  the  commandments  ol  the 
Sun. 

The  [nfpeCtors- general  advanced  in  their  turn  : 
their  title  announced  the  importance  of  the  func- 

*  Under  the  name  of  Illapa  were  comprehended  the  lighten¬ 
ing,  the  thunder,  and  the  thunder-bolt,  they  were  lliled  tn^ 
Minifters  of  the  juftice  of  the  Sun. 
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lions  they  flood  charged  with  :  they  were  perfons 
fent  out  by  the  prince,  who,  invefted  with  a  cha¬ 
racter  as  facred  as  that  of  majefty  itfelf,  ufed  to 
vifit  the  provinces  in  order  to  infpecft  the  con- 
du£t  of  thofe  who  were  entr lifted  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  laws,  and  to  fee  that  the  people  were 
not  opprefted.  To  the  weak  who  had  been  in¬ 
jured  by  the  ftrong  ;  to  the  indigent  who  had 
been  deferted  ;  to  the  afiiftfted  man  whom  they 
faw  complaining,  their  queftions  ufed  to  be, 
u  What  is  the  fubjecf  of  your  complaint  ?  What 
<c  is  it  caufes  your  trouble  and  your  tears  ?”  Thefe 
ofRcers,  then,  after  the  ceremonies  above-men¬ 
tioned,  came  forward,  and  fwore,  in  the  face  of 
the  Sun,  to  be  impartial  like  him.  The  Inca 
embraced  them,  and  faid,  44  Guardians  of  the 
44  people,  his  to  you  that  their  happinefs  is  in- 
44  trufted.  O  Sun !”  he  adds,  44  receive  the 
44  vows  ef  the  guardians  of  the  people.  Punilh 
44  me,  if  I  ceafe  to  proteff  them  fo  long  as 
44  they  are  vigilant  and  upright  :  punifh  me, 
44  if  I  ever  indulge  them  in  any  weaknefs  or 
44  iniquity.” 


CHAP. 


&  i . 
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CHAP.  Ill 


ANEW  fpeCtacle  fucceeds!  The  flower  of 
the  youth  of  both  fexes,  parties  of  young 
men  and  maidens,  all  of  more  than  common 
beauty,  holding  garlands,  with  which  they  are 
about  to  adorn  the  facred  columns,  dancing  round 
them,  and  chanting  the  praifes  of  the  Sun,  and  of 
his  children.  Their  robes,  made  of  alight  down, 
the  produce  of  a  fhrub  that  grows  in  thofe  rich 
valleys  *,  ri vail’d  the  whitenefs  of  the  mountain 
fnow.  Its  waving  folds  gave  leave  to  beau¬ 
ty  to  difplay  all  its  charms*,  but  modefty,  ill 
thofe  happy  regions,  ferved  as  a  veil  to  nature  : 
myftery  is  the  offspring  of  vice  :  and  under 
the  eye  of  innocence,  innocence  has  no  need  to 


blufh 


As  they  danced  round  the  columns  of  the 
temple,  they  encircled  one  another  with  their 
garlands,  and  this  myilerious  cnain  ferved  to  ty- 
piry  the  charms  of  that  connection  of  which. the 
laws  are  the  cement. 

But  now  thefhadow  of  the  columns  hadfhrunk 
elofe  to  their  bafe.  It  grew  fhorter  and  fhorter 
ffill,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  vanifhing.  Then 
burft  forth  a* new  the  fongs  of  worfhip  and 


*  The  cotton  tree, 


rejoicing  ^ 
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rejoicing  ;  and  the  Inca,  falling  on  his  knees  at 
the  foot  of  that  column  where  his  father’s  golden 
throne  blazed  with  a  thoufand  hies,  ££  Souice 
**  inexhaustible  of  all  good  things !  O  Sun, 
cried  he,  “  my  father  !  no  gift  can  thy  children 
£t  offer  thee  that  does  not  come  from  thee ! 
££  Great  as  are  to  us  thy  bounties,  they  are  as 
(S  unavailing  to  thy  happinefs  as  to  thy  gloiy. 
“  Thou  needed  not  to  rekindle  thy  incorrup- 
55  tible  light,  thou  needed:  not  the  fumes  of  our 
“  libations,  or  the  effluvia  of  our  incenfe.  The 
((  rich  harvefts  ripened  by  thy  warmth,  the  fruits 
«  coloured  by  thy  rays,  the  flocks  nourifhed  by  the 
££  juices  of  thy  .herbs  and  flowers,  are  treafures 
««  but  to  us  :  to  diffufe  them  all  around  is  to 
€£  imitate  thee.  The  aged  and  the  infirm,  ^the 
<£  fatherlefs  and  the  widow,  who  receive  them  in 
«  thy  name,  thefe  are  they  into  whofe  bofom, 
££  as  on  thy  altar,  we  ought  to  pay  our  tribute. 
«  Look  not,  therefore,  upon  the  tribute  which  I 
££  am  about  to  offer  thee,  but  as  a  iolemn  token 
«  of  gratitude  and  love.  To  me  it  is  an  engage- 
«  ment ;  to  the  unhappy,  it  is  a  title,  and  an  in¬ 
is  violable  fecurity  for  their  right  to  whatever  my 
<£  bounty  can  bellow.” 

All  the  people,  at  thefe  words,  joined  in  thankf- 
giving  to  the  Sun,  for  having  given  them 

fuch  good  Kings ;  and  the  Monarch,  preceded 

by 


try  the  Pontiff,  the  Priefts  and  the  holy  Virgins, 
repaired  to  the  temple  to  offer  to  the  god  the  cu- 
ftomary  offering. 

On  the  veilibule  of  the  temple,  prefented  them- 
felves  to  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  three  young  Vir¬ 
gins,  whom  their  parents  had  juft  confccrated  to 
the  Sun.  A  light  wreath  of  cotton  encircling 
them  all  together,  ferved  to  fereen  them  horn 
profane  eyes.  Nature  in  thofe  climates  had  never 
till  now  produced  fuch  beauty.  The  three  Incas, 
their  fathers,  led  them  by  the  hand ;  and  their 
mothers  by  their  fide  held  in  their  hands  the  end 
of  that  myfterious  girdle,  the  hgn  and  pledge  ot 
that  fpotlefs  chaftity  they  had  devoted  themfelves- 

to  maintain. 

The  King  fainting  them  with  an  air  of  devo¬ 
tion,  introduced  them  into  the  temple  :  the 
High-Prieft  follows  them,  and  the  temple  doors 
are  (hut.  The  three  Virgins  bend  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  the  image  of  their  celeftial  fpoufe,  and  at  the 
fame  inftant  the  High-Prieft  unties  the  veil.  It 
falls,  and  then  what  charms  it  expofes  to  the  face 
of  day  !  The  Monarch  thought  himfelf  transport¬ 
ed  to  the  Court  of  the  Sun  his  father.  He  fan¬ 
cied  himfelf  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  celeftial  fe¬ 
males,  in  whofe  company  that  beneficent  Divi¬ 
nity  foiaces  himfelf  after  the  toil  of  illuminating 
the  univerfe. 
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The  countenances  of  two  of  thofe  charming 
maids  gave  unaffected  tokens  of  ferenity  and 
content  :  full  of  the  honour  of  their  new  condi¬ 
tion,  tucii  hearts  feafted  on  the  foft  fentiment  of 
a  pure  and  tender  piety,  unembittered  by  the 
leaff  tmCture  of  regret  :  the  other,  and  the  molt 
beautiful  of  the  three,  in  a  face  that  befpoke 
the  fame  innocent  fimplicity,  betrayed  evident 
fymptoms  of  melancholy  and  dejeCtion.  Cora 
(that  was  the  name  of  the  reluClant  maid),  be- 
foie  the  vow  that  was  to  detach  her  from  man¬ 
kind  had  paffed  her  lips,  feized  her  father’s  hand, 
and  imprinting  on  it  an  ardent  kifs,  fuffered  no 
more  to  efcape  her  at  fir  ft  than  a  timid  and  half- 
flifled  figh  j  but  fliortiy  after,  railing  up  her  beau¬ 
tiful  eyes,  and  directing  them  to  her  mother,  fhe 
fprings  into  her  arms,  bathes  her  bofom  with 
tears,  and  exclaims,  with  a  voice  of  agony,  <£  My 
st  mother  !  my  mother  !”  Her  parents,  blinded 
by  a  cruel  piety,  were  ffrangers  to  the  fource  of 
her  diforder.  ri'hey  faw  no  more  in  it  than  the 
concern  that  naturally  attends  upon  a  lafl  fare¬ 
well,  and  the  ftruggle  of  a  heart  which  is  detach¬ 
ing  itfelf  from  what  it  had  held  moft  dear.  She 
berfeif  imputed  the  pangs  fhe  felt  to  no  other  caufe 
than  to  the  force  of  blood,  and  the  workings  of 
nature.  u  tendered:  and  belt  of  fathers!  my 
44  fvveet  mother !  a  thoufand  times  dearer  to  me 
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than  life!  muft  I  then  part  with  you  for  ever!” 
She  knew  not  that  (lie  felt  any  other  regrets  than 
thefe  :  and  the  pried,  deceived  as  well  as  die,  dif¬ 
fered  her  to  compleat  her  rafh  and  cruel  vow. 

The  time  now  came  when  the  Virgins  were 
commanded  to  liften  to  the  law,  which  annexed 
fuch  tremendous  penalties  to  the  breach  of  that 
engagement.  Cora’s  two  companions  heard  the 
pried  without  emotion,  and  almod  without  con¬ 
cern  :  die  alone,  by  an  indin£t  that  feemed  apre- 
fage  of  her  misfortune,  felt  her  heart  mifgive  her: 
her  colour  changed,  a  thick  mid  diddled  itfelf 
over  her  eyes,  the  rofes  even  of  her  lips  turned 
pale  and  vanifbed,  and  her  tongue  faultered  as  die 
pronounced  the  vow  which  her  heart  was  dedined 
to  abjure.  All  this  was  not  diffident  to  unde¬ 
ceive  either  her  parents  or  the  Ponlid' :  W,ith  of¬ 
ficious  eagernefs  they  employed  themfelves  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fupport  her  finking  fpirits,  to  foothe 
her  troubled  heart,  to  intoxicate  her  tender  imagi¬ 
nation  with  the  glory  of  having  a  divinity  for  her 
fpoufe.  P.ededion  was  for  a  moment  laid  adeep ; 
and  the  haplefs  maid  differed  herfelr  to  be  led  by 
her  companions  into  the  inviolable  afylum  cf  the 
Spoufes  of  tbe'Sun. 

Upon  that  the  temple  was  thrown  open;  and 
thofe  Incas,  whofe  office  it  was  to  minider  at  the 
altar,  began  the  facrifice. 
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Pure  and  innocent  was  this  oblation.  Bunifhd. 
were  thofe  execrable  rites  under  which  the  yet 
fa v age  land  had  groaned  in  former  d;ys,  when  a 
mother,  with  her  own  hands,  could  t~ar  her  chil 
dren  piece-meal  upon  the  altar  of  the  lion,  the 
tyger,  or  the  vulture.  The  tribute  which  was 
acceptable  to  the  Sun  confided  of  nothing  more 
than  fome  of  the  firft  produce  of  their  fruits,  of 
their  grain,  and  of  thofe  animals  which  nature 
has  deftined  to  ferve  for  aliment  to  man.  A  fmaU 
part  of  it  was  confumed  upon  the  altar  ;  the  left 
is  referved  for  the  folemn  banquet  given  by  that 
beneficent  divinity,  the  Sun,  to  his  beloved 
people. 

Under  a  verdant  portico  which  furrounded  the 
temple,  the  King,  the  Incas,  and  the  Caciques, 
diftributed  themfelves  among  the  throng,  for  the 
purpofe  of  prefiding  at  the  tables  at  which  the 
people  took  their  feats.  The  firft  table  was  for  the 
widows,  the  orphans,  and  the  aged  :  the  Inca 
honoured  it  with  his  prefence,  in  his  quality  of 
father  of  the  unhappy  #.  Tito  Zorai,  his  elded 
fon,  fat  at  his  right  hand.  That  young  prince, 
whofe  beauty  feemed  to  bear  teftimony  to  the 
divinity  of  his  extraction,  had  a  little  more  than 
accomplifhed  his  third  luftre  :  he  was  juft  arrived 

*  One  of  the  Inca’s  lilies  was  Whacca-cnycs,  friend  of  the 
poor. 
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at  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  youth  were  put  to 
give  proofs  of  the  progrefs  they  had  made  in 
laudable  purfuits  His  father  prides  himfelf  in 
feeing  this  his  darling  fon  fpring  up,  as  it  were, 
and  fiourifh  under  his  eye  :  Hill  in  the  vigour  of 
his  age,  he  flatters  himfelf  he  fhall  tranfmit  his 
throne  to  a  fuccefTor  already  at  the  age  of  wifdom, 
lihfated  parent,  never  are  the  tears  of  his  virtu¬ 
ous  fon  to  bedew  his  tomb ! 


CHAP  IV. 

HPO  the  banquet  fucceed  the  games.  ’Twas 
on  this  occafion  that  the  young  Incas,  de¬ 
fined  to  ftand  forth  as  patterns  of  martial  virtue, 
ufwd  to  exerciie  themfelves  in  the  arts  of  war. 

Phe  conchs  founding  ah  the  while,  they  began 
to  fhoot  the  arrow  and  to  dart  the  javelin  ;  and 
foon  the  vidor,  while  the  herald  is  proclaiming 
Lis  fuccefs,  faw  the  hero  who  gave  him  birth 
advance  towards  him  with  looks  of  exulting  rap¬ 
ture,  clafp  him  in  his  arms,  and  fay  to  him,  “  My 
ct  fon,  thou  bringeft  back  to  me  the  days  of  my 

youth  ;  thy  triumph  reflects  honour  on  my  old 
“  age.” 

*  ft  was  the  age  of  fixteen. 

Vol.  I, 


Wrefl- 
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Wredlmg  fucceeds ;  and  then  is  feen  what 
fupplenefs  and  adivity  pradice  can  give  to 
nature.  And  now  the  float  and  adive  com¬ 
batants  rufh  on;  they  feize,  they  clafp  each 
other  with  mutual  gripe  ;  they  bend,  they  re- 
cover  themfelves  ;  each  redoubles  his  efforts  to 
lift  his  antagonifl  off  the  ground,  or  beai  him 
down  :  they  part,  they  take  breath  ;  they  fly  at 
each  other  anew ;  again  they  interlace  their 
brawny  arms;  now  fleady,  now  tottering,  they 
fall,  they  roll,  they  disengage  themfelves,  and 
with  dreams  of  fweat  bedew  the  trampled  turf. 

The  combat  a  long  time  in  fufpence,  keeps  the 
hearts  of  their  parents  vibrating  betwixt  hope 
and  apprehenfion.  Vidory  at  lengih  declares 
itfelf :  but- the  aged  fires,  while  they  adjudge  the 
prize  to  the  vi'dors,  difdain  not  to  throw  in  a 
word  or  two  of  commendation  to  confole  the 
vanquifhed:  for  they  well  know  that  praife  is, 
to  generous  minds,  the  germ  and  the  aliment  of 

emulation.  , 

Of  the  number  of  thofe  wbcfe  antagonnts  had 

made  them  bend  the  knee,  was  the  king’s  own 
fon  and  heir  apparent  to  the  empire,  the  high- 
fpirited  and  haughty  Zorai.  Not  one  of  the 
prizes  had  yet  fallen  to  his  lot :  tears  of  frame 
and  vexation  were  dreaming  from  his  eyes.  One 

of  the  Ancients  perceived  it,  and  faid  to  him, 

“  Prince,  ■ 


- 

-v 


«  Prince,  our  father  the  Sun  is  righteous  in  his 
**  difpenfations ;  he  givetn  force  and  addiefs  to 
«  thofe  who  are  to  obey,  wifdom  and  intelligence 
t(  to  him  who  is  to  command.”  The  Monarch 
overheard  thefe  words.  “  Old  man,  fays  he, 
‘Met  him  alone:  kt  fhame  and  fenfibility  do 
a  their  work.  Do  you  think  he  was  made  to 
“  deep  upon  his  throne,  and  to  grow  grey  in 

idlenefs  ?” 

The  young  prince  at  thefe  words  cafb  a  glance 
of  reproach  at  the  old  man  who  had  thus  llattei  d 
him,  and  threw  bimfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  father, 
who  preffing  him  tenderly  in  his  arms,  faid  to 
him,  “  My  fon,  the  mod  forcible,  as  well  as  c- 
“  q'uitable  of  all  laws  is  that  of  example.  Never 
“  will  you  be  ferved  with  fo  much  ardour  or  lo 
“  much  zeal  as  when  the  road  to  obedience  lies 
“  through  imitation.” 

When  the  wreitle'rs  had  taken  breath,  the 
illuftrious  youihs  began  to  prep  ire  themfelves  for 
the  exercife  of  the  race.  This  was  of  all  their 
trials  the  fevered.  The  ground  was  five  thou- 
fand  paces  in  length.  The  goal  was  a  purple  flag, 
which  the  conqueror  was  to  fnatch  and  bear  away. 
All  the  way  between  that  and  the  darting  pod, 
the  people  had  already  formed  themfelves  into 
two  lines,  watching  the  competitors  with  im¬ 
patient  eyes.  The  fignal  is  given  j  they  dart  all  at 
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the  fame  inftant ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  lifts,  one 
might  have  feen  fathers  and  mothers  calling  out 
to  their  children,  and  animating  them  with  their 
voice  and  geftures.  Not  one  of  the  racers  gives 
his  parents  the  mortification  of  feeing  him  di- 
ftanced  :  they  all  reach  the  end  of  their  career, 
and  all  of  them  almoft  at  the  fame  time. 

Zcrai  had  left  the  greateft  part  of  his  compe¬ 
titors  behind  him.  One  alone,  the  fame  who  had 
got  the  better  of  him  in  the  wreftling-match, 
had  a  little  the  advantage  of  him,  and  was  got 
to  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  goal.  6i  Mo,” 
cries  the  prince,  u  not  a  fecond  time,  however.5* 
That  inftant,  fummoning  all  his  ftrength,  he  gives 
a  fpring,  pafies  him,  and  bears  away  the  prize. 

Thofe  who  had  come  in  neareft  to  the  con- 
querer  had  fome  fhare  in  the  triumph.  Of  this 
number  were  thofe  who  had  borne  the  prize  at 
the  feveral  exercifes  of  wreftling,  {hooting,  and 
throwing  the  javelin.  Zorai  advanced  at  the 
head  of  them,  holding  a  launce  from  which  the 
trophy  of  his  vidlory  hung  ftreaming,  and  with 
them  prefented  himfelf  before  the  Ancients.  The 
latter  delivered  their  opinions  on  the  refpeftive 
merits  of  the  competitors,  and  proclaimed  them 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Incas  *,  true  and  genuine 
offspring  of  the  Sun. 

*  Before  this  period  they  were  ufed  to  be  flyled  Auqtti>  in¬ 
fants,  as  Garcilajo  renders  it. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  came  their  mothers  and  their  fitters, 
and  with  a  tender  and  modett  air,  fatten’d  on 
/their  nimble  feet,  in  the  room  of  the  bark  mat¬ 
ting  of  which  the  people  make  their  fandals  ' ,  a 
plat  of  the  finett  wool,  worked  by  themfelves,  and 
of  a  lighter  and  fofter  texture. 

From  thence,  conduced  by  the  Ancients,  they 
went  and  proftrated  themfelves  before  me  king, 
who  from  the  height  of  his  golden  throne,  encir¬ 
cled  by-  the  royal  family,  received  them  with  the 
majefty  of  a  god,  and  with  the  tender  condefcen- 
fion  of  a  father.  His  fon,  in  quality  of  vidor  m 
the  fevered  of  all  the  exercifes,  was  the  fir  ft  to 
embrace  his  feet.  The  monarch  did  his  utmoft 
to  avoid  (hewing  him  any  preference,  or  betray¬ 
ing  any  fign  of  weaknefs:  but  nature  was  too 
much  for  him  •,  and  while  he  bound  on  his  head 
the  diadem  of  the  Incas,  his  hands  tremmen,  Ivs 
heart  beat  and  melted  within  him;  a  few  tears 
efcaped  him ;  the  young  prince  felt  the  moifture  on 
his  forehead:  he  perceived  from  whence  it  came: 
it  affettted  him  ;  and  he  clung  to  his  father’s  knees 
with  a  tender  and  refponfive  preffure.  I  hefe 
tears  of  joy  and  affe&ion  were  the  only  mark  of 
partiality  which  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
obtained  over  his  rivals.  The  Inca  with  his  own 

* 

*  The  bark  of  the  tree  called  Manguey.  This  circumftance 
is  taken  from  real  hiftory. 
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hand  conferred  on  them  the  moft  illufhious  token 
of  dignity  and  nobility  j  he  bored  their  ears,  and 
to  each  hung  on  a  ring  of  gold  :  a  diftinclion  re- 
ferved  to  their  line 5  but  which  never  was  bellow¬ 
ed  on  any  one  who  was  a  difcredit  to  it,  or  failed 
to  fhew  himfelf  an  inheritor  of  its  virtues. 

And  now  the  King  makes  a  fign  for  filencej 
and  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  new  Incas,  u  The 
t(  wifell  of  kings,”  fays  he,  u  Manco-Capac,  your 
“  anceltor  and  mine,  was  alfo  the  molt  adlive,  the 
“  moll  courageous  of  men.  When  the  Sun,  his 
i(  father,  fent  him  to  found  this  empire,  he  faid  to 
<c  him,  Take  me  for  your  example  :  I  rife,  and  it 
“  is  not  for  myfelf  j  I  fpread  abroad  my  light,  and 
u  it  is  not  for  myfelf ;  I  fill  my  vaft  career,  I 
“  mark  my  path  by  the  bleflings  I  beflow  ;  ’trs 
“  the  univerfe  that  enjoys  them  ;  and  all  that  I 
“  referve  to  myfelf  is  the  pleafure  of  feeing  that  it 
(t  does  fo  :  go,  be  happy,  if  you  can,  yourfelf ; . 

<(  but  at  any  rate  make  your  fubjedls  happy.  In- 
((  cas,  offspring  of  the  Sun,  there  then  is  your 
“  leflon  !  When  it  fhall  pleafe  your  father  that  'I 
“  pure  felicity  be  your  portion,  without  any  mir- 
“  ture  of  fatigue  and  trouble,  he  will  take  you  to 
“  himfelf.  Till  then,  know  that  life  is  a  toil- 
t(  fome  journey,  and  that  your  buflnefs  is  to  make 
<c  it  an  ufeful  one  ;  uieful  I  mean  not  to  your- 
“  felves3  but  to  this  world  through  which  you 
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«  travel.  The  recreant  {lumbers  by  the  way;  k 
««  is  an  a£t  of  pity  for  Death  to  come  and  eafe 
him  of  his  toil.  The  man  of  refolution  fup- 
u  ports  his  burden,  and  with  a  free  and  allured 
u  ftep  travels  on  to  that  period  of  his  labours,  at 
44  which  Death  awaits  him,  the  mother  of  repofe. 

44  O  thou,  my  fon!”  turning  to  the  prince, 
14  thou  feed;  that  luminary  who  is  about  to  finifh 
44  his  career  :  what  bleffings,  lince  his  riling,  has 
44  he  not  poured  down  upon  earth  ! — The  objedt 
44  that  moll  refembles  him  here  below  is  a  good 
44  king.” 

At  thefe  words  he  arofe,  and  fet  forward,  he 
and  his  family,  and  all  the  people,  to  attend  the 
Pontiff  upon  the  veftibule  of  the  temple,  while  he 
oblerved  whataipect  the  Sun  exhibited  at  his  let¬ 
ting,  and  minuted  down  the  prognoftics  that  lu* 
miliary  afforded.. 


C  H  A  P,  V. 

THE  people  and  the  grandees  themfelves 
waited  in  fflence  without  the  court.  The 
King  alone  afcended  the  Heps  of  the  portico,  where 
the  High  Pried;  was  waiting  for  his  fovereign,  to 

whom 


whom  alone  the  fecrets  of  futurity  were  to  he  ins- 
parted 

The  heaven  was  ferene;  the  air  calm  and  with¬ 
out  vapors  ;  and  for  the  inftant  one  might  have 
taken  the  fetting  for  the  rifing  Sun.  On  a  fudden, 
however,  from  the  bofom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
there  rifes  over  the  top  of  Mount  Palmar  f  a 
cloud  refembling  a  mafs  of  bloody  waves;  an  ap¬ 
pearance  which,  on  a  iolemnity  Iikc  this,  was 
looked  upon  as  an  omen  of  calamity.  The  Pligh 
Prieft  fhuddered  at  the  fight;  he  comforted  himfelf,. 
however,  with  the  hopes  that  before  the  Sun  fhould 
he  quite  gone  down,  thefe  vapors  would  be  diiperfed. 
Inftead  of  that  they  increafe,  they  pile  tbemfelves 
one  upon  another  in  appearance  like  the  tops  of 
mountains,  and  as  they  afcend  feem  to  brave  the 
god  as  he  approaches,  and  defy  him  to  break  the  4 
vaft  barrier  they  oppofe  to  him.  He  defcends 
with  majefty,  and  fummoning  forth  to  him  all  his 
rays,  he  rufhes  on  the  purple  flood ;  he  opens 
through  it  many  a  flaming  gulf;  but  then  on 
a  fudden  the  abyfs  is  clofed.  Twenty  times  he 
{hakes  off,  as  many  times  he  feems  to  fink  under 
the  burthen.  Overwhelmed  a  while,  then  put¬ 
ting  forth  a  few  fcatter’d  rays,  he  expends  the 


*  It  was  not  lawful  for  the  High  Prieft:  to  make  public  the 
knowledge  he  obtained  by  his  (kill  in  divination.  Garcilaffo. 
f  A  promontory  of  Peru  juft  under  the  Line. 

whole 
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;  whole  remaining  force  of  his  enfeebled  light,  till 
|  at  length,  exhaufted  with  the  druggie,  he  remains 
deluged,  as  it  were,  in  a  fea  of  blood. 

A  phenomenon  (till  more  tremendous  fhew’d 
itfelf  in  the  iky.  It  was  one  of  thofe  luminaries 
which  was  thought  to  wander  without  a  plan, 

;  before  the  piercing  eye  of  Adronomy  had  traced 
them  in  their  courfe  through  the  immenfity.  of 
fpace.  A  Comet,  refembling  a  dragon  vomiting 
forth  fire,  and  whofe  flaming  mane  bridles  round 
upon  his  head,  advances  from  the  ead,  as  if  he  were 
flying  after  the  Sun.  To  the  eyes  of  the  people  it 
appears  but  as  a  fpark  in  the  blue  firmament :  but 
the  High  Pried,  more  inquifitive,  fancies  he  can 
didinguifh  all  the  lineaments  of  that  portentous 
monfter.  He  fees  the  flames  iflue  out  of  his 
nodrils  :  he  fees  him  flap  his  fiery  wings  :  he 
fees  his  flaming  eye-balls  purfue  the  Sun  in  his 
path  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon,  as  if  eager 
to  get  up  with  him  and  devour  him-  Diflembiing, 

!;  however,  the  terror  which  the  prodigy  had  druck 
into  his  foul,  “  Prince,”  fays  the  Poniff  to  the 
King,  “  follow  me  into  the  temple.”  Then,  col- 
leHed  within  himfelf,  after  having  continued  for 
fometime  without  voice  or  motion,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Inca,  he  addrefles  him  in  them  words . 

“  Noble  defcendant  of  the  God  1  ferve  !  If  the 
«  evil  we  feem  threatened  with  were  inevitable, 

that 
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“  ^at  beneficent  divinity  would  fpare  us  the  af- 
“  fli£fion  of  forefeeing  it  :  not  to  put  us  to  need- 
“  lefs  pain  by  the  prefentiment  of  our  calamities, 
tc  be  would  leave  the  human  wit  in  that  ftate  of 
“  tranquil  ignorance,  which  is  bed  matched  with 
“  helplefs  impotence.  Since  then  he  vouchfafes 
£<  to  give  us  fome  infight  into  futurity,  we  may 
“  be  perluaded  that  it  is  not  for  nothing;  and 
“  that  fuch  calamities  as  it  feems  good  to  him  to 
“  advertife  us  of,  are  not  altogether  out  of  our 
e(  power  to  avert.  Be  not  appalled  at  the  pro- 
fpe£f  of  thofe  which  fee m  now  to  menace  us : 
i(  not  but  that  there  is  enough  in  them  to  give 
((  us  the  alann,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the 
t(  appearances  I  have  been  observing  in  the  hea- 
{t  vens.  There  is  at  the  lame  time  an  unaccount- 
<£  able  contradi£Uon  in  thofe  figns  :  one  adverti- 
u  fes  me  of  a  bloody  war  that  is  to  come  upon 
<£  us  from  the  Well;  another  gives  mb  notice  of 
“  a  teirible  enemy  who  is  to  invade  us  from  the 


<c  Eall :  hut  both  are  warnings  from  the  God 


“  who  watches  over  us  Arm  yourfelf,  therefore, 
“  my  Prince,  with  conftancy.  To  be  innocent 
<£  and  firm,  not  to  deierve  one’s  misfortune,  yet 
<c  to  bear  it,  this  is  the  talk  which  nature  has  af- 
cc  figned  to  man  :  more  than  this  is  out  of  the 
Ci  limits  of  our  power.” 

The 
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The  Pontiff,  opprefled  with  condensation,  faid 
no  more :  and  the  Monarch  locking  up  his  grief 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  came  out  of  the  temple, 
and  (hewing  himfelf  to  the  people  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  of  calmnefs  and  ferenity  :  “  Our  God,” 
fays  he,  “  is  the  fame  now  as  ever  :  he  watches 
“  over  the  profperity  of  this  empire,  and  will 
protect  his  children.” 

He  had  fcarce  fpoken,  when  word  was  brought 
him  that  fome  unhappy  perfons,  driven  from  their 
own  country,  were  come  to  implore  hisholpitality. 
u  Let  them  appear,”  anfwered  the  Inca  ;  u  never 
“  (hall  the  unhappy  find  either  my  heart  flvut 
againd  them,  or  my  palace-door.” 

The  ftrangers  made  their  approach  :  they  were 
the  fad  remains  of  the  family  of  Montezuma,  who 
■  were  flying  the  Spanifh  yoke;  and  who,  from  thore 
to  fhore,  were  feeking  for  a  place  of  reluge  that 
might  (belter  them  from  the  puriuit  ot  their  ty¬ 
rants. 

A  young  Cacique  prefented  himfelt  at  the  nead 
|  of  thefe  illuftrious  fugitives.  His  gait,  his  noble 
affurance,  was  iuch  as  made  it  vifible,  fuppliant  as 
he  was,  that  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  command. 
A  deep  and  confuming  chagrin  feemed  flam  pea 
upon,  his  countenance  :  but  his  manly  beauty, 
though  faded,  was  touching  in  its  decline,  i  heie 
|  was  fomething  in  it  which  furprifed  as  well  as  in- 

terefled 
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terefted  the  fpeffator;  and  the  alteration  which  his 
features  had  undergone,  was  fuch  as  indicated  not 
dejection  fo  much,  as  the  fufFerings  of  a  high  and 
haughty  fpirit  that  looks  indignant  at  misfortune. 

“  \oung  ftranger,”  fays  the  Inca  to  him, 
i(  inform  me  who  ye  are?  from  whence  ye  come  ? 
ti  and  by  what  ftroke  of  fortune  it  is  that  ye  are 
t(  reduced  to  feek  an  afylum  in  thefe  parts ?” 

“  Inca,”  anfwered  Orozimbo,  (that  was  the 
Mexican's  name)  “  thou  feeft  in  us  the  deplorable 
“  remains  of  an  empire,  at  leaft  as  vaff,  as  flourifh- 
((  ing as  thine.  That  empire  is  no  more.  Fortune 
u  left  us  no  other  choice  than  flight  or  flavery  •,  we 
i(  preferred  the  former.  Two  winters  have  be- 
ct  held  us  wandering  on  thefe  mountains.  Weary 
€(  with  living  in  the  wilds,  and  in  the  company  of 
<(  wild  beafls,  we  took  the  refolution  to  fee  if  we 
(t  could  not  meet  with  fome  beings  of  human  race 
ct  lefs  unhappy  than  ourfelves,  and  lefs  cruel  than 
tc  our  tormentors.  At  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 

Ci  and  over  a  thoufand  fhoals,  it  is  near  three 
((  months  that  we  have  been  meafuring  th6 
“  windings  of  a  boundlefs  coaft.  The  hard- 
fhips  we  have  undergone  would  have  over- 
€C  whelmed  us  ;  but  the  fame  of  thy  virtues  has 
“  kept  a  fpark  of  hope  ftill  Jiving  in  our  bofoms.  ' 
“  We  have  hcard  ^at  thou  art  juft  and  bene- 
c<  ncent ;  we  are  come  to  make  trial  whether 
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e(  report  fays  true.  If  thou  fail  us,  the  refource, 
“  and  only  refource  we  have  left,  that  which  in 
“  misfortune  is  never  wanting  but  to  cowards,  is 
t€  — to  die.” 

“  Strangers,”  returned  the  monarch,  <e  ye  did 
“  not  ill  when  ye  refoived  to  place  a  confidence 
u  in  me.  Come  into  my  palace,  repofe  yourfelves, 
<c  and  recruit  your  ftrength.  I  am  impatient,  I 
4t  muft  own,  to  hear  the  recital  of  your  misfor- 
(i  tunes  j  but  I  wifti  ftill  more  to  be  a  means  of 
“  your  forgetting  them.” 

Upon  that,  the  Cacique  and  his  companions 
were  conducted  to  the  palace.  They  were  there 
waited  on  with  refpedt :  but  the  Inca  forbade  every 
thing  that  favoured  of  magnificence  and  parade  : 
for  the  oftentatious  difplay  of  profperity  is  an  in- 
fult  upon  the  unfortunate.  A  clear  bath,  frefh 
clothing,  a  table  plentiful  but  plain,  a  comfortable 
retreat  where  a  tranquil  filence  invited  them  to 
repofe ;  thefe  were  the  firft  proofs  they  received 
of  the  monarch’s  hofpitality. 

Next  morning  he  received  them  in  the  midft  of 
his  family,  his  virtuous  and  peaceful  court :  he 
made  them  feat  themfelves  round  his  throne ;  and 
applying  his  difcourfe  to  young  Grozimbo  with  all 
the  attentions  that  are  due  to  the  unfortunate,  he 
invited  him  to  eafe  his  heart  of  the  overwhelming 
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burthen  of  its  affliaions,  by  giving  a  relation  of 
his  misfortunes. 

“  The  remembrance  of  them  is  bitter,”  faid  the 
Mexican  Cacique,  with  a  fad  and  deep-drawn 
figh  :  t£  but  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  thee  to  make  an 
a  effort,  and  retrace  the  {hocking  picture.  Li- 
16  ften,  generous  Prince  :  and  may  our  fate  be  a 
«  warning  to  thee,  to  guard  thy  kingdom  from 
t£  the  fcourge  with  which  our  country  has  been 
«*  afflicted.”  At  thefe  words  filence  reigned  in 
the  aiTembly  of  the  Incas  ;  and  the  Cacique  thus 
refumed  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe  : 


C  PI  A  Y.  VI. 


CHILDREN  of  the  Sun!  ye  know  the 
route  he  travels  every  year.  He  moves 
diredtly  over  your  heads  at  prefent ,  three  moons 
are  paft  Cnee  he  meafured  the  fame  line  in  the 
country  in  which  I  was  born.  That  country  is 
called  Mexico.  It  had  for  its  king  Montezuma, 
ivhofe  nephews  we  are.  Montezuma  was  not 
altogether  deftitute  of  good  qualities.  He  was 
upright,  generous,  and'  faithful  to  his  engage¬ 
ments.  Rut  pride  and  indolence  are  but  too 
apt  to  grow  out  of  the  bofom  of  profperity. 

He  fir  ft  forgot  his  humanity,  and  then  his  dig¬ 
nity. 
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nity.  His  harfh  and  haughty  demeanor  fet  his 
friends  at  a  diftance :  his  weaknefs  and  impru¬ 
dence  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  a  perfidious 
enemy,  and  were  the  caufe  of  all  his  misfor¬ 
tunes. 

.  Twenty  Caciques,  pofleffors  of  fo  many  fer¬ 
tile  provinces,  were  united  under  his  dominion. 
Too  powerful  and  too  abfolute,  he  abufed  his 
profperity ;  or  rather  his  flatterers,  whom  he  had 
taken  for  his  Minifters,  abufed  it  in  his  name  : 
Hence  it  followed,  that  of  his  trampled  pro¬ 
vinces,  fome,  openly  (baking  off  the  yoke,  had 
regained  their  liberty ;  others,  more  feeble  or 
lefs  enterprifing,  groaned  in  fuilen  tranquility, 
waiting  for  fome  misfortune  to  happen  to  him 
before  they  declared  themfelves  for  indepen¬ 
dence.  Things  were  in  this  condition  when 
advice  came,  that  toward  the  rifing  of  the  Sun, 
in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  coaft  bends, 
and  forms  a  circuit  round  the  fea  *,  a  race  of 
men,  who  had  been  taken  at  firft  for  Gods, 
were  come  from  the  Eaft  in  winged  cattles,  from 
whence  ifiued  thunder  and  lightning ;  that  out 
of  thefe  floating  fortrefles,  as  foon  as  they  touch¬ 
ed  the  fliore,  came  forth  a  terrible  fort  of 
animals,  who  bore  on  their  backs  thefe  immor- 

*  He  meant  the  gulph  of  Mexico. 
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tal  men.  A  thoufand  other  witnefTes  averred, 
that  the  quadruped  and  the  man  were  but  one 
animal ;  that  the  rapidity  of  its  courfe  outftrip- 
ped  the  wind  ;  that  its  afpedl  fcattered  death,  in¬ 
evitable  death  ;  that  its  two  heads,  the  man’s 
and  that  of  the  wild  bead,  devoured  whatever  the 
tire  of  its  looks  had  fpared,  and  that  the  points  of 
our  arrows  made  no  impreffion  on  the  impene¬ 
trable  (hell  with  which  the  whole  body  of  it  was 
covered. 

Thefe  reports  threw  the  whole  court  into  con- 
fternation.  A  cry  of  univerfal  alarm  was  echoed 
as  far  as  Mexico,  which  was  the  name  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  empire.  Montezuma  appeared  di¬ 
sturbed  at  it :  but  the  fame  weaknefs  which  made 
him  apprehend  every  thing,  was  the  caufe  of  his 
taking  care  of  nothing. 

Me  conceived  that  thefe  rapacious' freebooters 
might  fuller  themfelves  to  be  appeafed  by  rich 
offerings;  he  conceived  the  hopes  of  engaging 
them  to  peace.  He  therefore  deputed  to  them 
two  men  hicrh  in  honour  among  us,  Pilpatoe 
and  Teutila,  the  one  grown  grey  in  camps,  the 
other  in  council.  Twelve  Caciques  (1  was  of 
the  number)  accompanied  this  embafly ;  two 
hundred  Indians  followed  us,  laden  with  rich 
prefents ;  twenty  captives  feledfed  from  among 

thole  who  were  kept  and  fattened  in  our  tem¬ 
ples 
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pies  to  be  offered  in  facrifice  to  our  Gods,  ter¬ 
minated  this  numerous  retinue. 

We  arrived  at  the  camps  of  the  Spaniards  (!b 
thefe  pirates  are  called)  j  and  what  was  our  alio* 
nifhment,  to  fee  that  no  moiP  than  rive  hun* 
dred  men  had  thrown  whole  nations  into  a 
panic  !  Yes,  to  our  (hame  I  confefs  there  were 
but  five  hundred  of  them  5- they  were  bat  men  ; 
yet  they  made  millions  trembie. 

We  made  our  appearance  before  their  chief. 
Perfidious  wretch  !  What  majefty  in  his  demea¬ 
nor  !  With  what  an  air  of  eafy  dignity  did  he 
cover  the  black  purpofe  of  his  foul  1  Piipatce,. 
being  come  up  to  him,  laluted  him,  and  fpoit-^ 
thus  :  “  The  fovereign  of  Mexico,  the  po- 
tent  Montezuma  lends  us  to  bid  tnee  welcome, 
“  and  to  know  of  thee  who  thou  art  ?  whence 
“  thou  comeft?  and  what  it  is  thou  wouldll  have? 
«  If,  being  a  God,  thou  art  propitious  and  be- 
«c  nificent,  behold,  here  are  perfumes  for  thee, 
«  and  gold.  If,  being  a  God,  thou  art  evil- 
«  minded  and  blood-thirfty,  behold,  here  are 
«  vidlims  for  thee.  If  thou  art  a  man,  behold, 
«<  here  are  fruits  to  nourifh  thee,  garments  to 
«  clothe  thee,  and  plumage  to  adorn  thee/' 

“  No,  we  are  no  Gods,”  replied  Cortez  (for 
that  was  his  name)  :  u  but  by  the  favour  ol 
s<  Heaven,  which  difpenfeth  at  its  pleafure,  force, 

D  3  “  intelligence,, 
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ci  intelligence  and  courage,  we  po fiefs  thofe 
“  rights  and  that  pre-eminence  over  Indians 
u  which  ye  yoilrfelves  cannot  but  recognize. 

4£  I  accept  your  prefents,  I  keep  your  captives, 
u  that  is  to  obey  and  ferve  me,  not  to  be  offered; 
up  as  victims  :  for  my  God  is  a  God  of  peace, 
who  feedeth  not  on  blood.  Ye  fee  here  the 
u  altar  which  our  hands  have  rafted  ;  be  wit- 
ii  nefics  of  the  worfhip  which  we  are  about 
to  pay  him.  For  the  fir  ft  time  he  fantlifies 
u  thele  regions  with  his  prefenced’ 

The  altar  was  plain  and  ruftic  :  a  green- 
arbour,  in  form  of  a  temple,  {haded  it  around, 
its  only  ornament  was  a  golden  vafe  :  a  light  kind 
of  bread,  of  exquifite  whitenefs,  and  a  few 
drops  of  a  liquid  which  we  took  at  fir  ft  for  blood, 
but  which  was  nothing  but  the  juice  of  a  deli¬ 
cious  fruit,  was  the  offering  of  the  faciifice.  In 
this  worfhip  there  was  nothing  gloomy  to  our 
eyes,  nothing  that  feemed  naturally  calculated 
to  infpire  the  fentiment  of  terror  :  and  yet, 
lb  all  I  confefs  it  to  thee?  whether  it  were  the 
force  of  example,  or  w nether  it  were  toe  effecl: 
of  fome  charm  in  the  words  of  him  who  made 
the  facrifice,  in  confequence  of  the  irrefiftible 
afeendant  their  God  poftefled  over  our  Gods, 
there  was  fomething  in  the  refpeA  manifefted  by 
thefe  fir  angers,  as  they  knelt  proftrate  before 
>  '  their 
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their  altar,  that  ftruck  us,  and  appalled  our 
fouls. 

After  the  facrifice,  they  made  us  wait  upon 
Cortez  in  his  pavilion,  where  he  was  fitting. 
He  received  us  with  the  air  and  authority  of  a 
mailer.  44  Mexicans,”  faid  he  to  us,  4‘  the 
j  44  true  God,  the  God  whom  I  adore, ^  the  only 
({  God  who  ought  to  be  adored,  fince  it  is  he 
<s  that  created  the  univerfe,  that  governs  and 
tc  preferves  it,  is  come  to  viiit  thefe  regions ; 
6{  it  is  his  command,  that  your  idols  vaniih  at 
54  his  prefence.  It  is  he  who  hath  fent  us  to 
6C  abolifh  their  worfhip,  and  to  initrudt  you  in 
u  his  own.  Throw  down  your  bloody  altars, 
ec  lay  wafte  your  abominable  temples,  and  ceafe 
to  provoke  Heaven  by  offerings  which  it  ab- 
sc  hors  -/do  this,  or  expect  to  find  in  us  the  mini- 
6 4  iters  of  his  wrath.” 

Pilpatoe  gave  him  for  anfwer,  that  if  the  God 
he  announced  to  us  was  the  great  God  of  na¬ 
ture,  it  was  as  much  in  his  power  to  difpofe  ot 
men’s  hearts  as  of  the  elements  :  that  he  had 
but  himfelf  to  thank  for  it  that  he  was  not 
fooner  known  and  worfnipped  in  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  ;  that  it  was  plain,  a  word  from  him  muff 
be  enough  to  bring  all  the  world  upon  ns 
knees  •,  that  for  man  to  arm  in  his  defence  was 

to  fuppofe  him  to  be  weak,  j  that  he  who  had 

nothing 
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nothing  to  do  but  to  zvillj  could  have  no  occa- 
lion  for  a fli fiance  ;  and  that  it  was  making  him 
a  man,  and  one's  felf  a  God,  to  fet  up  for  his 
avenger. 

He  added,  that  if  thefe  Grangers,  more  en¬ 
lightened,  more  wife,  and  more  happy,  as  they 
feemed  to  he,  than  we,  were  come  to  vifit  U3 
for  our  good  ;  if  their  delign  was,  with  no  other 
force  than  that  of  reafon  and  example,  to  in- 
llrudt  and  undeceive  us ;  we  fhould  really  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  Minilters  of  Heaven  :  but  that 
threats  and  violence  were  the  proper  arms  of 
Falfhood,  unrieceffary  to  Truth,  and  unworthy  of 
her  caufe. 

Cortez,  flruck  with  this  difcourfe,  replied, 
that  the  ways  of  his  God  were  unfearchaole , 
that  he  owed  no  account  of  them  to  man  ;  that 
it  was  lor  him  to  command,  and  for  us  to  wor¬ 
ship  and  to  obey.  He  condefcendedr, however, 
to  allure  us,  that  he  would  never  empioy  force 
but  in  fupport  of  truth.  He  maae  no  doubt, 
he  faid,  but  that  as  to  Montezuma,  and  all  the 
fages  of  his  Court  and  Council,  they  faw  well 
enough  how  monflrous  and  barbarous  a  practice 
it  was  to  worfhip  idols  flamed  with  human  gore  \ 
but  the  common  people,  whole  hearts  we; e  bal¬ 
dened,  and  eyes  blinded  by  their  priefts,  and 

who  were  accullomed  Ironi  infancy  to  tiemble 

at 
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at  the  names  of  falfe  Gods,  flood  in  need  of 
being  compelled,  by  a  falutary  violence,  to  let 
the  bandage  of  Ignorance  and  Error  be  plucked 
from  off  their  eyes. 

A  repafl  was  then  ferved  up.  Cortez  ad¬ 
mitted  us  to  his  table.  He  obferved  us  eye 
with  uneafmefs  the  meats  that  were  fet  before 
us  :  for  we  knew  that  they  had  flaughtered  a 
great  number  of  our  friends.  He  read  our 
thoughts,  and  we  owned  he  had  gueffed  right. 
u  No,”  faid  he,  u  that  impious  cuftom  is  held 
u  in  horror  amongft  us:  nor  would  either  the 
«  mod  devouring  hunger,  or  the  moft  raging  thii  it 
“  overcome  our  repugnance  to  human  fiefli  and 
“  human  blood.”  What  fcruples,  indeed,  great 
Gods!  They  don’t  eat  men,  forfooth:  but  do 
they  kill  the  fewer  for  not  eating  them?  And 
where  is  the  difference,  fo  long  as  innocent 
blood  is  to  be  filed,  whether  it  be  the  vulture 
or  the  murderer  that  drinks  it? 

When  the  repafl;  was  over,  we  had  a  fight  of 
their  warlike  exercifes.  ins  blood' hunters  ! 
One  may  fee  plainly  they  are  born  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  deftruftion.  What  an  art,  what  a  fcience 
they  have  made  of  it!  They  vaulted  before  our 
eyes  upon  thofe  terrific  animals,  which  with 
one  hand  they  contrive  to  manage,  while  with 

the  other  they  brandifli  over  their  heads  a  iword 

that 
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that  glitters  and  flies  around  like  lightening. 
Imagine,  if  it  be  poflible,  the  prodigious  advan¬ 
tage  they  derive  over  us  from  the  mettiefomenefs, 
the  fpeed,  and  the  ftrength  of  thofe  animals, 
thofe  haughty  Haves  of  man,  who  fight  under 
their  mailers. 

But  this  aflonifning  advantage  is  Hill  lefs  fo, 
than  that  which  they  are  indebted  for  to  their 
weapons.  May  thou  never  experience  the  ufe 
they  have  contrived  to  make  of  fire,  and  of  a 
hard  and  cutting  metal  which  they  defpife,  like 
idiots  as  they  are,  preferring  to  it  that  gold 
which  we  find  fo  ill  able  to  defend  us  !  May 
thou  never  hear  that  inftrument  of  thunder  of 
which  they  made  trial  before  us !  The  thunder 
of  Heaven  is  not  more  terrific  when  it  rumbles 
through  the  fky.  Inca,  it  is  certainly  the  Ge¬ 
nius  of  deflrudlion  himfelf  that  has  made  them 
this  fatal  prefent.  All  this  would  ftill  be  no¬ 
thing,  were  it  not  for  the  concert  and  regula¬ 
rity  of  thofe  inflantaneous  and  concerted  move¬ 
ments  which  they  make  for  the  purpofe  of  attack 
or  of  defence.  It  is  that  art  of  marching 
without  breaking  their  ranks,  of  opening  upon 
occafion,  of  rallying  again  when  broken  ;  it  is 
that  art  which,  changed  into  an  habit,  renders 
them  invincible.  For  our  parts,  as  for  defying 
death,  as  to  dying,  we  can  do  it  as  well  as  they ; 

but 
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but  we  don’t  know  how  to  kill  ....  At  thefe 
words  the  young  Cacique,  letting  his  head  fink 
upon  his  knees,  and  hiding  his  tears  with  his 
hands,  Forgive,  fays  he,  to  the  Inca,  forgive  this 
tranfport,  which,  alas  !  is  impotent.  There  are 
evils  again!!  which  the  heart  can  never  harden  it- 
felf. 

Before  we  were  difmifled,  Cortez,  in  exchange 
for  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  the  cloth  we  had  gi¬ 
ven  him,  made  us  a  few  prefents,  trifling  indeed 
in  themfelves,  but  to  which  in  our  eyes  their  no¬ 
velty  gave  a  value. 

«i  As  yet,”  added  he,  “  I  have  fpoken  to  you* 
«  in  the  name  of  a  God  who  has  appointed  me  to 
“  overthrow  your  idols,  and  to  build  up  temples 
“  to  him  upon  the  ruins  of  your  altars  ^  but  ye  fee 
«  in  me,  befides,  the  Minifter  of  a  potent  Mo- 
t(  narch,of  a  King,  who,  towards  the  parts  where 
“  the  Sun  rifes,  reigns  over  countries  more  ex- 
“  tenfive,  more  opulent,  and  more  flourifhing, 
“  than  the  empire  of  Montezuma.  Fie  is  well 
“  pleafed,  for  all  this,  to  have  him  for  an  ally. 
“  Tell  Montezuma,  that  I  am  coming  to  his 
“  court  to  make  him  the  offer  of  this  alliance  ; 
“and  that  Charles  of  Auftria,  fovereign  of  the 
“  Fall,  doubts  not  but  that  your  mailer  will  ren- 
“  der  to  him,  in  the  perfon  of  his  Minifter,  all  that 
“  is  due  to  the  Majefty  and  friendfhip  of  fo  great 
“  a  King.” 

Pilpatoe 
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Pilpatoe  made  anfwer  to  the  Spaniard,  that  if 
his  mailer  was  fo  rich  and  powerful,  it  was  won¬ 
derful  that  he  fhould  fend  to  fuch  a  diflance  in 
fearch  of  friends  and  allies ;  that  Montezuma 
would  certainly  think  himfelf  honoured  by  this 
embaffy ;  but  that  it  was  proper,  at  lead,  to  wait 
for  his  confent,  before  they  penetrated  any  farther 
into  his  dominions. 

“  Tell  him,”  faid  Cortez,  “  that  I  have  eroded 
<£  the  Ocean  to  fee  him  ;  that  the  honour  of  my 
u  King  requires  that  I  fhould  be  heard  ;  that 
(i  without  offering  me  an  affront,  Montezuma 
“  cannot  refufe  to  receive  me  at  his  court ;  and 
£<  that  I  fhould  be  unworthy  of  the  character  of 
“  Ambaffador  to  the  Prince  I  ferve,  if  I  returned 
<s  to  his  prefence  infulted  and  unavenged.” 


CHAP.  VII. 


H  E  anfwer  of  Montezuma  was  not  long 
in  coming.  His  refolution  was  to  per- 
filt  in  refufmg  Cortez  the  permiffion  of  pene¬ 
trating  farther  into  the  empire  :  and  he  thought 
that  frefh  prefents  might  be  a  means  of  foftening 
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the  harfhnefs  of  this  refufal.  Cortez  received 
the  prefents,  but  perfifted  in  his  demand. 

He  had  underftood  the  hatred  which  the  Ca¬ 
ciques  bore  to  Montezuma;  he  had  promifed 
them  to  humble  that  Monarch’s  pride,  and  to 
fecure  them  in  independence.  He  had  already 
been  received  as  a  friend  into  the  palace  of  the 
Cacique  of  Zampoalla,  where  we  found  him 
environed  with  a  crowd  of  kings,  all  vafials  of 
the  empire,  of  whom  he  had  formed  his  court. 

“  You  fee,”  faid  Teutila  to  him  “  with 
<c  what  magnificence  Montezuma  requites  the 
<c  friendfhip  of  a  King  who  is  pleafed  to  fol- 
licife  his.  But  this  is  all  which  the  manners, 
the  ufages,  the  laws  of  his  empire  can  poffibly 
allow  of:  and  without  declaring  yourfelves  his 
“  enemies,  you  cannot  delay  any  longer  to  quit 
<c  this  coaft.” 

Cortez,  at  thefe  words,  turning  to  the  Ca¬ 
ciques,  his  allies,  with  a  confident  fmile  upon  his 
countenance,  feemed  to  give  them  encourage¬ 
ment  by  his  looks.  Then  addreffing  himfelf  to 
us,  ((  Repair,”  faid  he,  ((  to  morrow,  to  the 
“  port  at  which  my  veffels  wait  for  me :  you 
<£  fhall  there  learn  my  refolution.” 

At  that  inffant  came  fome  of  his  people,  with 
horror  in  their  countenances,  and  whifpered  to 
him  m  private.  After  hearing  what  they  had 
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:to  fay,  be  turned  to  us,  and  in  a  hafy  tone  or¬ 
dered  us  to  follow  him. 

He  repaired  forthwith  to  the  temple,  whither 
they  were  leading  fome  young  captives  defin¬ 
ed  to  he  facrificed  to  our  Gods ;  for  one  of  our 
fef  ivals  was  then  celebrating.  He  arrived  at  the 
infant  when  the  vnfims  were  delivered  into  the  , 
hands  of  the  facrificer.  “  Wretches,”  faid  he, 

<<  fop  your  brutal  hands  !  Ye  think  to  honour 
<<  Heaven,  and  ye  provoke  it.”  At  thcfe  words, 
ruffing  forward,  and  running  in  between  the 
prief  and  the  viftims,  he  ordered  them  to  be  un¬ 
tied  and  to  he -kept  near  him. 

The  whole  people  were  aflembled  :  the  priefs, 
full  of  indignation,  cried  “  Sacrilege!”  and  de¬ 
manded  vengeance  for  their  affronted  Gods.  A I 
confufed  murmur  that  began  to  fpread  itfelf  through 
the  crowd,  feemed  to  threaten  a  difurbance  : 
Cortez  did  not  wait  for  it  to  break  forth  into 
aHion.  Taking  with  him  a  few  of  thofe  Spa¬ 
niards  that  attended  him,  he  afcended,  and  forced 
the  Cacique  to  afeend  the  feps  of  the  temple ; 
there  feizing  with  one  hand  the  thundevfruckj 
and  trembling  Prince,  and  with  the  other  hold¬ 
ing  his  drawn  fword  over  him  in  the  attitude  of 
friking,  “  Down  with  your  arms  !”  faid  he 
to  the  people,  with  a  loud  and  threatening  voice ; 

«  down  with  your  arms  this  moment,  or  I 

“  ffrike 
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rt  ftrike  here,  and  give  orders  for  every  man  of 
«  you  to  be  flaughtered  without  mercy.” 

The  fword  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Cacique,  the 
voice  of  Cortez,  his  threats,  his  aftor.ifhing  refo-* 
lution,  damped  the  fpirits  of  the  people,  and  the 
plot  was  Hided,  How  could  they  do  otheinne 
than  hand  in  awe  of  a  man,  whom  with  impu¬ 
nity  they  faw  braving  the  very  Cods  r  By  his* 
haughtinefs,  by  his  intrepidity  he  feerned  as  if  he 
were  himfclf  a  God.  He  ordered  the  iacnficeis 
to  be  brought  forth  to  him  from  the  altars,  behind 
which  they  had  retired.  44  Well,  ’  fays  he,  44  is 
«  it  thus  that  your  Gods  defend  your  perfons  and 
44  their  temple?  Who  holds  them?  Who  is  it- 
tL  that  charms  them?  I  am  but  a  mortal  man, 
44  why  don’t  they  crufh  me  in  the  midfl  of  my 
44  defiance  ?  Away  with  ye,  your  Gods  are  imp.o- 
4t  tent!  They  are  but  fo  many  phantoms  roufed 
44  by  your  delirious  fears.  Gods  greedy  of  car- 
44  nage  !  Gods  fed  with  fiefh  and  blood !  Can  ve- 
44  be  fo  fenfelefs  as  to  believe  it  ?  And  if  you  dcr 
44  believe  it,  can  ye  worfhip  beings  fo  detefhble ! 
44  Abjure  this  execrable  worfhip,  and  renounce,- 
44  in  obedience  to  the  true  God,  t-hefe  monftrous 
44  idols,  which  now  you  fhall  fee  me  break  in 
44  pieces.” 

He  fpoke,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  deep 
terror  with  which  the  whole  people  were  im- 
p refled,  he  commanded  his  attendants  to  throw 
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clown  our  Gods  from  the  top  of  their  altars,  and 
to  roll  them  out  of  the  Temple. 

Upon  this  fini  filing  flroke  of  impiety,  we  all 
expeUed  to  fee  the  Temple  fall  down  about  the 
ears  of  the  profaners.  The  Temple  flood  flill  as 
ever,  and  our  Gods,  beaten  down,  and  rolled  into 
the  mire,  fullered  themfelves  to  be  trampled  un¬ 
der  foot. 

The  ffranger  then  renaming  all  his  eafe  and  fe- 
renity,  “  People,”  faid  he,  “  behold  your  Gods. 
“  To  thefe  vain  images  have  you  facrificed  mil- 
s<  lions  of  your  fellow-creatures.  Open  your  eyes, 
{S  and  (liudder  at  what  ye  have  done.”  He  then 
caufed  the  young  Indians  to  be  brought  to  him, 
who  had  been  faved  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priefts. 
<(  My  children,”  faid  he  to  them,. <£  live  :  give  life 
((  to  others  :  make  it  eafy,  quiet,  happy  to  thofe 
i(  from  whom  ye  received  it :  and  referve  the  fa- 
<c  crifice  of  it  to  the  moment  in  which  your 
<£  Prince,  your  country,  and  your  friends,  fhall 
<c  require  it  of  you  in  the  field.” 

iS  Ye  fee,”  continued  he,  addrefling  himfelf  to 
us,  u  that  I  had  fome  reafon  for  wifhing  to  pene- 
s{  trate  as  far  as  the  court  of  Montezuma.  Meet 
f(  me  to-morrow  at  the  port :  you  will  judge  then 
i!  whether  it  be  prudence  in  him  to  perfifl  in  his 
refufal.”  ,  ^ 

Inca,  thou  canfl  not  conceive  the  fudden  re¬ 
volution  that  took  place  in  the  minds  of  the 

people. 
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people,  as  foon  as  they  became  allured  of  the 
overthrow  of  their  Gods.  Imagine  to  thyfelf  a 
herd  of  Haves,  accu Homed  from  their  very  birth 
to  crouch  under  the  burthen  of  their  chains, 
and  who,  being  on  a  fudden  delivered  from  their 
load,  hold  up  their  heads  and  breathe  the  air  of 
liberty.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  the  people  of 
Zampoalla.  For  a  time,  fome  remains  of  fear 
interrupted  and  kept  down  their  joy.  They 
feemed  to  apprehend,  left  the  vengeance  which 
they  had  firlt  expected  from  their  Gods  might  be 
lying  dormant  for  the  prefent,  only  to  break  forth 
afterwards  with  augmented  fury.  But  when  they 
faw  them  hacked  to  pieces,  and  thrown  abroad 
out  of  the  Temple,  they  gave  themfelves  up  to 
fuch  tranfports,  as  fhewed  plainly  that  their  wor- 
fhip  had  never  had  any  other  caufe  than  terror, 
and  that  their  hearts  detelted  ihofe  deities  whom 
their  lips  implored. 

iS  Doubtlefs,”  faid  the  Inca ;  <c  nor  is  it  in 
man’s  nature  to  pay  a  willing  adoration  to  any 
si  other  objedt  than  a  juft  and  beneficent  Being, 
((  fuch  as  you  were  told  of,  and  faw  worfhipped 
iS  by  thofe  ftrangers  themfelves  ;  of  whom  I  can’t 
(<  help  entertaining  another  opinion  than  what 
you  do.” 

They  are  tygers,  faid  the  Cacique,  who  wor- 
fhip  a  tyger  like  themfelves.  They  tell  us  of  a 
God  of  peace,  a  God  of  mildnefs  and  benevo- 

E  3  fence; 
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lence  :  ’tis  a  fnare  they  fpread  for  our  credulity. 
Their  God  is  cruel  implacable,  and  a  thoufand 
times  more  blood-thirfly  than  all  the  Gods  he 
has  overcome. 

Know,  that  under  the  eyes  of  us  who  fpeak  to 
thee,  they  have  facrificed  to  him  more  than  a 
million  of  viTims :  that  in  his  name  they  have 
caufed  tears  and  blood  to  flow  in  torrents  ;  that 
he  is  not  yet  fatiated,  but  is  ftill  craving  for  more 
and  more.  But  fuffer  me  to  go  on  ;  thou  fhalt 
prefently  behold  thefe  hypocrites  in  their  genuine 
colours. 

The  next  day  they  took  us  to  the  port  where 
Cortez  kept  his  fleet ;  and  there  they  bade  us  waic 
for  him.  Mean  time  a  thoufand  thoughts  diftraft- 
ed  us.  What  we  had  feen  the  day  before,  wha.tr 
we  had  heard,  the  inconceivable  afcendant  which 
that  aftonifhing  man  had  acquired  over  the  minds 
of  the  Caciques,  and  over  the  very  foul  of  the 
people ;  his  virtues,  or  rather  appearances  of 
virtue  ;  the  power  of  his  words  ;  the  overthrow  of 
our  deities ;  the  triumph  of  his  God;  all  thefe 

*  Bartholomew  de  Las-Cafas,  after  having  given  Charles  V.  a 
pifhrre  of  the  cruelties  committed  in  the  New  World  ;  “  This,” 
fays  he,  “  is  the  reafon  why  the  Indians  are  fo  ready  to  make 
<<  their  rr.ock  at  the  Gcd  we  worfhip,  and  perfid  fo  obdinately. 
u  jn  their  incredulity.  They  are  perfuaded,  that  the  God  of 
<<  the  Chridians  is  the.  mod  evil  of  all  Gods  :  becaufe  the  Chri- 
“  Ilians  who  worfhip  him  are  the  mod  wicked  and  corrupt  of 
a  all  mankind.”  (Difcovery  of  the  Wed  Inches,  p.-  180.) 
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particulars  together  confpired  to  throw  us  into 
fuch  a  train  of  thought,  as  could  not  but  give  us 
difmal  apprehenfions  for  the  future. 

Mean  time,  we  could  not  help  admiring,  as 
we  flood  upon  the  fhore,  thofe  immenfe  canoes, 
the  ftrudlure  of  which  was  a  prodigy,  a  miracle  in 
i  our  eyes !  Their  vafl  Tides  were  formed  by  an 
afremblage  of  folid  timbers,  that  had  been  bent 
and  doped  as  if  they  had  been  fo  many  pliant 
ruflies  :  they  had  wings,  that  were  woven  out  of 
a  kind  of  bark,  and  hung  on  upon  the  {ferns  of 
trees  as  lofty  as  our  cedars:  thus  applied,  as  they 
floated  to  and  fro,  they  were  impelled  and  diftend- 
j,  ed  by  the  wind.  Thus  it  is  the  wind  that  governs 
thefe  floating  cables ;  a  Angle  oar,  connected  with 
the  extremity  of  the  veffei,  ferves  to  diredt  it  in 
its  courfe. 

W e  were  bufy  in  fpeculating  upon  this  formi¬ 
dable  armament,  when  Cortez  came  up  to  us,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  troops.  That  inftant  the  Spa- 
1  niards  threw  themfelves  into  the  veflels.  We 
thought,  at  firft,  they  were  actually  about  taking 
their  departure ;  but  the  fhort-liv’d  joy  we  had 
conceived  at  that  imagination,  gave  place  on  a 
bidden  to  the  moft  violent  affliction.  We  flaw 
them  drip  thefe  prodigious  edifices  of  every  thing 
they  contained  ;  timbers,  metals,  fails  and  corda¬ 
ges,  every  thing  was  carried  off ;  and  Cortez,  fet- 

ting 
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ting  the  example  to  his  troops,  {hatched  up  a  ' 
ming  torch,  and,  holding  it  to  one  of  the  canoes, 
fet  fire  to  the  veffel,  and  prefently  the  whole  fleet 
was  reduced  to  afhes. 

While  the  devouring  element  was  executing 
its  deflrudtive  office,  Cortez,  with  a  look  of  in¬ 
ful  ting  tranquillity,  turn’d  to  us,  and  faid,  “  So 
({  long  as  the  means  of  quitting  thefe- coafts  were 
((  flip  in  my  pofieflion,  Montezuma  might  have 
«  made  a  doubt  of  my  perfevering  in  my  refolves. 

<<  Mexicans  !  tell  him  what  ye  have  feen  ;  and,  if 

he  will  not  welcome  me  as  a  friend,  Jet  him 
«  prepare  to  meet  me  as  an  enemy.”  We  were 
then  difmiffed,  all  terror  and  amazement  at  this 
over-bearing  arrogance, 

Montezuma  was  waiting  with  impatience  for 
our  return.  He  afiembled  his  Counfellors  and 
his  Priefts  to  hear  our  report.  The  prefence  of 
thefe  latter  made  us  draw  a  veil  over  a  great  part  of 
that  load  of  humiliation  and  outrage,  under  which 
the  God  of  Cortez  had  overwhelmed  our  Gods  : 
every  thing  elfe  was  laid  before  them  in  an  exadb 
and  fimple  narrative,  in  the  courfe-  of  which,  a 
few  {ketches  we  had  taken  ferved  to  reprefent 
what  could  not  be  exprefied  in  words.  The 
Monarch  heard  us  with  a  ftupid  kind  of  aftonifh- 
ment,  which  feemed  to  bereave  the  mind  of  the 
faculties  of  thought,  and  even  of  volition.. 
“  Thefe  Grangers,”  faid  he,  “  feem  to  poflefs 
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«  an  afcendant  over  us,  which,  I  own,  alarms 
«  me.  What  you  tell  me  of  them  feems  altoge- 
<<  ther  to  favour  of  the  miraculous :  there  is 
“  certainly  fomething  more  than  human  at  the 
44  bottom  of'it.” 

44  They  are  mere  enlightened,  doubtlefs,  and 
44  more  induftrious  than  we,”  anfvvered  Pilpatoe  , 
4C  but  all  this  knowledge  does  not  render  them  im- 
44  mortal.  Hunger,  deep,  pain  and  wearinefs, 
44  all  the  wants  and  all  the  ills  of  life  are  their 
44  lot,  as  well  as  ours.  The  foul  of  a  Spaniard 
44  takes  its  flight  out  of  the  wound  made  by  an 
44  arrow,  as  readily  as  that  of  an  Indian  does  j 
44  this  was  my  enquiry  :  as  to  every  thing  elfe,  it 
44  matters  little.” 

Montezuma,  who  one  fliould  have  tnought 
would  have  taken  courage  at  a  fpeech  like  this, 
gave  no  figns  of  his  being  at  all  affedled  by  it. 
He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Priells,  and 
feemed  as  if  he  were  trying  to  read  his  deftiny 
in  their  looks. 

Seeing  this,  the  Pontiff  addrefling  himfelf  with 
an  air  of  authority  to  his  Sovereign,  took  up 
the  difeourfe  :  44  Sir,”  faid  he,  44  I  would  not 
44  have  you  be  furprized  at  the  weaknefs  of  our 
44  Gods,  or  at  the  ruin  which  ieems  to  await 
44  your  empire.  We  have  called  up  the  mighty 
44  God  of  Evil,  the  fearful  Teicalepulca.  He 

44  appeared. 
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c<  appeared  to  us  over  the  pinnacle  of  the  Tern-*' 
u  pie,  amidft  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  Clouds' 
iK  rent  by  lightning  were  his  feat.  His  head' 
u  reached  up  to  heaven  :  his  arms,  which 
<£  ftretched  from  north  to  fouth,  feemed  to  in- 
44  circle  the  whole  earth  :  from  his  mouth  the 
Ci  poifon  of  peRilence  feemed  ready  to  burlt' 
<£  forth  :  in  his  hollow  eyes  fparkled  the  de- 
<£  vouring  fire  cf  madnefs  and  of  famine;  he 
“  held  in  one  hand  the  three  darts  of  war,  and 
C£  in  his  other  rattled  the  fetters  of  captivity. 
4£  His  voice,  like  the  found  of  ftorms  and  tern- 
6i  peRs,  fmote  our  ears  :  Ye  mock  me  :  my 
u  altars  thirft  in  vain  :  my  victims  are  not  fat-' 
c£  ten’d  :  a  few  half-flarved  wretches  are  all  the- 
iS  offerings  ye  beftow  on  me.  Where  is  now  the 
u  time  when  twenty  thoufand  captives  in  one- 
u  day  lay  flaughter’d  in  my  temple  ?  Its  rock 
(i  return’d  no  other  found  but  groans  and  bitter 
s<  wailings,  which  rejoiced  my  heart  ;  altars' 
((  fwam  in  blood  ;  rich  offerings  lay  fcatter’d- 
K  on  my  floor.  Hath  Montezuma  forgotten  that 
t£  I  am  Telcalepulca,  and  that  all  Heaven’s 
M  plagues  are  the  miniflers  of  my  wrath  ?  As 
(<  for  the  other  Gods,  let  him  fend  them  away 
empty,  if  he  will ;  their  indulgence  expofes 
*c  them  to  contempt :  by  buffering  it,  they  en- 
H  courage  and  deferve  it  :  but  let  him  know) 
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«  that  it  is  folly  in  the  extreme  to  neglect  a  jea- 
<c  lous  God,  the  God  of  Evil.” 

Terrified  at  this  portentous  intelligence,  Mon¬ 
tezuma  gave  inftant  orders  that  the  captives 
fhould  be  furveyed,  and  a  thoufand  of  them 
picked  out  to  immolate  to  their  incenfed  God  : 
that  they  fhould  be  fattened  up  with  all  poffiblc 
expedition ;  and  that  as  foon  as  every  thing  was 
ready,  they  fhould  be  offered  up  in  folemn  lacri- 
fice. 

Shocked  at  the  recital,  “  What  fay  you?” 
interrupted  the  Inca,  “  a  thoufand  vidtims  in 
“  one  day  1”  Yes,  replied  the  Cacique : 
and  where  is  the  wonder  ?  So  many  calamities 
have  afflicted  the  earth,  that  man,  weak  and 
unhappy  man,  has  looked  upon  the  God  of 
Evil  as  the  mofl  powerful  of  all  Gods.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  hopes  to  difarm  the  fury  of  that 
malignant  Being,  it  has  been  thought  proper 
to  offer  him  a  barbarous  and  fanguinary  worfhip  ; 
fuch  a  worfhip  (in  fhort)  as  fhould  be  correfpon- 
dent  to  his  character.  I  have  already  told  thee 
thefe  ftrangers  facrifice  to  him  as  well  as  we. 
Indeed  to  what  other  Deity  fhould  they  offer  up 
fuch  a  fea  of  blood  ?  If  there  be  any  other  God 
they  worfhip  in  this  manner,  his  name  is  a  fecret 
they  conceal  from  us  ;  and  that  doubtlefs  is  the 
means  they  take  to  preferve  the  exclufive  favour 
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of  that  God  to  whom  the  tears  of  the  afflicted, 
and  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  are  fuch  delight¬ 
ful  facrifices. 

The  indolent  and  feeble  Monarch  thought  he 
had  done  for  every  thing,  when  he  had  given 
orders  for  this  facrifice  :  but  his  enemy,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  making  hafty  ftrides.  Having 
defeated  our  neighbours  *,  and  brought  them 
over  to  his  fide,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army.  Then  it  was  that  Monte¬ 
zuma  no  longer  made  a  f<?cret  of  his  defpondence. 
He  would  needs  try  once  more  what  could  be 
effected  by  prefents.  He  offered  the  Spaniards 
to  divide  with  them  his  vafl  treafures,  and  to  be 
at  the  charge  of  building  them  a  new  fleet,  if  they 
would  but  depart  the  country. — Miferable  expe¬ 
dient!  All  this  ferved  but  to  betray  his  weaknefs, 
to  increafe  their  pride,  and  to  provoke  their  infa- 
tiable  avarice.  Cortez  accordingly,  more  refo- 
lute  and  more  arrogant  than  ever,  declared,  that 
it  was  to  no  purpofe  to  think  of  dazzling  him 
with  prefents  he  defpifed  :  that  it  was  not  gold 
which  would  efface  a  (tain  that  injury  had  im¬ 
printed  :  and  that  the>  affront  he  had  received 
was  fuch,  as  nothing  but  blood  could  wipe 
away. 

*  The  people  of  Tiafcala. 

That 
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That  proud  city,  now  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
ruins!  ill-fated  Mexico,  lifted  up  its  head  in  the 
i  middle  of  a  lake,  as  if  riling  out  of  the  bofom  of 
the  waters:  the  approach  to  it  was  over  a  number 
of  caufeways,  fo  narrow,  that  they  might  any  of 
them  be  eafily  cut  through.  That  over  which 
I  Cortez  took  his  way,  puffed  through  the  town 
in  which  my  father  commanded.  He  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  difpute  the  paffage,  and  waited  for  no¬ 
thing  but  the  confent  of  Montezuma.  That 
confent  he  was  not  able  to  obtain.  We 

had  now  nothing  left  but  to  receive  thefe 
Grangers  as  our  mailers,  and  to  hunble  our* 
jfelves  at  their  feet.  ...  Ah!  how  I  did  ffiake 
what  rage!  How  I  did  deteff  the  peremptory 
.command  which  forced  us  to  this  difgraceful 
Icondudt !  What  a  (lain  upon  the  character  of  a 
king  is  fuch  an  excefs  of  weaknefs!  He  came  in 
perfon,  unarmed,  to  wait  upon  his  enemies, 
Striving  to  cover  his  lhame  under  a  veil  of  vain 
magnificence.  He  received  them  wiih  all  the 
[marks  oi  joy  and  friendfhip,  loaded  them  with 
jprefents,  and  invited  them  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  palace  of  the  King  his  Father  *:  he  fhut 
limfelf  up  from  us,  and  was  vifible  to  not  a  foul 
i>nt  them.  Cortez,  the  molt  confummate  of  all 


dif- 


|  The  palace  of  Axayaca, 
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tfHTemblers,  flatter’d  his  vanity,  dazzled  his  ima¬ 
gination,  got  pofleffion  of  his  confidence,  and 
inveigled  him  (fuch  was  the  Spaniard’s  aftonifh- 
ing  addrefs)  into  that  palace,  which,  by  that  time 
lrad  been  turned  into  a  fortrefs,  and  of  which  he 
and  his  people  had  the  abfolute  command. 

And  now  mull;  I  be  forced  to  come,  cried 
the  Cacique,  to  tell  an  exploit  by  which  thefe 
ruffians  put  the  iinifhing  ilroke  to  this  long 
courfe  of  perfidy,  infolence,  and  outrage.  In 
the  very  centre  of  the  city,  in  the  midft  of  his 
own  people,  in  his  own  father’s  palace,  was  Monte¬ 
zuma  himfeif  kept  pr boner  as  a  hoftage  by  thofe 
ruffians.  They  even  went  ffill  farther,  and  in 
order  to  break  his  fpirit,  and  humble  him  effec¬ 
tually,  they  threw  him  into  chains  like  a  (lave, 
or  rather  like  a  malefadlor.  Montezuma,  fo  to¬ 
tally  had  his  pride  as  well  as  his  fortitude  defert- 
ed  him,  held  out  his  hands,  and  without  a  com¬ 
plaint  fubmitted  to  the  ignominious  bonds.  He 
funk  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  meannefs,  as  even  to  make 
himfeif  merry  when  they  condefcended  to  eafe 
him  of  his  (hakles. 

Afhamed  of  his  weaknefs,  he  ftrove  to  hide 
it  from  his  people,  his  court,  and  even  from  his 
minifters.  He  pretended  that  all  this  was  but 
a  penance  he  had  voluntarily  impofed  upon  him¬ 
feif,  in  order  .to  expiate  the  death  of  fome  of 

Cortez’s 


Cortez’s  foldiers  *,  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
plains  of  Zampoalla.  He  fuffer’d  them  to  burn 
alive  before  his  own  eyes,  three  of  his  own  people 
who  had  chaftifed  the  infolence  of  that  banditti. 
I  fa\v  the  brave  Colpoca,  who,  in  a  tumult  railed 
by  thofe  ruffians,  had  killed  two  of  them  with  his 
own  hand,  and  who  had  prefented  himielf  to  our 
view  with  the  head  of  the  Caflilian  in  his  right  f, 
and  in  his  left  the  arrow,  (till  bloody,  with  which 
he  had  pierced  him  ;  I  faw,  I  fay,  that  brave  man, 


whom  fear  was  never  known  to  have  made  io  much 
as  wink  ;  that  man,  to  whom,  if  Mexico  could 
have  matched  with  only  twenty  more,  Mexico 
would  have  been  faved ;  i  faw  him  periiiiing  by 
fire  :  Cortez  had  thrown  him  alive  into  the 
Haines.  Look  at  that  young  man  who  weeps  at 
hearing  me  :  he  and  Colpoca  were  brothers.  He 
was  going  to  throw  himfelf  in  too  :  1  held  him 
back,  and  faid  to  him,  “  What  now  ?  Would  you 

i 

“  then  abandon  us  ?  Here  were  you  going  to 
4<  die,  and  without  a  thought  of  vengeance!” 

To  Montezuma  nothing  came  amifs ;  indignity 
no  more  than  violence.  He  rang  the  praifes  of 

*  Defcalante  and  feven  Spaniards,  of  the  number  of  thofe 
who  had  been  left  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  They  had  taken  part 
with  fome  mutineers  againft  the  troops  of  the  empire. 

f  The  name  of  the  Caftilian  was  Arruelo. 
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Cortez,  fpoke  with  rapture  of  his  civility  and  no* 
oie  manners.  I  o  hear  him,  one  would  have 
thought  he  nad  been  free  and  happy  in  the  midft 
or  there  his  jailors,  whom  he  trembled  but  to  look 
at,  {till  calling  them  his  friends.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion,  the  poor  wretch  invited  the  people  to  come 
and  make  entertainments  to  divert  him ;  2nd 
fummoned  his  nobles  to  attend  upon  his  perfon, 
iljat  their  prefence  might  add  luftre  to  his  court. 
I  he  welfare  oi  his  empire,  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity,  the  advantage  of  fuch  an  alliance, 
which  lerved  to  throw  a  veil  over'the  davifhnefs 
of  his  lituation,  the  fecret  warning  of  his  Gods, 
were  fo  many  pretences  he  made  ufe  of  to  impofe 
upon  us.  He  drove  even  to  appear  free  in  the 
eyes  of  the  very  people  who  were  holding  him  in 
Subjection.  He  anticipated  their  injunctions, 
in  order  to  fave  himfelf  from  being  obliged  to 
follow  them ;  and  laid  himfelf  under  the  hard- 
cfl  laws  imaginable,  for  fear  cf  having  them  dic¬ 
tated  to  him.  The  avarice  of  his  mailers  he  fed 
with  heaps  of  gold.  He  offered,  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord,  to  render  to  their  Prince  a  homage,  fuch  as 
even  their  own  pride  could  fcarcely  have  prompt¬ 
ed  them  to  exadt.  He  thought  to  colour  that 
act  of  weaknefs  and  dependence  with  a  fhew 
of  juilicc  and  magnanimity  :  and  while  he  was 

doing 


doing  every  thing  that  could  degrade  him  to  the 
loweft  pitch  of  fervility,  he  comforted  himfelf 
with  the  notion  of  preventing  people’s  feeing  that 
he  was  forced  to  it.  His  Gods,  who  had  de- 
ferted  and  deceived  him,  were  the  only  objects  he 
{hewed  any  conffancy  in  defending  :  liberty,  ho¬ 
nour,  the  properties  of  his  people  and  of  the 
crown,  every  thing  elfe  was  abandoned,  without 
I  an  effort,  to  his  infolent  oppreffors. 

His  hope  was,  that  at  length  loaded,  as  they 
were,  with  his  prefents,  foftened  as  he  thought 
by  his  compliances,  when  they  had  filled  the 
meafure  of  their  triumph  and  of  our  difgrace, 
they  would  be  prevailed  on  to  rid  us  of  their 
company.  They  promifed  they  would  ;  and  Hea¬ 
ven  feemed  inclined  at  one  time  to  make  them 
keep  their  promife  :  for  it  came  out  that  a  new 
gang  of  freebooters  of  the  fame  nation,  were  come 
to  difpute  the  conqueft  with  them  :  and  Cortez 
forced  to  go  and  give  battle  to  thefe  invaders, 
could  afford  to  leave  but  a  fmall  part  of  his 
troops  within  our  walls.  But  iuch  was  the 
amazement,  fuch  the  dejefftion  of  Montezuma, 
that  this  fmall  number  were  enough  to  keep  him 
in  their  power.  We  preffed  him  to  give  us  per- 
xniffion  to  deliver  him :  he  took  offence  at  the 
propofal  He  inf  fled  that  he  was  not  a  captive  j 
that  his  conduct  was  voluntary,  and  more  prudent 
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than  we  imagined  ;  that  he  had  been  at  a  good' 
deal  of  expence  to  make  thefe  people  his  friends 
and  that  he  would  not  expofe  himfelf  to  the  re 
proach  of  having,  broke  hk  faith  with  them.  u  I 
have  their  word/’  fays  he,  “  that  after  they 
have  made  fare  of  this  new  fleet,  they  will  quit 
st  this  country.” 

Montezuma  was  fo  pofTeffed  with  this  illufion* 
that  all  the  villany  of  a  crime  which  thou  wilt 
fluid der  at  the  mention  of,  could  fcarcely  unde¬ 
ceive  him.  We  were  celebrating  one  of  our  fe¬ 
stivals  ;  and  the  ufage  was,  on  thofe  folemnities*. 
to  pay  homage  to  the  Gods  by  public  dances. 
The  flower  of  the  young  nobility  diftinguifhed. 
themfelves  upon  this  occafion  by  their  magni¬ 
ficence;  and  Montezuma,  thinking  that  all  was 
peace,  had  a  mind  that  thefe  ruffians,  whom  he 
called  his  guefts,  fhould  be  prefent  at  the  fpec- 
tacle.  The  number  of  them  was  fmall  :  but 
they  were  armed  :  and  we  were  without  wea¬ 
pons,  as  without  fufpicion.  Let  any  one  ima¬ 
gine  to  himfelf  a  company  of  leopards  and  hyae¬ 
nas  roaming  about  a  pufture  where  a  helplefs 
herd  of  kids  or  deer  are  playing.  Their  appetite 
for  blood,  like  a  half-fmother’d  fire,  preys  upon- 
their  entrails  :  they  creep  on  in  blent  confpi- 
racy,  reining  in  their  fury ;  but  their  eager 
glances  foon  betray  their  purpofe  ;  then  on  a 
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jFudden,  giving  loofe  to  their  ^impatience,  they 
rufh  in  among  the  herd,  and  make  a  fearful 
daughter.  In  the  fame  manner  might  one  have 
feen  the  Caftilians,  who  were  fpeiftators  of  our 
peaceable  paftimes,  fidleing  round  us,  and  watch¬ 
ing  us  with  eyes  in  which  the  lull  of  gain  fparkled 
like  a  burning  fever.  The  gold,  the  pearls, 
the  diamonds  we  were  ornamented  with,  vile 
fopperies  which  they  adore,  kindled  in  their 
fouls  a  fury  by  which  nothing  was  held  facred. 
Loft  to  all  fenfe  of  humanity  and  fhame,  at  a 
fignal  given  they  unfheathed  their  fwords  *  ; 
then  falling  upon  the  Indians,  they  flaughtered 
without  diftindlion  the  whole  company,  a  few 
excepted,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
fecurity  in  flight.  Mafters  of  the  bloody  field, 
one  might  have  feen  them  ftripping  their  prey, 
and  bragging  of  their  plunder,  with  as  little 
attention  to  the  groans  of  the  dying,  as  the 
wild  beafts  pay  to  the  cries  of  the  animals  they 
are  tearing  open  in  order  to  drink  their  blood. 

After  this,  it  became  manifeft  that  we  had  no¬ 
thing  left  but  either  to  perilh  or  rid  ourfelves 
of  thefe  traitors.  In  vain  did  Montezuma 
ftrive  to  colour  over  the  blackneis  of  this  deed. 
He  was  no  longer  liftened  to  :  the  impatience 

*  The  watch  word  was  St  Janies. 
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and  fury  of  the  people  were  at  their  height.  The# 
flocked  round  my  father  s  palace,  befeeching  him 
to  take  their  defence  in  hand,  and  to  aflift  them 
in  the  refcue  of  their  king.  O  my  father  1  if 
valour,  prudence,  and  refolution,  could  have' 
faved  thy  country,  who  better  than  thou  could 
have  merited  the  title  of  its  deliverer?  Under 
him  tumult  and  confufion  gave  place  to  order 
and  defign.  Putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  he  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  forced 
them  to  retreat  within  the  inclofure  of  the  palace, 
which  ferved  them  as  an  afylum  ;  he  hemmed 
them  in  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  none  of  them 
durft  ftir  out,  and  befieged  them  on  every  ^fide. 
Juft  then  advice  was  brought  us  of  Cortez  s  re¬ 
turn. 

4  .  M 
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CITAP.  IX. 


THAT  fortunate  ruffian,  delivered  of  a* 
rival  *  who  was  come  to  difpute  the  prey 
with  him,  had  doubled  his  force  by  gaining  over 
the  party  that  was  fent  to  ruin  him  f .  More 


*  Narvaez. 


f  The  conduct  of  Cortez  on  that  occaficn  is  looked  upon  as* 
the  Bioft  brilliant  parage  in  lus  life. 
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haughty  and  infolent  than  ever,  he  revifited  our 
devoted  city  ;  a  gloomy  filence  aftonifbes  him  as 
lie  enters  the  walls.  Full  of  miftruft,  he  pulhes 
on  as  far  as  the  palace,  and  there  fliuts  himfelf  up 
iwith  his  companions. 

My  father  kept  following  them  with  his  eyes  : 
he  heard  their  Ihouts  of  congratulation.  “  To- 
u  morrow,”  fays  he,  “  to-morrow,  if  Heaven  fe- 
|“  cond  our  attempt,  we  will  turn  thofe  Ihouts  in- 

to  ffirieks  of  forrow.”  In  eficdl,  the  next  day 
the  whole  people  were  in  arms,  and  my  father 
[gave  orders  tor  the  alfault.  Inca,  that  moment 
was  a  terrible  one  indeed  !  If  to  fur  mount  a  ram- 
jpait  all  bridling  with  twords  and  lances  had  been 
ail  the  difficulty,  the  danger  would  have  been 
fcarce  worth  mentioning  :  but  paint  to  thyfelf  a 
jwaii  of  lire,  a  rampart  hurling  thunder,  from 
whence,  through  volumes  of  dame  and  fmoke,  if- 
Ifued  a  hail  of  murderous  balls,  every  fhot  of  which 
Imaiked  its  courfe  by  the  horrible  gap  it  made 
jin  our  ranks.  Thofe  gaps  were  filled  up  as  foon 
jas  made  :  our  Indians,  covered  with  the  blood 
pi  their  friends  which  fplafhed  around  them, 
marched  on  over  heaps  of  dead.  Their  onfet 
was  the  united  effort  of  animofity,  vengeance, 
land  defpair.  They  laboured  with  inceffant  obfti- 
nacy  to  break  down  the  walls  and  the  gates ; 
|they  made  ufe  of  their  lances  as  ladders  to  mount 

up 
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Up  by  :  the  wounded  Indians  ferved,  while  they" 
were  expiring,  as  Heps  to  their  companions. 
Tumult,  affright,  and  conflernation,  reigned 
within  :  fury  raged  without.  The  bufinefs 
would  have  been  accomplifhed,  if  the  Sun,  by 
robbing  us  of  his  light,  had  not  put  a  period  to 
the  combat. 

At  night  we  difcharged  a  flight  of  burning 
arrows,  which  fet  fire  to  the  roof  of  this  fatal 
palace.  Sleep  was  effectually  banifhed  from  it 
by  the  horrors  of  the  conflagration  :  and  while 
Cortez,  in  the  midfl  of  his  people,  was  labouring 
to  keep  it  under,  we  took  a  little  reil.  But  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  found  us  again  in 
arms. 

The  enemy  now  marched  cut :  the  whole  city 
became  the  field  of  battle.  Our  blood  ran  upon 
the  ground  in  torrents  5  but  we  beheld  with 
tranfport  that  of  the  Caftilians  run  too.  Night 
once  more  put  a  period  to  the  daughter.  Ihe  e- 
nemy  again  returned  within  their  walls. 

A  few  days  we  could  not  help  confecrating 
to  the  rites  of  burial :  the  enemy  employed  this 
interval  in  building  a  number  of  moving  towers, 
to  ferve  them  for  fhelter  againfl  a  hail  or  Bones 
which  we  kept  pouring  in  upon  them  from  the 
houfe  tops.  Mean  time,  my  father  employed  ail 
his  care  in  remedying  that  disorder  in  our  method 


of  fighting,  which  was  the  very  thing  that  ruined 
us ;  in  giving  our  motions  more  concert  and  de- 
fign ;  in  eftablifliing  ports,  in  difpofing  his  at¬ 
tacks,  in  contriving  at  different  quarters  places 
that  might  ferve  to  cover  our  own  people,  and  to 
ftop  the  enemy.  The  town,  built  as  it  was  in 
the  mid  ft  of  a  lake,  was  interfered  by  canals  ; 
over  thefe  canals  were  a  multitude  of  bridges, 
which  being  eafily  broken  down,  might  leave,  as 
we  retreated,  large  breaches  to  be  filled  up  or 
crofted  before  the  enemy  could  come  up  with  us. 
He  took  particular  pains  to  inftrutt  us  how  to 
make  advantage  of  this  circumftance. 

“  My  brave  fellows,1 ”  faid  he  to  us,  K  be 
<c  upon  your  guard  againft  that  blind  impe- 
“  tuofity,  which  deprives  you  of  all  power  to  aft 
«  in  concert.  A  croud  is  always  weak  :  and  in 
«  the  clofe  wedged  throngs  of  a  people,  who 
“  charge  tumultuoufty  and  without  order,  num- 
<i  bers  ftand  in  the  way  of  courage.  Do  but 
!  «  obferve,  in  all  your  movements,  the  order  I 

«*  have  prefcribed  to  you  :  I  will  be  anfwerable 
«  for  your  fuccefs.  It  will  coft  you  dear ;  but 
“  this  is  not  a  -time  for  us  to  fpare  ourfelves. 
“It  would  be  a  courfe  equally  fruitlefs  and 
“  difhonourable,  to  fhrink  in  battle  from  that 
«  death  which  otherwife  will  await  us  under  our 
“  own  roofs,  in  the  arms  of  our  wives  and 

“  children* 
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a  children.  As  to  liberty,  revenge,  and  the 
“  glory  o£  having  rendered  fervice  to  your  King 
<£  and  country,  you  can  find  them  no  where 
“  but  with  me  in  the  midfi;  of  Slaughtered 
<(  enemies/’ 

At  length,  we  faw  iiTuing  from  the  palace  of 
Cortez  a  number  of  towers  full  of  armed  men  : 
They  were  drawn  by  thofe  fierce  quadrupeds,  and 
from  their  totttring  fummits  iflued  rapid  Showers 
of  fire.  But  a  quantity  of  enormous  ftones, 
hurled  down  upon  them  from  the  houfe-tops, 
foon  battered  them  to  pieces.  The  fight  was 
then  maintained  on  open  ground ;  but  without 
diforder  or  confuficn.  Over  the  ruins  of  our 
palaces,  which  the  enemy  had  fet  on  fire,  Fury 
marched  in  Silence.  Death  advanced,  but  with 
gradual  and  interrupted  pace.  Each  trench  was 
a  poll  attacked  and  defended  with  the  molt  deter¬ 
mined  obflinacy.  All  the  advantage  the  enemy 
had  to  boaft  of  over  us,  was  their  arms ;  thofe 
tremendous  arms,  which  imitate  thunder  as  well 
in  their  deilrudtive  effedts  as  in  their  report  •,  this 
advantage,  I  fay,  was  the  only  one  they  had  over 
us  :  but  what  is  there  in  numbers  or  valour  that 
can  make  up  for  it  ?  This  circumftance  it  was, 
that  rendered  doubtful  the  iflue  of  fo  long  and 
bloody  a  confiidt.  The  enemy  indeed  quitted 

the 
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die  field  to  us :  but  they  were  rather  fatigued  than 
beaten. 

My  father  pointed  out  to  us  amongft  the  dead 
forty  or  fifty  of  thofe  ruffians  f:  an  earned:,  he 
told  us,  of  our  being  foon  able  to  exterminate 
the  reft  of  them.  Only  two  ftruggles  more,” 
fays  he,  “  fuch  as  this  has  been,  and  Mexico  is 
“  free.”  The  people  viewed,  with  an  eye  of 
eager  delight,^  the  Caftilians  lying  breathlefs  at 
their  feet.  “  No,  no,”  faid  they,  counting 
every  wound,  “  they  are  not  immortals.”  Each 
man  was  for  finding  out  the  wound  he  had  given 
amongft  the  reft. 

Encouraged  by  this  fpeclacle,  every  body  kept 
waiting  with  impatience  for  the  hour  of  affiault 
which  had  been  put  off  till  the  next  day.  The  hour 
came,  and  the  fiiock  was  fuch,  that  the  bsfieged 
could  fupport  themfelves  under  it  no  longer. 
Our  people  had  made  their  way  cloffi  to  the 
walls;  they  were  juft  upon  the  point  of  fcalin^ 
them,  which  would  have  made  them  mailers  of 
the  firft  court.  Cortez,  upon  that,  as  his  laft 
refource,  forced  Montezuma  to  make  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  lay  his  commands  on  us  to  retreat 

Montezuma  came  out,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
walls  made  a  fing  for  filence.  At  his  prefence 

f  Two-thirds  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  amongfl:  the  reft,  Cortes 
himfelf,  had  been  wounded  in  this  battle. 
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|  we  fufpended  the  affault.  I  he  people,  ftiuck 
with  awe,  fell  proftrate,  and  were  all  attention. 
The  Monarch  raifed  his  voice  :  he  thanked  his 
faithful  fubjedls  for  having  attempted  his  de¬ 
liverance  :  but  he  allured  them  that  he  was  free, 
and  in  the  company  of  friends.  “  As  tor  them,” 
faid  he,  44  they  are  ready  to  fet  out  in  their  re¬ 
st  turn  to-morrow,  if  you' will  but  lay  down  your 
“  arms,  and  in  token  of  peace  debit  tins  mftant 
“  from  hoftility.  Such  is  my  pleafure.  ^  I  com- 
44  mand  you  foto  do.  Od€v  your  king. 

The  multitude  at  thefe  words  began  to  waver 

in  their  refolutions. 

My  father  fixed  them.  sc  If  thou  art  free, 
44  great  King,”  faid  he  to  Montezuma,  “  quit 
44  thy  prifon,  come  forth  to  us,  and  rtign  o\er 
44  us;  till  then  we  cannot  liften  to  an  unhappy 
44  Prince,  compelled,  like  thee,  to  be  his  own 
44  betrayer.  No,  people ;  it  is  not  your  king 
44  that  fpeaks  to  you  ;  it  is  a  captive  who  repeats 
44  the  lefTon  of  his  tyrants.  His  lips  afk  peace; 
44  his  heart  pants  inwardly  for  vengeance.  Grant 
«  Mm  then,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  eve^y  thing 

44  his  tyrants  didtate.” 

At  thefe  words  the  affault  began  afrefh.  The 
people  cried  out  to  their  King  to  keep  aloof. 
The  enemy  (lopped  him,  and  pufhing  him  for* 

ward,  expofed  him  to  our  weapons.  My  father, 
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trembling  for  his  fafety,  tried  now  to  divert  the 

attack  to  fome  other  quarter. - It  was  too  late. 

A  fatal  done  had  already  (truck  the  haplefs  Mon¬ 
tezuma  :  He  daggered,  and,  in  falling,  yielded 
up  his  lad  breath  in  the  arms  of  his  enemies.  1  he 
people,  feeing  him  fall,  gave  a  fhriek  of  woe  . 
druck  with  horror,  they  betook  themfeives  to 
flight,  each  man  accufing  himfelf  as  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  parricide. 

In  a  fhort  time  the  enemy  fent  his  corpfe,  all 
bloody  and  disfigured.  In  an  indant,  the  di- 
dra£ted  multitude  flocked  around  the  body ;  and 
execrating  the  facrilegious  hand  that  druck  him, 
filled  the  air  with  their  lamentations,  bathing  their 
dead  Sovereign  with  their  tears. 

The  Caciques  affembled,  and  my  father  was 
chofen  to  fill  the  place  of  Montezuma.  Upon 
that  a  new  plan  of  attack,  and  the  necedity  of  a 
new  method  of  defence,  completed  the  terror  and 
embarrafiment  of  our  enemies. 

My  father  preferred  the  more  dilatory  but  furer 
meafure  of  a  blockade,  to  thefe  bloody  aflaults. 
Taking  a  circle  fo  wide  as  to  be  inacceffible  to 
the  fire  of  the  Spaniards,  he  drew  a  line  of 
trenches  and  ramparts  all  around  them.  The 
works  advanced.  Cortez  took  the  alarm,  and 
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refolded  upon  a  retreat.  This*  WaS  the  decifive  • 
moment ;  he  had  nothing  left  for  it,  in  order  to 
get  clear,  but  to  make  his  way  over  one  of  the 
caufeways  which  run  acrofs  the  lake  ;  and  nay 
father,  being  well  aware  that  Cortez  would  at* 
tempt  to  make  his  retreat  under  favour  of  the 
nignt,  broke  up  the  bridges  that  joined  the  caufe-  j 
way,  lined  it  with  a  multitude  of  canoes  manned 
with  the  choieeft  of  his  bowmen  and  dingers,  and 
refolved  to  charge  the  enemy  in  perfon  at  the  head 
of  his  Caciques.'  Every  thing  was  executed  as 
it  was  planned only  with  too  much  ardour. 
Our  people  could  not  be  kept  from  quitting  the 
canoes,  and  throwing  .tliemfelves  upon  the  caufe- 
way.  This  imprudence  cod  the  lives  of  a  multi-  1 
tude  of  Indians.  Tvft)  hundred,  however,  of 
Cortez’s  own  foldiers,  and  a  thoufand  of  his  al¬ 
lies,  fell  by-our  arms  :  a  bridge  of  boats  faved  the 
reft  :  and  when  the  day  came,  and  difeovered 
the  carnage  of  the  night,  we  found  thofe  Caftili- 
ans,  of  whom  Death  had  given  us  our  revenge, 
loaded  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  gold  they  were 
come  to  rob  us  of,  that  they  had  funk  under  the 
incumbrance.  Thus  it  was,  that  for  once  that 
metal  was  of  ufe  to  us. 

In  this  combat,  in  which  the  lake  of  Mexico 
had  been  difcoloured  with  our  blood,  my  father 
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had  received  two  mortal  wounds.  lie  called 
me  to  him  in  his  laft  agonies  ;  “  My  fon,”  faid 
he,  “  thou  feeft  the  effeas  of  a  bad  reign.  Thefc 
Ci  ruffians  will  come  back  ftronger  than  ever,  fe- 
«  conded  by  the  tribes  who  had  groaned  under 
“  the  tyranny  of  Montezuma.  Alas  !  my  dying 
«  thoughts  forefee  but  too  plainly  the  ruin  of  my 
c<  country :  It  is  fome  comfort  to  me,  however, 
“  that  I  {ball  not  be  a  witnefs  of  it,  and  that 
u  my  laft  moments  have  been  employed  in  ftrug- 
c‘  gling  to  prevent  it.  Defend  thy  country  as 
i(  I  have  done  ;  defend  it  even  without  hope ; 
u  and  be  the  laft  to  fight  over  its  ruins.”  At 
thefe  words,  I  felt  myfelf  prefied  between  his 
arms  :  and  having  given  me  the  paternal  kifs 
with  his  cold  lips,  he  died. 

At  the  recollection  of  this  cruel  and  tender 
fcene,  the  emotions  of  t^he  Mexican  Hero  were 
fo  violent,  that  his  voice  was  choaked  with  them  •: 

4/ 

and  the  Incas,  fympathizing  with  the  fenfibility 
of  fo  virtuous  a  fon,  waited  in  filence  till  his 
heart  had  found  relief. 


CHAP.  X. 

THE  choice  of  a  fuccefior  to  my  virtuous 
father,  refumed  Orozimbo?  fell  upon  his 
aephew,  young  Guatimozin,  my  familiar  friend, 
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the  mod  valiant  of  men.  He  proved  himfelf  well 
worthy  of  their  choice;  but  alas!  his  courage 
was  not  feconded  by  Fortune. 

Cortez  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  lake  with 
a  mod  formidable  force.  To  a  thoufand  Cafli- 
lians  his  good  fortune  had  added  no  fewer  than 
a  hundred  thoufand  auxiliaries  :  fuch  was  the  ar¬ 
dour  with  which  our  countrymen  ran  to  meet  the 
yoke. 

Terror  fpread  itfelf  through  all  the  circumja¬ 
cent  cities.  Some  of  them  ranging  themfclves 
under  the  banner  of  Cortez,  armed  themfelves 
on  his  fide  ;  others  were  deferred,  and  their  di- 
drafted  inhabitants  either  took  refuge  within  cur 
walls,  or  'fled  towards  the  mountains. 

In  a  fliort  time  we  faw,  launched  upon  the  lake 
of  Mexico,  a  fleet  like  that  which  had  firft  brought 
thofe  robbers  to  our  coads  In  vain  did  our 
numerous  canoes  furround  and  affault  it  on  every 
fide :  battered  and  run  clown  by  the  fhock  of 
thofe  enormous  barks,  they  funk  in  multitudes 
with  their  crews. 


(' 
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The  genius  and  activity  of  our  young  King  made 
unheard  cf  efforts,  to  make  up  for  the  advantage 
the  enemy’s  barks  had  over  our  feeble  cock- boats. 
His  order  and  intelligence  fignalized  themfelves 

*  He  had  received  a  reinforcement  from  Spain. 
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Hill  more  in  the  defence  of  our  caufeways.  In 
the  bufieft  of  the  works,  in  the  hotted  of  the 
danger,  prefent  every  where,  forwarding  every 
thing,  animating  every  body,  -lie  was  the  very 
foul  of  his  people.  The  fire  of  his  courage 
diffufed  itfelf  through  every  heart.  The  ob- 
dacles  lie  continued  to  oppofe  to  the  advances 
of  the  Cadilians,  wearied  out  at  length  their 
perfeverance.  Difiieartened  at  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  a  tedious  fiege,  they  propofed  peace 
to  us.  It  was  what  the  whole  people  demanded ; 
the  King  himfelf  contented  to  it ;  the  famine 
which  we  were  prefied  with  rendered  it  defireable 
to  all  *,  the  Prieds,  in  the  name  of  their  Gods, 
were  the  only  men  to  oppofe  it.  They  had 
before  broken  the  fpirit  of  Montezuma ;  they 
now  imprudently  flattered  the  prefumption  of 
Guatimozin.  A  flvadow  of  danger  had  at  fird 
thrown  them  into  con (ler nation:  a  glimmeringof 
fuccefs  now  rendered  them  as  arrogant  as  they 
had  before  been  cowardly. 

Upon  the  faith  of  an  oracle  we  rejected  peace# 
Fatal  credulity !  A  God  more  powerful  than  all 
their  Gods,  belied  their  futile  prophecies.  Fie 
brought  down  upon  us  from  the  mountains  a, 
fierce  and  favage  tribe  *  ;  he  turned  their  furious 

*  The  Otomies, 
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pride  into  an  ardent  and  docile  zeal :  and  Cortex 
had  no  fooner  reinforced  his  army  with  their  for¬ 
midable  battalions,  than  he  refolved  to  make  a  re¬ 
gular  alfault.  - 

A  palfage  was  at  length  opened  over  the  three 
caufeways,  fpite  of  every  effort  that  could  be  made 
by  the  mod  determined  courage.  The  enemy 
advanced  up  to  the  walls,  and  fixed  their  quarters 
among  the  ruins.  They  thence  pufhed  on,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  dreadful  carnage,  which  the  thunder 
of  their  arms  made  every  where  before  them  ; 
and  by  three  oppofite  routes,  having  penetrated 
at  length  to  the  very  centre  of  th<*  city,  where  for 
three  days  death  and  horror  had  borne  fway  .  .  .  .- 
At  thefe  words  a  tranfport  of  fury  broke  in  upon 
his  utterance ;  <c  O  horrid  recollection  1”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  and  his  eyes  feemed  to  reproach  them®- 
felves  for  buffering  the  light  to  vifit  them. 

The  Inca  tried  to  foothe  his  agony.  Ah ! 
refumed  the  unfortunate  Prince,  thou  fnalt  judge' 
prefently  whether  I  have  not  reafon  to  be  affe£led. 
I  was  fighting  by  the  fide  of  my  king;  I  bad 
quitted  the  palace  of  my  father,  and  in  that^ 
palace,  befieged  as  it  was,  I  had  left  a  filler,  a 
filler  I  adored,  and  who  loved  me  with  a  recipro¬ 
cal  affe£lion.  For  her  protection  and  defence,  I* 
had  left  with  her  as  a  guard  the  brave  Telafco, 
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the  faithful  friend  of  my  heart,  him  that  of  all 
men  was  the  moil  dear  to  me,  and  to  whom  my 
filter  Rood  betrothed.  That  truRy  friend  defend¬ 
ed  himfelf  with  all  the  bravery  that  love  and  def¬ 
loration  could  infpire ;  he  communicated  the 
fame  ardour  to  his  foldiers  *,  one  would  have 
thought  every  man  of  them  had,  like  him,  been 
fighsin^  in  defence  of  the  life  and  honour  of  a  be¬ 
loved  miftrefs.  Not  an  arrow  miffed  its  mark  j 
the  court  of  the  palace  fwam  with  blood  :  death 
blocked  no  the  entrance.  But  from  the  adjoining 
palaces  which  the  enemy  had  fired,  the  flames  oe- 
gan  to  fpread  tbemfelves  to  this.  The  befieged 
now  finding  tbemfelves  enveloped  in  a  gult  04. 
fmoke,  the  flames  foon  pierced  through  this 
cloud,  faflened  on  the  cedar  roofs,  and  fpread 
tbemfelves  from  room  to  room. 

My  frfier’s  danger  engrofled  the  whole  atten¬ 
tion  cf  my  friend.  He  ran  to  look  for  her  in  the 
midfl  of  the  conflagration  :  all  within  was  foli- 
tude  :  the  foldiers  were  all  employed  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  approaches:  the  name  of  his  dear  Ama- 
zilii  echoes  through  the  lonely  chambers.  At  lafi 
he  beheld  the  di Reacted  maid,  her  hair  all  difhe- 
velled,  running  to  and  fro  in  fearch  of  him  ;  her 
only  hope  was  to  receive  one  parting  embrace  from 
him,  before  they  periRied  in  the  flames.  <fc  My 
45  life!^  faid  he,  running  up  to  her  and  clafping 
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her  in  his  arms,  u  we  muft  die,  or  elfe  be  flaves: 
€i  Choofe  for  us  :  a  moment  mult  determine.” 
6C  Let  us  die  then,”  faid  my  filler.  Upon  that  he 
took  an  arrow  out  of  his  quiver,  in  order  to  pierce 
his  heart.  “  Stop,”  fays  foe,  “  begin  with  me ; 
u  I  cannot  truft  my  own  hand,  and  I  would  die 
u  by  thine.” 

At  thefe  words,  finking  into  his  arms,  and 
bringing  her  mouth  clofe  to  his,  that  fhe  might 
leave  on  it  a  parting  figh,  fhe  bared  her  bo- 
fom.  Ah!  what  mortal  in  that  moment  would 
not  have  felt  his  courage  fail  him  !  My  friend, 
turning  to  look  at  her  as  fhe  fpoke,  met  a  pair 
of  eyes  whofe  melting  languor  would  have  dis¬ 
armed  even  the  God  of  Evil.  He  turned  his  own 
afide,  and  lifted  up  his  arm  over  her  head  to 
ftrike :  his  trembling  arm  fell  down  again  by 
his  fide.  Thrice  {he  begged  his  aid  ;  and  thrice 
his  hand  fhrunk  from  the  fatal  office.  This 
ftruggle  gave  him  time  to  alter  his  refolution. 
il  No,  no,”  fays  he,  I  can  never  do  it.  “  And 
**  fee  you  not,”  fays  fhe,  <l  the  flames  on  one 
C£  fide  of  us ;  and  on  the  other,  the  flavery  and 
££  fhame  that  are  awaiting  us,  unlefs  we  learn 
“  to  die?”  “  Yes,”  fays  he,  “  but  liberty  and 
i(  glory  are  before  us,  if  we  can  force  through.” 
Calling  then  to  his  foldiers,  “  My  friends,” 
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fays  he,  “  follow  me  ;  I’ll  open  you  a  paflage.” 
He  placed  my  filter  in  the  midlt  of  them,  and 
rufhed  in  among  the  throng  of  his  aftonilhed 

enemies. 

The  man  who  gave  me  a  defcription  of  this 
attack,  {hook  with  horror  as  he  gave  it.  Con¬ 
ceive  an  enormous  rock,  which  having  broke  loofe 
from  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  comes  rolling 
into  the  fea,  driving  before  it  the  bellowing  furge, 
and  with  a  mighty  crafh  opening  itfelf  a  chafm 
amidll  the  angry  waves.  Such,  as  he  ifiiied 
forth  from  the  palace  of  my  father,  was  the 
furious  Telafco.  But  the  throng  of  enemies, 
which  at  the  firlt  Ihock  had  given  way,  was  now- 
ready  again  to  fall  in  upon  him  and  overwhelm 
him.  Once  more  he  drove  them  back  :  a  mafly 
club  he  dealt  around  him,  fhivered  their  lances 
and  their  fwords,  and,  like  a  rapid  whirlwind, 
laid  every  thing  low  within  the  circuit  of  its 
reach.  Encircled  with  a  rampart  of  dead  bodies, 
covered  with  wounds,  his  body  furrowed  by 
{t reams  of  blood,  my  friend  maintained  the  un¬ 
equal  fight,  till  the  little  flrength  that  was  left 
him  was  quite  fpent.  At  length  his  Avearied 
hands  let  fall  the  club  and  buckler ;  he  reeled, 
he  funk  ....  Breath  had  not  left  him  yet : 
he  was  taken  alive  ;  and  my  filler  {hared  the 
fate  of  my  friend.  Whether  he  died  upon  the 
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fpot ;  whether  fhe  had  the  drength  and  misfor¬ 
tune  to  furvive  him,  is  what  I  could  never  learn. 
Perhaps,  O  Heaven !  perhaps  this  very  moment 
he  is  groaning  under  the  lafli  of  fome  unfeeling 

mailer.  Perhaps  my  filler, - —Ah  !  away  with 

the  intolerable  thought  :  it  lights  up  again  my 
fruitlefs  rage,  and  llrikes  torture  through  my 
foul. 

The  Inca,  obferving  with  what  pain  he  drove 
to  fmother  his  fighs  and  fwallow  his  tears,  prefed 
him  to  break  off  this  didrefsful  narrative.  No, 
faid  the  Cacique,  let  me  go  through  with  it :  as 
I  bore  the  weight  of  thofe  miferies  when  they 
were  prefent,  I  think  I  may  bear  the  recollection 
of  them,  now  they  are  pad. 

All  our  pods  being  dormed,  the  whole  city 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  The  King 
had  no  other  afylum  left  him  but  his  palace, 
where  his  nobles  offered  to  bury  themfelves  •with 
him  in  the  ruins.  His  plan  was,  in  hopes 
of  rallying  the  fcattered  remains  of  his  forces 
upon  the  mountains,  to  try  to  make  his  efcape, 
and  then  come  back  and  inved  the  enemy  in  his 
turn.  He  was  eroding  the  lake  ;  and,  to  favour 
his  fight,  our  canoes  were  trying  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  Cortez’s  fleet  by  a  lad  and  hopelefg 
effort.  Ill-fated  Monarch  !  All  the  blood  that 
was  fo  profufely  lavifhed  for  him,  was  not  enough 
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to  fave  him  :  He  was  taken— ——lie ic  again 
forgive  nae11  "—Upon  that  a  kind  of  delirious 
Itupor  feizing  Orozimbo,  his  tongue  cleaved 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  his  mouth  remained 
half-open,  his  eyes  grew  motionlefs,  and  eveiy 
feature  in  his  countenance  marked  the  excefs  of 
horror  and  difmay.  His  voice  at  length  found 
utterance  :  O  Guatimozin !  he  cried,  thou  bra* 
veft,  bed  of  kings  1  A  gridiron!  hot  burning 
coals  !  Yes,  this  was  the  bed  on  which  they 
ftretched  him  ! - — u  O  execrable  barbaiity  !  in¬ 

terrupted  the  Inca,  penetrated  with  horror.  Suiyf 
fays  the  Cacique,  day  :  thou  fhalt  know  them 
,  better  dill.  While  the  fire  was  making  its  way 
to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones,  Cortez,  with 
an  eye  of  unconcern,  kept  obferving  the  pio« 
|grefs  of  his  agony.  Addrefling  himfell  to  thv 
King:  “  If  thou'  had  had  enough  of  this,  fays 
j<{  he,  tell  me  now  where  thou  had  hid  thy  trea 

fures.”  > 

Whether  it  was  that  he  had  no  hidden 
'treafures,  or  that  his  noble  fpirit  fcoin^-d  to 
I  yield,  the  Mexican  hero  did  honour  to  bis 
:ountry  by  a  condancy  unlliaken  to  the  lad. 
dxing  an  indignant  eye  upon  the  tyrant, 

‘  Monder,”  fays  he,  “  knowed  thou  of  a  toi^ 

6  ment  fo  intolerable  to  me  as  the  fight  of  thee  « 
tie  differed  neither  complaint  nor  groan  to  efcape 
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Lim ;  nor  fo  much  as  a  word  or  look  that  car¬ 
ried  the  lead  appearance  of  foliciting  compaf- 

fion.  .  , 

Stretched  upon  the  fame  gridiron  lay  a  faith¬ 
ful  friend.  This  friend,  lefs  refolute  than  the 
Prince,  found  a  difficulty  in  bearing  up  againft 
the  torture:  ready  to  fink,  he  turned  towards 
his  matter  with  a  plaintive  and  affiefting  look, 
cc  And  me,”  faid  Guatimozin,  “  think  you 
a  that  I  am  upon  rofes  ?”  This  reproof  flifled 
the  figh  that  was  rifing  from  the  bottom  of  his 

Thou  fhuddereft,  Inca;  all  that  thou  haft: 
heard  as  yet  is  nothing.  As  yet  thou  haft  feen 
thefe  cut-throats  only  in  the  heat  of  daughter. 
To  know  them  thoroughly,  one  fhould  fee  them 
in  the  bofom  of  tranquillity,  in  the  midft  of  the 
people  they  have  difarmed,  fome  going  out  to 
meet  them  with  an  ingenuous  joy,  others  with 
an  air  of  ftippliance  and  timidity;  presenting 
them  of  their  own  accord,  and  with  all  imagi* 
noble  good-will,  whatever  they  poffefs  moft  valu¬ 
able  ;  eager  to  wait  upon  them,  to  give  them 
'  lodging  in  their  cottages ;  fubmitting,  for  their 
benefit,  to  the  fevered  labour,  yielding  their 
backs  without  complaint  to  the  burthens  and  to 
the  blows  they  heap  upon  them  ;  and,  to  crown 

all  differing  themfelves  to  be  branded  by  a  led- 
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hot  iron  with  the  indelible  marks  of  llavery.  Tis 
in  circumftances  like  thefe  that  the  cruelty  of  the 
Caftilians  difplays  itfelf  in  its  genuine  colours. 
All  thou  canft  conceive  of  tyranny  in  its  utmoft 
excefs,  of  flavery  in  its  utmoft  rigour,  will  mil 
fall  fhort  of  the  miferies  thefe  brutes,  in  human 
fhape,  are  infli&ing  upon  the  mildeft,  mcekeil 
people  upon  earth. 

The  Mexicans,  terrified  by  the  tragical  fate 
of  their  King,  by  the  facking  of  their  city,  by 
the  plundering  of  their  country,  thought  of 
nothing  elfe  but  how  to  appeafe  the  refent- 
ment  of  their  conquerors.  From  the  moment 
of  their  fubmiffion,  their  behaviour  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  has  been  that  of  lambs  to  tygers  ;  yet 
neither  their  carefTes,  nor  their  tears,  nor  the 
voluntary  abandonment  of  their  little  property, 
nor  their  Glent  obedience,  nor  their  blind  fub- 
mifiion,  nor  even  the  laft  and  mod  painful  of  all 
the  facrifies  which  man  can  make  to  man, 
that  of  their  liberty;  nothing,  in  fhoit,  can 
foften  thofe  callous  hearts.  If  in  a  long  and 
toilfome  journey  their  battered  Haves  piefume 
to  utter  a  plaintive  groan  under  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  burden,  inftant  chaftifcment  forces  them 
to*  filence  :  and  if  they  fink  under  the  excefs 
of  their  fatigue  and  mifery,  a  pitilefs  arm  ha- 
ftens  their  laft  High.  “  Cruel  men,  lay  thefe 
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innocents,  <s  what  is  it  we  have  done  to  you  Y 
u  Our  life  knows  no  other  bufmefs  than  your 
14  fervice  ;  what  have  we  done  that  we  are  to 
t{  be  thus  bereft  of  it?  Spare  us,  fpare  at  lead: 
((  our  wives  and  children.”  The  monfiers  are 
deaf  to*  thefe  complaints.  Gold,  gold,  is  all 
their  cry ;  their  craving  for  it  is  never  to  be 
affuaged.  Vain  is  all  the  expedition  the  people 
can  ufe,  all  the  indudry  they  can  employ  in 
bringing  in,  and  laying  at  the  feet  of  thefe  ty¬ 
rants,  what  little  they  can  fcrape  together  of  this 
pernicious  metal.  All,  all  is  not  enough  :  and 
while  on  their  bended  knees,  with  uplifted 
hands,  and  dreaming  eyes,  they  profeft  they 
have  furrendered  their  lad  grain,  they  are  load¬ 
ed  with  chains,  and  put  to  the  mod  horrible 
tortures,  to  force  them  to  difcover  more.  In- 
conceiveable  are  the  torments,  unheard-of  are 
the  deaths  the  avarice  of  thofe  monders  has  in¬ 
vented,  Ingenious  to  the  lad  degree  in  com¬ 
bining  and  prolonging  the  various  modes  of  fuf- 
ferance,  it  gives  to  death  a  thoufand  horrible 

ihapes,  with  which  death  of  herfelf  was  unac¬ 
quainted. 

But  the  mod  Blocking  and  incomprehenfible 
feature  in  their  whole  character,  is  their  utter 
infenfibility.  By  the  fires  in  which  a  whole 
family  are  confuming,  in  the  midd  of  a  village 

in 
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in  which  the  blazing  roofs  are  tumbling  in 
upon  a  company  of  pregnant  women,  of  help* 
lei’s  old  men,  of  children  at  the  bread,  at  the 
foot  of  a  fcaflold  on  which  a  mother  and  her 
fon  are  broiling  over  a  flow  fire,  one  may  fee 
thefe  lavage  monflers,  one  may  fee  them  laugh¬ 
ing  and  making  their  game,  mocking  and  in- 
fulting  the  victims  of  their  fury. 

Inca,  foon  after  added  the  Cacique,  with  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  tears,  his  voice  interrupted  by  repeated 
fobbings- — Inca,  turn  it  not  to  our  reproach,  that 
we  Hill  breathe1,  after  having  been  witnefles  to 
fuch  feenes  of  mifery.  If  we  bear  up  under  our 
misfortunes,  if  we  live,  if  we  fly  from  our  un¬ 
happy  country,  it -is  in  this  only  hope,  that  fome- 
where  or  other  we  may  find  aflidance  to  avenge 
it. 

“  Indeed,”  fays  the  Inca,  embracing  him, 
“  I  make  no  doubt  ye  deferve  to  have  your 
«  wifh.  I  feel  for  ye,  I  lhare  your  griefs.  If 
<«  I  cannot  remedy,  I  hope  at  lead  to  foften 
«  them.  Stay  with  us,  unfortunate  worthies, 
«  and  let  my  Court  be  your  afylum.  Your 
<c  experience  will  be  of  ufe  to  me.  X  may,  per- 
<c  haps,  find  exercife  for  your  valour.  Alas  ! 

if  I  am  to  believe  the  prefages  which  begin 
M  already  to  be  confirmed,  the  time  draws  near 

H  3  u  when 
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u  when  I  may  have  but  too  much  need  of  your 
“  affiftance.” — “  Ah  !”  cried  the  Caciques,  “  life 
“  is  the  only  poifeffion  Fate  has  left  us  :  Prince, 
f<  it  is  thine;  thou  mayeft  ufe  it  at  thy  plea- 
**  fure  :  but  for  thee,  Hefpair  had  before  this 

ai  cut  fhort  its  thread.” 

* 

•  "  '  I 

CHAP  XL 

.  M 

TT7HILST  peace,  humanity,  and  juftice, 
v  V  under  the  laws  of  the  offspring  of  the 
Sun,  reigned  ftill  over  thofe  favoured  regions, 
the  tyranny  of  the  Caftilians  was  fpreading  like 
a  conflagration :  which  way  foever  they  bent 
their  courfe,  ruin  and  defolation  marked  their 
Reps. 

The  North  of  America  was  laid  wafte  al¬ 
ready,  and  deftru6lion  began  to  extend  itfelf  to 
the  South.  In  vain  had  that  pious  churchman, 
that  refolute  and  tender  friend  of  the  unhappy 
Indians,  Bartholomew  de  Las-Cafas,  in  v  In 
had  h’e  conveyed  the  cries  of  a  fuffering  na¬ 
tion  to  the  hearts  of  Kings  *  ;  an  unavailing 
pity,  a  faint  wifh  to  apply  a  remedy  to  fuch  a 
mafs  of  evils*'*  was  all  he  could  obtain.  Laws 

'*  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V. 

indeed 


indeed  were  made :  but  thefe  laws,  deflitute  of 
force,  were  unable,  at  fuch  a  diftance,  to  fupprefs 
the  licence  they  condemned ;  rapacity  threw  off 
the  rein ;  and  under  a  race  of  fovereigns,  who  all 
condemned  flavery  and  oppreffion,  the  Indian 
was  all  along  a  flave,  the  Spaniard  always  an 
oppreffor. 

Las-Cafas  humbling  himfelf  at  the  throne  of 
Eternal  Wifdom,  had  retired  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ozama  *  ;  there,  in  a  profound  retreat,  he  ceafed 
not  to  lament  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  humane  en¬ 
deavour. 

Mean  time  the  Ifthmus  was  a  prey  to  the  moft 
inhuman  of  tyrants.  Davila  was  the  name  of  this 
barbarian.  His  cruelty  had  rendered  him  the 
terror  of  thofe  nations  who  inhabited  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  joined  the  two  Americas.  Over  rocks* 
forefts,  and  precipices,  his  foldiers,  with  their 
devouring  dogs,  were  let  loofe  upon  the  Savages. 
Their  deftru&ion  coft  him  nothing  more  than 
the  trouble  of  finding  them  out  and  butchering 
them.  Thus  was  the  paffage  opened  from  the 

Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  it  was  that  new  coafts  difcovered  them- 
felves:  and  conquering  ambition  found  a  vaft 

*  A  river  on  which  Bartholomew  Columbus,  brother  of  the 
Admiral,  had  built  the  town  of  St  Domingo. 
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career  to  run  in.  Balboa  fie  predecefior  to 
the  inhuman  Davila,  had  already  conceived  the 
thought  of  penetrating  into  thefe  fouthern  re¬ 
gions  ;  and  dreams  of  Indian  blood  had  ftained 
the  (bores  where  he  had  attempted  a  defeent. 
After  him,  frefh  gangs  of  cut-throats  had  rifleed 
longer  voyages ;  but  either  perfeverance  or  for¬ 
tune  had  been  wanting  to  their  attempts. 

To  effect  the  ruin  of  the  New  World,  it  was 
necefiary  that  Nature  (hould  have  formed  a  man 
endowed  with  fuch  a  degree  of  refolution  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  as  fitted  him  to  (land  the  word  of 
evils  :  a  man  inured  to  labour,  to  didrefs,  to 
Suffering;  who  could  Support  himfelf  under  the 
mod  preding  wants,  could  deel  himfelf  againd 
the  mod  fearful  dangers,  could  rife  Superior  to 
every  obdacle,  and  dand  firm  againd  the  droke 
of  the  mod  Severe  adverfity.  This  wonderful  man 
was  Pizarro.  Nor  was  this  unconquerable  vigour 
of  mind  his  only  virtue.  Foe  to  every  thing  that 
favoured  of  luxury  and  odentation  ;  plain  and 
yet  commanding  in  his  addrefs  ;  dignified  and 
yet  popular  ;  Severe  when  Severity  was  necefiary ; 

I 

*  Valeo  Nunez  de  Ealboa.  He  had  difeovered  the  South  Sea 
in  1513.  It  was  to  him  that  the  Indian  anfwered  Bcru,  Belli /. 
“  My  name  is  Beru,  and  I  live  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  :,J 
thence  the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa  was  Ion-in-law  to  Davila,. 
The  latter  canfed  him  to  be  beheaded. 
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indulgent  where  indulgence  was  pra&icable  *,  mo¬ 
derating,  by  the  engaging  franknefs  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  the  rigour  of  his  difcipline  and  the  weight 
of  his  authority  \  lavifh  of  his  own  blood,  fru¬ 
gal  of  that  of  the  foldier  *,  liberal,  generous, 
and  not  unfeeling ;  he  flood  untainted  by  that 
lull  of  wealth  by  which  others  in  the  fame  Na¬ 
tion  had  been  difgraced.  More  congenial  to 
his  mind  were  the  glory  of  planning  and  at- 
chieving  great  conqueds;  and  the  ambition  of 
rendering  himfeif  illuflrious.  Heaps  of  gold 
fcattered  amid  dreams  of  blood,  were  fights 
that  often  met  his  eyes  :  they  were  never 
dazzled  with  it.  He  could  behold  it  without 
emotion,  and  almofl  without  a  wifh,  but  for  the 
fake  of  (haring  it  with  his  followers,  the  inftru- 
ments  and  partners  of  his  fame.  Temperate  and 
frugal  throughout  life,  Poverty  fat  upon  his  lad 
pillow.  Such  was  the  man  whom  Fortune  had 
raifed  up  from  one  of  the  lowed  ranks  in  life  *, 
to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  riched  empire  in  the 
world. 

Having  recommended  himfeif,  by  his  bravery, 
to  the  Viceroy  of  the  Idhmusfj  he  obtained 
from  him  the  privilege  of  exploring  the  countries 

i  *  \ 

*  His  original  occupation  had  been  the  fame  with  that  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V. 

f  Don  Pedro  Arias  Davila. 
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beyond  the  Line,  in  queft  of  new  kingdoms  and 
new  treafurcs.  A  fmgle  fhip,  the  only  one  that 
was  left  of  all  Balboa’s  fleet,  was  all  the  force  he 
required  for  his  expedition.  He  equipped  himfelf 
at  the  port  of  Panama  ;  and  the  report  of  his  en- 
terprife  foon  fpread  itfelf  to  the  ifland  of  Hifpa- 
niola :  Hifpaniola,  diftinguifhed  by  its  having 
been  the  firft  fruit  of  Columbus’s  victories,  and 
by  its  having  continued  the  chief  feat  of  the  Spa- 
niih  tyranny,  from  the  time  of  that  illudrious  ad-< 
venturer. 

At  the  name  of  Pizarro,  a  crowd  of  intrepid 
youth  afked  leave  to  join  him.  Their  chief,  A- 
ionzo  de  Molina,  a  young  man  of  worth  and  fpi- 
rit,  but  of  rather  too  impetuous  a  courage,  and 
rather  too  fufceptible  a  difpofition,  had  gained,  by 
by  the  candour  of  his  manners,  the  edeem  and 
frienddiip  of  the  virtuous  Las-Cafas.  He  wifhed, 
before  he  fet  out,  to  embrace  and  take  leave  of 
his  venerable  friend. 

“  What  then,”  cried  the  pious  Anchorite, 
tc  the  avarice  of  the  Cadilians  is  dill  unfatisfied  5 
<J  and  you  are  going  in  qued  of  new  fhores 
ii  for  them  to  ravage  i”  “  Heaven  is  my  wit- 
“  nefs,”  anfwered  Alonzo,  “  that  ’tis  glory  that 
“  condudfs  me.”  — Glory!  Ah,”  replied  the 
good  man,  u  is  there  any  for  adadins  ?  Is  there 
any  in  falling  upon  a  timorous  herd  of 

“  feeble, 
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«  feeble,  defencelefs,  naked  Savages,  in  cutting 
«<  their  throats  without  danger,  in  a  manner  as 
«  cowardly  as  it  is  cruel?  Your  glory  is  that 
<£  which  the  vulture  reaps  when  it  devours  the 
«  dove.  No,  my  young  friend  ;--*I  tell  you, 
“  Sir,  with  (hame  and  grief  I  tell  it  you,  the 
«  guilt  with  which  the  Caftilians  are  loading 
<£  themfelves,  is  fuch  as  nothing  can  efface. 
“  They  are  falfe  to  their  country,  their  fo- 
<£  vereign,  and  their  God;  and  fadly  is  their 
<£  avarice  miftaken  when  it  thinks  it  can  be  fatif- 
<«  fled.  Alas!  had  they  condoled  themfelves 
<£  with  but  tolerable  moderation,  Spain  would 
££  have  been  rich,  India  would  have  been  happy; 
u  but  inftead  of  that,  by  the  fhameful  abufc 
<£  they  make  of  vidtory,  Spain  will  be  ex- 
££  haufted,  India  ruined  without  return.” 

££  Is  it  fo?”  cried  Alonzo;  £<  then  now  is  the 
££  time  to  teach  them  better.  I  know  Pizarro 
«  only  by  report:  but  he  has  been  reprefented 
££  to  me  as  a  man  of  generofity.  Who  knows, 
££  my  friend,  but  he  may  be  worthy  to  hear  the 
££  voice  of  humanity  from  your  lips?  Why 
<£  fhould  you  not  aik  leave  to  follow  him? 
<£  Come  along.  Yrour  alfedionate  and  inftruc- 
i£  tive  counfels  will  command  the  refpedt  and 
££  love  of  my  companions,  as  already  they  have 
<£  won  you  mine.” 

Las- 
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Las-Cafas  was  moved  by  the  inftances  of  A- 
lonzo:  he  felt  his  a£five  beneficence  rekindling  in 
his  bofom  :  and  the  hope  of  doing  fervice  to  man¬ 
kind  began  to  renew  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  But 
a  little  while  after  reflexion,  and  a  fad  prefage  of 
what  was  likely  to  enfue,  threw  him  again  into 
defpondency.  “  Molina,”  faid  he  to  the  young 
man,  “  you  know  my  heart.  I  {hall  never  fit 
“  ftill  and  fee  the  Indians  ill-ufed ;  I  {hall  fpeak 
“  up  for  them  without  fear  and  without  referve ; 
il  and  then  you  yourfelf,  perhaps,  when  you 
(i  come  to  find  yourfelf  expofed  to  the  ill-will 
i(  of  thofe  whom  I  {hall  have  offended,  you  your- 
“  felf  will  take  umbrage  at  my  zeal.”' — — Nay, 
u  but  come  now,”  cried  Alonzo ;  u  away  with 
“  this  mifgiving  prudence ;  think  only  of  the 
<£  good  you  may  do  by  giving  us  your  company. 

Who  can  tell  what  crimes,  what  miferies  your 
u  prefence  may  prevent  ?  And  how  will  you  re- 
u  proach  yourfelf  when  you  come  to  think,  that 
u  the  lives  of  millions  might  have  been  faved,  if 
u  you  would  but  have  {hewn  yourfelf,  and  you 
fi  would  not  ?”■ - u  Enough,”  cried  Las-Ca¬ 

fas  ;  u  it  (hall  never  be  faid,  that  through  weak- 
nefs  I  have  given  up  the  hope  of  being  of  ufe 
**  to  thofe  unhappy  people.  I'll  follow'  you.  Hea- 
ven  grant  that  Pizarro  may  vouchfafe  to  Men 
“  to  my  voice  !” 


They 
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They  went  off  together;  and  the  veffel  they  were 
•embarked  in  foon  reached  the  coad  of  the  Penin- 
fula.  They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Lizards  *  :  and  in  order  to  mount  the  dream, 
they  betook  themfelves  to  their  canoes.  Thefe 
canoes,  hollowed  out  of  a  fingle  Hick  of  cedar, 
were  manned  each  cf  them  by  twenty  Indian 
rowers,  with  a  furly  Spaniard  for  their  com¬ 
mander. 

The  poor  Indians,  urged  by  the  clamours  of 
juvenile  impatience,  pulled  with  all  their  might: 
but  fuch  was  the  drength  of  the  oppofing  dream, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmod  difficulty  they  could 
mader  it ;  nor  could  they  get  on  but  at  a  very 
feeble  rate.  The  man  who  commanded  them, 
feemed  to  make  a  crime  to  them  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  current.  Their  backs,  dreaming  down 
with  fweat,  writhed  under  the  bloody  lain. 
jBreathlefs,  and  alined  ready  to  fink,  they  endured 
their  mifery  without  complaint:  only  their 
filent  tears  came  dropping  on  their  oars,  or 
mingling  with  the  fweat  as  it  trickled  down  their 
pofoms;  and  now- and  then  they  would  turn  to 
'their  tormentor  an  agonizing  eye,  that  feemed  to 
put  up  a  mute  requed  for  mercy. 


Now  called  the  Chagre,  which  rifing  in  the  mountains  of 
he  Ifthmus,  falls  into  the  Atlantic.  It  runs  at  the  rate  cf  thr-j 
niles  an  hour. 

VOL.  I. 
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Shocked  at  this  barbarity,  Las-Cafas  felt  an 
emotion  like  what  a  father  would  have  felt,  had 
the  fufferers  been  Ins  children.  44  Ceafe,’  he 
cried,  44  ye  cruel  men  !  ceafe  torturing  thefepoor 
44  creatures,  exhauded,  as  you  fee  they  are,  by 
“  their  efforts  in  your  fervice.  Would  you  fee 
«  them  die  outright  ?  Confider  ;  for  fhame,  con- 
C(  fider  i  they  are  your  brethren  5  they  <ue  men  , 
they  are  children  of  the  fame  God  that  you 
44  are.”  Then  turning  to  one  of  the  rowers,  who 
feemed  to  be  the  youngeft  and  the  weakeft  of 
them  :  44  Friend,”  fays  he,  44  you  may  take  breath 
44  a  little— go— I’ll  take  up  the  oar  infiead  of 

44  you.” 

This  generous  humanity  kindled  the  latent 
fparks  of  fhame  in  the  breads  of  the  young  Spa¬ 
niards.  They  now  took  up  the  oars  with  one  ac¬ 
cord,  vying  with  each  other  in  thcii  alacrity  to 
relieve  the  Indians.  The  poor  creatures  held  up 
their  hands  to  the  good  man  who  had  got  them 
this  indulgence,  poured  on  him  benedictions 
without  number,  and  called  him  by  that  tender 
name  of  Father,  which  he  had  fo  well  deferved. 

Upon  that  Molina,  coming  up  to  Las-Cafas: 

whifpered  him  with  an  air  of  exultation,  44  We 

44  now,  my  good  Father,  do  you  repent  you 

»  comill  5  ?”  The  good  man  turned  to  him  witl 

a  lool 
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a  look  in  which  tender  concern  and  a  fympa- 
thifmg  melancholy  were  ftrongly  vifiblc,  giving 
him  only  a  deep  figh  for  anfwer. 

Juft  at  the  place  where  the  river  ceafes  to  be 
navigable,  ftands  a  village  that  bears  the  name  of 
Crucez.  Here  it  was,  that  being  obliged  to  quit 
their  canoes,  they  ftruck  into  a  long  and  toiliomo 
path  that  led  acrofs  the  woods.  loilfome,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  is,  the  traveller  finds  himfelf  relieved 
from  his  fatigue,  when,  from  the  tops  of  tire  riling 
grounds,  he  fuffers  his  eye  to  wander  over  valleys 
which  nature  feems  to  have  taken  delight  in  orna¬ 
menting  :  where  the  variety  of  trees  and  fruits, 
the  multitude  ot  birds  whole  p  umage  gl i  liens 
with  the  gayeft  colours,  form  all  togetner  a  moft 
enchanting  feene.  Alas  !  in  thofe  charming  cli¬ 
mates  every  thing  elfe  that  breathes  is  happy  ! 
Man  alone,  opprefied,  fuffering,  milerable  man, 
groans  under  the  yoke  of  his  fellow -man  ;  and 
makes  the  lonely  caves,  to  which  ne  dies  toi  fhA- 
ter,  ring  with  unavailing  lamentations ! 

Clambering  from  mountain  to  mountain,  they 
reached  at  length  the  fummit  which  commands 
the  whole ;  and  from  whence  the  eye  has  on  both, 
-fides  an  unbounded  range.  fihere  it  is  that  one 
may  difeover,  from  one  and  tne  fame  fpot,  on 
the  one  fide  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other  the  1  a- 
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clnc  Ocean  *  :  yet  both  of  them  at  fuch  an  im- 
mcii fe  dihance,  that  the  pale  green  of  the  waters, 
lofes  itfelf  in  a  manner  in  the  azure  fky.  «  Com- 
“  rades,”  fays  Molina,  turning  to  the  Pacific 
/  ^  let  us  falute  that  fea,  and  thofe  un* 
i'  known  lands,  over  which  we  are  about  to  bear 
li  the  glory  of  our  arms.  If  Magellan  has  immor- 
talized  himfelf  by  only  vifiting  thefe  immenfe 
t(  regions,  think  of  the  fame  that  will  await  thofe 
“  who  fl  1  all  have  fubdued  them  f  !” 

He  continued  his  march  clown  the  mountain* 
ana  foon  approaching  the  walls  within  which 
.Davila  was  Governor,  he  fent  him  word,  that  a 
hundred  young  Caftilians  were  come  to  offer  their 
fervices  to  Pizarro,  ready  to  follow  his  banners  in 
purfuit  of  glory. 

They  found  the  fierce  Tyrant  of  the  Iflhmus 
plunged  in  grief.  He  had  juft  loft  his  only  fon  in 
the  purfuit  or  the  Savages.  u  You  are  welcome,” 
fays  he  to  the  young  Caftilians  :  “  you  will  feel, 
“  doubtlefs,  for  the  agony  of  a  father  whofe  fon 
“  thefe  favage  Indians  have  devoured.  Yes, 

(l  monfters,  they  have  devoured  him,  my  child, 

*  1  prefer,  on  this  occafion,  the  teftimory  of  M.  d'e  la  Con- 
Gamine  to  that  of  Lionel  Wafer,  who  is  pofitive,  that  there  is 
not  any  part  of  the  Ifthmus  from  which  both  feas  are  to  be 
feen  at  once. 

f  The  voyage  of  Magellan  was  in  152I  and  1522:  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  Pizarro  was  in  1 524. 

u  my 
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««  my  only  hope.  Heavens!  can  all  the  blood  in 
“  their  veins  ever  quench  my  rage  ?  Ely>  purfue, 
t(  exterminate  that  impious  and  detefted  race ! 

Ci  As  long  as  a  (ingle  man  of  them  is  left  alive, 

1  Ihall  not  think  myfelf  revenged.” 

Pizarro  gave  a  more  pleating  reception  to  the 
new  companions  whom  Fortune  had  now  brought 
him.  He  received  them  on  board  of  his  fhip 
with  that  air  of  opennefs  and  affability  that  won 
him  every  heart*,  and  after  paying  them  the  en¬ 
comiums  he  thought  due  to  their  fpirit,  he  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  his  friends.  “  See  here,”  fays  he, 
“  are  the  generous  Almagro,  and  the  pious  ber- 
“  nando  de  Luquez  who,  after  my  example, 
“  embark  their  fortunes  on  this  enterprife  ; — Al- 
“  magro  diftinguifhed  by  his  valour,  Fernando  by 
u  the  dignified  ftation  he  occupies  in  the  church, 
tt  Near  him  you  fee  Valverda,  a  zealous  minifter 
“  of  the  altar:  he  it  is  who  is  to  aft  in  the  cha- 
«  rafter  of  an  interpreter  of  Heaven,  an  Inftru- 
ii  ment  of  the  Faith,  an  Apoflle  of  the  Truth  a  - 
«  mong  thefe  idolatrous  nations.  This  warrior  is 
“  Salcedo,  a  valiant  young  nobleman  ;  to  his  hand 
««  the  ftandard  of  Caftile  is  truded  :  he  is  the 
man  whofe  deps  we  are  to  follow  in  the  path 
of  viftory.  You  fee  in  Ruiz  an  able  and  ex* 

*  According  to  Auguftino  Zarato,  Almagro  was  a  natural  fen 
sdf  Fernando  de  Luquez.  Dif.  and  Conq.  of  Peru,  beck  i. 

I  3  “  perienced 
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*c  perienced  pilot,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
(i  thefe  feas,  and  who  was  the  fir  ft  who  founded 
them  under  the  intrepid  Balboa.”  He  named  to 
them,  with  fimilar  encomiums,  Peralto,  Kibera,. 
Sieraluza,  Aleon,  Candia,  Oriftan,  Salamon,  and 
the  reft  of  the  company  that  flood  around  him. 

Alonzo  prefented  in  his  turn  the  Caftilians  he 
had  brought  with  him  ;  the  young  and  beautiful 
Mendoza,  the  bold  Alvaro,  the  fierce  Pennata 
Velafquez,  in  whofe  countenance  loftinefs  wore  a 
Headier  form,  the  magnanimous  Mofcofo,  and  Mo* 
ralez  deflated  to  be  the  firft  to  perifh  at  the  land¬ 
ing.  Ill-fated  man  !  more  than  mortal  courage 
fparkled  in  thy  eyes. 

As  to  Pizarro,  moft  of  thefe  young  adventurers- 
were  already  known  to  him,  in  fome  meafure,  ci¬ 
ther  by  their  own  reputation,  or  by  that  of  their 
anceftors.  He  gave  them  all  to  underftand,  how 
proud  he  was  of  the  honour  of  having  them  under 
his  command.  At  length  his  eyes  fixed  them- 
felves  upon  the  humble  Anchorite,  whom  he  ob- 
ferved  (landing  by  Alonzo’s  fide.  “  Is  this  good 
“  father,”  fays  he,  “  am  t  ier  Meftenger  of  the 
“  Faith,  whofe  pious  zeal  has  engaged  him  to  fa- 
<«  vour  us  with  his  company  f” 

At  the  name  of  Las  Cafas,  at  the  name  of  that 
champion  of  Pteligion  and  Humanity,  whom 

Spain  had  honoured  with  the  title  of  Protedlor  of 

the 


the  Indies,  Pizarro  felt  himfelf  penetrated  with  a 
refpe&ful  awe.  He  fell  at  his  feet  with  that  air 
of  veneration,  as  if  it  had  been  to  Virtue  himfelf 
he  had  been  doing  homage.  Is  it  you  then,” 
fays  he,  “  rny  venerable  lather  !  is  it  you  who  are 
“  come  to  fhare  and  bring  a  blelfing  on  our 
“  labours  !  What  an  earned  is  this  of  the  favour 
“  of  Providence !  how  flattering  a  prefage  of 
u  fuccefs  !” 

“Valiant  and  generous  Pizarro,”  anfvvered  the 
Anchorite,  “  the  only  fure  evidence  of  the  favour 
“  of  Heaven,  is  what  a  good  man  finds  in  his  own 
“  heart.'.  Be  it  your  part  to  defer ve  it  by  your 
“  virtue  :  and  envy  not  the  wicked  thofe  fuccefles 
«  which  Heaven  punifhes  with  its  wrath.  The 
“  glorv  of  humanity,  mercy,  and  beneficence, 
“  you  will  find  a  pure  one  *  and  the  brighter  in 
“  that  you  will  have  fo  few  to  rival  you.. 

The  veflel  lay  waiting  for  a  wind  :  vows  were 
offered  up  to  obtain  one.  The  mod  augud  of  our 
myderies  were  celebrated  on  the  quarter-deck,  by 
'  that  fame  Fernando  de  Tuquez,  who  was  con* 
cerned  with  Almagro  m  the  nfk  of  the  undeita* 
and  was  to  have  his  fhare  with  him  in  the 

plunder .  Execrable  fuperdition  !  This  fa* 

crilegious  Pried,  to  give  the  fan£!ion  of  the  altar 
to  his  fordid  intends,  fufpended  the  divine  facri- 
fice  mil  at  the  moment  of  confummation  *,  then 

holding 
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"holding  in  his  hands  the  pure  celeftial  vi&im, 
he  turned  towards  the  congregation.  Upon  his 
Laid  and  wrinkled  front,  deep  ftampt,  fat  the 
femblance  of  au {ferity  :  he  lilted  up  the  hairy 
tufts  that  fhrouded  his  haggart  eyes,  and  with  a 
voice  like  that  in  which  the  oracles  of  Paganifm 
were  wont  to  be  delivered  from  under  the  hollow- 
altars,  “  Come,”  fays  he,  “  Pizarro,  and  you 
11  Almagro,  come  and  feal  with  the  blood  of  our 
«<  God,  our  holy  and  illuftrious  alliance.”  Then 
breaking  the  Hoft  into  three  parts  he  referved 
one  to  himfeif :  and  giving  the  two  other  parts, 
one  to  each  of  his  mute  and  trembling  affociates, 
“  Thus,''’  fays  he,  “  be  the  fpoils  of  the  Indians 
divided.”  Such  was  their  mutual  oath  :  fuch 
was  the  facrilegious  compadd  dictated  by  rapacity. 
Las-Cafas  fhuddered  at  the  fight. 

The  fame  day  they  held  a  council  *,  and  there 
Pizarro  laid  before  his  fellow -adventurers  an 
account  of  his  plan,  his  means,  his  meafures, 
and  his  refources.  Fernando  de  Luquez,  who 
had  undertaken  the  bufmefs  of  fupplies  for  the 
expedition,  was  to  flay  at  Panama,  while  Alma¬ 
gro  was  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  between 

*  This  incident  is  taken  from  hiftory.  “  Pigliarono  I’Hoftia 
confacrata  del  fantiffimo  facramento,  giorando  di  non  romper 
c‘  mai  la  fede.”  Benzoni,  1.  iii — They  took  the  eonfecrated 
hoft  of  the  mod  holy  facrament,  fw earing  never  to  break  the 
faith  they  had  been  plighting. 
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the  port  in  the  Idhmus,  and  whatever  coaft  they 
landed  on,  in  order  to  convey  whatever  fuccours 
might  be  wanted.  Nothing  had  been  neglected  ; 
and  the  prudence  of  Pizarro,  by  pointing  out, 
and  providing  againft  all  obdacles,  feemed  in  a 
manner  to  have  removed  them  :  fuch  was  the 
unanimous  commendation  bellowed  on  him  by 
the  Council. 

But  Las-CaTas,  who  faw,  that  according  to  this 
plan  the  Indians  were  to  be  vaffals,  dr  more  pro¬ 
perly  Haves  to  the  Spaniards,  and  doomed  to  the 
fevereft  drudgeries,  could  not  difFemble  his  con¬ 
cern.  He  afked  leave  to  fpeak ;  they  turned  to 
hear  him  :  whereupon,  with  an  expreflive  fadnefs 
in  his  countenance,  u  I  underhand, ”  fays  he, 
“  that  the  plan  is  to  didribute  the  Indians  in  lots 
<(  like  fo  many  herds  of  cattle.  This  is  jud  what 
*c  was  done  in  the  Iflands  :  and  the  Wands  are 
«  now  become  fo  many  frightful  defarts.  Mil- 
“  lions  of  wretches  have  perilhed  under  the  yoke. 
t{  I  befeech  you  then  to  anfwer  me  :  Do  you 
<{  mean  to  follow  that  example  ;  and  is  it  your  in- 
4<  tention  to  make  the  fame  dedruftion  among 
cs  the  nations  you  are  now  about  to  vifit?” 

Every  one  was  ready  with  his  aflurances,  that 
they  fhould  be  favourably  dealt  with.  “  There 
<c  is  but  one  way  then  to  make  fure  of  it,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Anchorite  ;  (i  and  that  is,  not  to  leave 
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«  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  opprefs  them.  Let 

them  be  fubje&s,  but  free  fubje&s.  Let  them 
44  have  the  fame  King,  the  fame  Law,  and,  let  us 
««  hope,  the  fame  God  that  we  have  :  but  let  them 
44  be  for  ever  exempt  from  every  other  dependence: 
((  it  is  what  they  have  a  right  to  :  I  claim  it  for 
44  them,  in  the  name  of  Nature,  and  in  the  face 
44  of  Heaven.” 

44  Virtuous  Las-Cafas,”  anfwered  Pizarro, 
44  your  wilhes  are  counter-parts  to  mine.  lo 
44  gain  new  worfhippers  to  my  God,  new  fub- 
44  je£ts  to  my  King  ;  to  fubjeft  the  Savages  to  a 
44  moderate  acknowledgment  :  to  eftablifh  be- 
44  tween  them  and  Spain  a  commerce  that  fhall 
44  be  no  lefs  ufeful  to  them,  than  profitable  to 
44  her  ;  this  is  what  I  propofe:  God  grant  I  may 
44  be  able  to  compafs  it  without  confraint  or 

44  violence  !” - 44  That’s  what  you  may,  I  il 

for  it,”  replied  Las-Caias  brifkiy. 


<c 


engage 

44  But  let  me  be  allured,  Pizarro,  that  if  thefe 
44  people  prove  traffable,  if  they  fubmit  to  equi- 
44  table  conditions,  if  they  are  ready  to  lifen  to 
44  infru£lion,  they  fhall  be  free  as  we  are;  that 
44  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  their  repofe,  fhall  be 
44  protected  by  your  arms;  that  decency,  chaflity., 
44  helplefs  innocence,  fhall  find  in  you  a  pra- 
44  te£Wr  and  defender.” - 44  I  do  promife  you.” 


-4<  That  you  will  never  fuffer  them  to  be  torn 

44  from 
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tt  from  their  abodes,  or  condemned  to  drudgery  ; 

((  or  that  any  thing  be  exacted  from  them  by 
a  menaces  or  corredlion,  beyond  the  tribute  you 
“  yourfelves  impofe.”---“  Such  is  my  refolu- 

a  tion.” _ “  Well  then,  fwear  as  much  by  the 

“  God  you  have  juft  received,  and  let  all  thefe  • 

“  friends  fwear  with  you.” 

At  this  difcourfe  a  confufed  murmur  fpreaditfelf 
through  the  company  *,  and  Fernando  de  Luquez- 
taking  up  the  difcourfe,  “  What  1”  fays  he  to 
Las-Cafas,  “  fwear  to  God  to  deal  favourably  with 
««  a  race  of  barbarians,  who  blafpheme  him,  who 
“  burn  in  the  face  of  idols  that  incenfe  which  to 
<«  him  alone  is  due  ?  Let  us  fwear  rather  to  exter- 
«  minate  them,  if,  prefuming  to  ftand  up  in  de- 
<c  fence  of  their  abominable  temples,  they  refufe 
a  to  worfhip  the  Goci  we  preach  to  them.  Arne¬ 
tt  rica  belongs  to  us  by  the  fame  title  by  which 
“  Canaan  belonged  to  the  Hebrews  :  the  right  of 
t<  the  fword,  which  they  had  over  the  idolatrous 
tt  Amalekite  we  have  over  thefe  Infidels,  who 
“  are  ftill  more  blinded,  more  brutalized  by  their 
a  execrable  errors.  They  complain,  forfooth, 
a  that  we  are  too  rigid  to  them  ;  but  they  them- 
«  felves,  are  they  more  indulgent  to  their  cap- 

*  This  is  a  companion  that  has  been  made  by  the  Miflionary 
Gumilla,  as  well  as  by  a  multitude  of  other  fanatics.  See  his 
Hi  nor  y  of  the  Qroonoko,  .  . 

•  «  lives  ? 


.  ■ 
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*s  fives?  Upon  altars  that  dream  with  blood  they 
44  tear  out  their  entrails  ;  they  hack  and  mangle 
<c  the  Hill  palpitating  flefh  ;  they  devour  it,  the 
“  barbarous  wretches,  they  devour  it,  convert- 
ing  their  own  domachs  into  living  fepulchres* 
d  nefe  are  the  people  we  hear  fo  warmly  plead- 
u  ed  for  !  If  they  are  afraid  of  correction,  let 
<£  them  ceafe  then  to  fecrete  from  us  that  gold 
u  which  is  fo  ufelefs  in  their  hands,  and  which 
a  has  already  cod  us  fo  much  fatigue  and  danger. 
“  What !  have  you  eroded  the  feas,  have  you 
u  expofed  yourfelves  to  dorms,  have  you  vifited 
u  this  unhappy  world  through  fuch  a  croud  of 
u  dangers,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  abandon 
u  the  only  fruit  of  your  labours,  to  return  empty. 
4<  handed,  and  bring  back  to  Spain  nothing  but 
4<  poverty  and  diame  !  Gobi  is  a  gift  of  nature  ; 
“  ufelefs  to  the  people,  to  us  it  is  neceflary. 
“  ’Tis  to  us  then  that  it  belongs  j  and  the  ma- 
u  licious  o'bdinacy  with  which  they  hide  and  . 
<c  bury  it,  is  of  itfelf  guilt  enough  to  judify  our 
“  feverities,  As  to  the  davery  they  are  made  to 
u  undergo,  it  is  but  a  juft  penance  for  the  crimes 
<£  in  which  a  bloody  and  impious  worfhip  may 
44  have  involved  them.  As  to  any  inconvenience 
44  they  may  undergo  in  the  courfe  of  this  life,  it 
44  were  well  for  them,  if  that  were  all  the  ptmilli- 
44  meat  their  impieties  demanded.  Their  (ins 

44  have 
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(t  have  merited  a  far  worfe  darknefs  than  that  of 
“  thofe  gloomy  prifons;  and  provided  they  die 

penitent  and  refigned,  they  will  one  day  blefs 
((  the  hands  that  {hall  have  loaded  them  with 
i(  chains.” 

Thus  fpoke  Fernando  de  Luquez.  Las-Cafas 
who,  with  an  eye  fixed  with  horror,  regarded  him 
as  he  fpoke,  replied  to  him  in  thefe  terms :  “  Mi- 
“  nifter  of  a  God  of  Peace,  your  lips  on  which 
u  that  God  but  now  repoled,  did  they  really  and 
“  truly  utter  what  I  have  been  hearing?  Did  he, 
“  from  the  height  of  that  tree  which  he  wa- 
“  tered  with  his  blood,  and  on  which  at  the 
“  time  he  was  offering  himfelf  up  a  facrifice  for 
“  all  mankind,  his  expiring  lips  implored  for- 
t6  givenefs  for  his  enemies — did  he  from  the 
“  fummit  of  that  crofs  dictate  to  you  that 
«  language?  You,  a  Cnriftian,  talk  of  extermi- 
((  nating  a  people  who  could  never  have  given 
u  you  the  leafi:  imaginable  offence!  Had  they 
-«  even  injured  you,  fay,  whether  your  religion 
«  would  not  have  bid  you  love  them?  Is  it  for 
<£  you  to  compare  yourfelves  to  the  Hebrews, 
(i  and  thefe  people  to  the  Amalekites?  Ceafe, 
<s  ceafe  alledging  thefe  examples,  which  have  been 
“  already  but  too  much  abufed!  Know  that 
“  if  God,  in  his  wifdom,  has  ever  derogated  from 
£<  the  facred  laws  of  nature,  he  has  exprefsly 
Vol.  I.  K  « fpoken 
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“  fpcken  to  us  :  lie  lias  ifiued  a  formal  authen- 
tic  command,  inverted  with  all  the  folemnity 
«  that  an  expreffion  of  his  will  requires,  in  order 
«  to  oblige  man  to  obey  him  in  preference  to  the 
«  voice  of  his  own  heart.  Think  not  that  this 
“  command  ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond 
«  the  precife  bounds  within  which  he  has  him- 
<£  felf  confined  it.  Has  it  been  fulfilled  ?  The 
{c  law  which  it  had  fufpended,  refumes  then  its' 
everlafting  courfe.  lo  the  Ilraelites,  God,  it 
«  is  true,  did  fpeak  :  but  to  you  he  has  never 
“  fpoken.  Keep  you  then  to  that  law  which  he' 
u  has  given  to  all  mankind  :  love  me ,  and  love 
« your  neighbour  as  y our felf :  this  is  his  law, 
«*  Fernando.  Do  you  find  here  your  chains, 
««  vour  tortures,  and  your  fires  ? 

«  The  cruelties  which  the  Indians  have  prsc- 
«  tifed  one  upon  another,  are  certainly  by  no 
«  means  to  be  juftified  :  but  were  they  rtil!  more 
«  in  excu  fable,  is  it  for  you  to  imitate  them? 
tt  is  their  misfortune,  alas  !  to  believe  in 
«  Gods  whom  they  fuppofe  to  delight  in  blood. 
“  If,  inftead  of  the  tyger,  they  faw  upon  their 
altars  the  lamb  without  fpot,  like  the  lamb 
a  they  would  be  gentle.  And  which  of  us 
“  is  it  that  can  fay,  that  if  he  had  drank  in  the 
u  fame  errors  with  his  mother’s  milk,  the  example 

««  of  his  fathers  and  the  laws  of  his  country 

t(  would 
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«  would  not  have  held  his  reafon  captive  under 
<«  the  fame  .yoke  ?  Let  us  lament,  then,  inftead  of 
44  condemning  thefe  victims  of  prejudice,  thefe 
44  {laves  of  cuitom.  Mean  time,  if  their  dilpo- 
«  fition  be  any  where  what  you  have  delcribed 
«  it,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  if  it  be  every 
<£  where  the  fame  :  and  what  it  was  that  the 
44  people  of  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba  had  done  amifs. 
<£  What,  I  pray,  could  be  more  quiet,  more 
44  meek,  more  innocent  than  thofe  people  ? 
44  Their  whole  lives  were  as  harmlefs  as  the  in- 
44  fancy  of  other  men  :  they  had  not  fo  much 
44  as  an  arrow  to  {hoot  birds  with.  Did  thofe 
44  poor  creatures  find  any  prote&ion  in  their  in- 
44  nocence  ?  ’Tis  in  thole  countries  that  I  have 
44  feen  ruffians,  without  a  motive,  and  without 
44  remorfe,  maffacring  young  children,  affaffina? 
44  tino-  old  men.  rmoirm  uo  women  with  child. 
44  and  tearing  the  fruit  out  of  their  wombs  .... 
44  O  Holy  Religion,  are  thefe  thy  minifters  !  O 
44  God  of  nature,  are  thefe  then  thy  avengers! 
44  To  immure  whole  nations  alive  in  gloomy  ca- 
44  verns,  there  to  perifh  with  hunger  and  fatigue  ^ 
44  all  this  only  to  heap  up  riches  upon  riches,  to 
44  fill  your  coffers  with,  and  to  difieminate 
44  through  the  world  all  thofe  vices  that  are  the 
44  offspring  of  lazinefs,  luxury,  and  pride  ! — O 
44  Fernando,  is  this  the  penance  you  are  for  im~ 
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pofing  on  thefe  people  ?  Take  off  that  hypocri¬ 
tical  mafk  which  pinches  you,  without  decei¬ 
ving  us.  Yes,  you  do  ferve  a  God;  but  it  is 
“  the  God  of  avarice.  ?Tis  he  who,  through 
“  your  mouth,  has  now  been  offering  infults  to 
J‘  human  nature;  feeking  to  render  heaven  an 
“  inftrument  of  his  fury,  and  an  accomplice  in 
“  his  guilt.” 

Fernando,  who,  all  the  time  of  this  difcourfe, 
had  been  trembling  with  rage,  and  turning 
fometimes  to  Las-Cafas,  fometimes  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  with  eyes  that  fparkled  with  indignation, 
was  now  rifmg  to  reply  to  him.  Pizarro  ftopt 
him.  But  Valverda  took  up  the  difcourfe,  and 
{poke  in  a  conciliating  ftyle.  This  man,  the  black- 
eft  diffem'bler  that,  for  the  misfortune  of  the  New 
World,  Spain  had  ever  produced,  harboured  in 
his  heart  all  kinds  of  villanv :  but  he  keot  them 

- j  .  ~  -  j. 

clofe  :  and  the  maik  of  hypocrily,  which  he 
never  quitted,  was  fuch  as  impofed  on  in  every 


«  Las-  Cafas,”  fays  he,  u  let  us  on  this  occa- 
6i  Hon  pay  no  regard  to  any  thing  but  the  in* 
ii  terefts  of  God  himfelf :  for  man  is  before  him 


4t  as  nothing.  Thefe  people  are  his  enemies,  and 
<c  everlaftingly  his  enemies  if  they  die  in  idola* 


try  :  you  yourfelf  cannot  deny  it.  How  then 
€C  can  the  man,  who  to-morrow  will  be  the  obje«T 

“  of 


«  of  God’s  wrath,  be  to-day  the  object  of  my 
“  affection?  Let  them  become  Chriftians,  and 

then  charity  will  unite  them  to  us.  i  ill 
<<  then  it  is  our  duty  to  exclude  them  from  the 
««  number  of  iOur  friends,  even  as  God  excludes 
«  them  from  the  number  of  his  children. 
“  Champions  as  we  are  of  the  Faith,  and  ene* 
££  mies  to  Infidels  and  Pagans,  that  is  the  title 
<£  by  which  this  new-found  World  belongs  to 
«  us.  The  fovereign  Pontiff  has  made  a  divi- 
ts  fion  of  it,  according  to  the  full  power  that 
i(  is  given  him  by  the  IMoft  High  lVlean- 
“  time,  whatever  be  the  riches  which  thefe  In* 
((  dians  profane,  whatever  be  the  abuie  they  make 
<£  of  them,  it  is  not  the  right  of  ltripping  their 
££  temples,  and  the  altars  of  their  idols,  ot  thole  trea- 
“  lures,  in  order  to  put  them  to  a  better  ute,  it  is 
“  not  That  we  fhould  confider  :  thefe  are  trilling 
«  objedls  for  a  Chriltian  to  attend  to.  Let  us  ra- 
«<  ther  difcard.  all  thought  of  thole  perifhable  pof- 
t£  feffions  :  let  our  concern^ be  about  the  faivation 
«  of  their  fouls.  The  queftion  is,  whether  we 

*  The  terms  of  the  Bull  are  :  “Of  our  mere  liberality,  and 
5<  certain  fcience,  and  from  the  fullnefs  of  our  apoftolic  power, 
“  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  to  us  given  through  St 
“  Peter,  we  give,  grant,  and  affign  ....  De  noftra  meralibe- 
“  ralitate,  et  ex  certa  fcientia,  ac  de  apoftolicse  poteftatis  ple- 
“  nitudine.  .  .  .  Autoritate  omnipotentis  Dei,  nobis  in  beato 
“  Petro  concefla  .  .  .  donamus,  concedimus  et  aflignamus. 
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u  fhall  fave,  or  fuffer  to  perifh,  the  fouls  of 
44  many  millions  of  our  fellow -creatures  ?  Which 
44  would  you  have  us  dot?  Save  them  or  abaft- 
44  don  them  to  perdition  ?  Anxious  as  I  am  to 
44  fave  them,  God  forbid  I  fhould  be  for  pre.- 
u  ferrmg  violent  to  gentle  methods,  I  do  be?- 
44  lieve  that  in  the  iffands  we  went  too  far  :  we 
44  were  not  attentive  enough  to  moderate  the 
44  firft  transports  of  our  zeal ;  and  if  there  realr 
((  1  y  is  an  eafier  way  of  keeping  them  to  their 
44  duty  than  by  fervitude,  which  is  what  after 
44  all  they  would  be  the  better  for,  I  could 
44  wifn,  as  well  as  you,  that  we  might  conde- 
44  fcend  to  try  it.  But  if,  after  all,  we  fhould  find 
u  ourfelves  obliged  either  to  lay  thefe  rebellious 
44  fpirits  under  a  happy  neceffity  of  taking  upon 
44  them  the  yoke  'of  faith,  or  abandon  them 
44  altogether,  would  it  he  better  to  abandon 
44  them,,  than  by  wholefome  feverities  to  com- 
ii  pafs  their  falvation  !  This  is  what,  for 
44  my  part,  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to  think. 
44  Let  us  wait  till  circumftances.  afford  us  fuch 
lights  as  may  ferve  to  govern  our  delibera- 
44  tions ;  not  giving  up  the  right  we  have 
«<  from  above  of  commanding  and  compelling 
4£  them  to  come  in,  but  with  a  firm  refolution 
44  never  to  abufe  it.  This,  according  to  my  no- 
u  tion,  is  the  conduct  which  seal,  in  concert 

44  with; 
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a  with  humanity,  di£lates  to  the  Chriftian 
“  Hero.” 

The  middle  way  thus  propofed  by  Valverda, 
met  with  the.  approbation  of  the  affembly.  But 
Las-Cafas  faw  him  through,  and  knew  him  for 
an  hypocritical  and  defigning  knave.  44  Of  all 
u  the  fuperftitions  there  are  in  the  world,”  faid 
the  Anchorite,  44  the  molt  pernicious  is  that 
44  which  holds  up  to  a  man  the  perfualion,  that 
44  all  thofe  who  are  not  of  his  belief  are  enemies 
44  to  the  Almighty.  It  Hides  in  men’s  hearts 
44  every  fentiment  of  humanity  ;  and  Valverda  is 
44  fo  far  in  the  right :  for  how  can  a  man  feel 
44  any  love  for  men  whom  he  fuppofes  to  be 
44  everlafling  objedls  of  the  hatred  and  vengeance 
44  of  his  God  ?  Hence  the  barbarous  contempt 
44  our  people  have  conceived  for  the  Indians,  and 
44  the  favage  delight  they  have  fo  often  taken  in 
44  opprefling  them.  Ah  !  far  from  us  be  the 
44  impious  thought,  that  God,  while  man  breathes, 
j  44  can  hate  him  for  a  moment.  Thefe  Indians 
44  are  the  works  of  his  hands,  as  well  as  you  : 
44  he  loves  his  works  :  he  has  made  them  to  be 
44  happy.  Unchangeable  as  he  is,  his  will  can- 
44  net  be  different  now  from  what  it  was  when 
44  he  created  them  :  and  infinite  as  he  is  in 
44  power  as  in  goodnefs,  he  has  a  thoufand  ways, 

to 
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to  us  unknown,  of  gathering  his  fheep  into  the 
C(  fold. 

u  jt  \s  not  true,  then,  that  the  fraternal  tie  that 
“  binds  us  to  our  fellow-creatures  has  been  ever 
broken  :  charity,  equality,  the  natural  and  facred 
<  right  of  liberty,  all  iubfift:  and  throughout  the 
whole  furface  of  the  globe,  Faith,  harmonizing 
with  Nature,  offers  to  a  Chriftian  eye  nothing 
but  friends  and  brethren.  But  fay  you,  If,  after 
sc  all,  flavery  fhould  be  the  only  means  or  retain* 

«<  ing  the  Indians  under  the  yoke  of  Faith . 

“  Jufl  Heaven  !  flavery,  the  (liame  and  fcandal  of 
a  religion;  flavery,  the  only  means  of  keeping  men 
«*  fteady  in  her  fervice  !  Alas !  No  ;  his  that  which 
a  difhonours  her,  which  makes  her  odious,  and 
“  which  would  deftroy  her,  if  it  were  in  the  power 
<<  of  Hell  to  do  fo.  Slavery,  in  whatever  nation 
it  has  been  eflablifhed,  has  been  always  cruel  : 
with  us  it  is  altogether  horrible.  You  know  it 
is.  You  have  feen  the  ion  torn  from  his  fa- 
«  ther,  the  wife  from  her  hufband,  the  mother 


sc 


a 


ss 


-  -  —  / 

«  from  her  children.  You  have  feen  whole  com- 


Si 


panies  of  men  thrown  togther  into  a  Blip’s 
««  hold,  chained  down,  and  crammed  in  one  upon 
6<  another,  half- perifhed  with  hunger ;  you  hav^* 
<c  feen  them,  when  they  have  been  taken  out  of 
t(  that  horrible  grave,  pale,  emaciated,  enfeebled 
as  they  were,  you  have  feen  them,  I  fay,  con- 

44  deiimed 
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«  demned  that  inftant  to  the  moft  heart-breaking 
<«  drudgeries.  And  this,  forfooth,  is  the  only  way 
“  of  faving  fouls  ! — Now  I  would  alk,  have  any 
4 ‘  other  means  been  fo  much  as  thought  of? 
“  Have  any  pains  whatever  been  taken  to  inftruCl 
f(  them  ?  Nay,  is  there  fo  much  as  the  lead  wifh 
“  that  they  fhould  be  intruded  ?  No  :  the  wifh 
u  is,  that  they  may  live  and  die  like  fo  many 
“  brute  beads.  To  bring  them  over  by  perfua- 
«  fion,  the  only  way  is  to  live  along  with  them, 
«  to  bear  with  their  indocility,  to  foothe  their 
«•  affections  by  gentle  treatment,  to  allure  them 
t(  by  confidence,  and  to  fubdue  them  by  genero- 
«  fity.  No  argument  fo  efficacious  as  that  of 
**  example  ;  nor  can  Religion  ever  have  fo  power- 
**  ful  an  advocate  as  Virtue.  Be  virtuous,  be 
u  upright,  and  you’ll  be  heard.  I  think  I  am 
myfelf  not  ill  acquainted  with  this  New  World; 
«  but  if  you  think  otherwife,  afk  any  body  elfe 
(S  that  has  ever  carried  the  torch  of  Faith  into 
“  thefe  defolate  regions.  They  will  tell  you, 
<l  how  abfolute  an  empire  is  to  be  gained  over 
6t  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  by  reafon,  equity, 
((  beneficence,  and  heart-confoling  truth.  They 
(t  will  tell  you,  whether  there  ever  were  a  people 
st  lefs  tenacious  of  their  opinions,  more  willing  to 
((  be  inflruCled,  more  eafy  to  convince.  The  cafe 

4 4  was. 
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“  was,  that  at  the  very  time  a  merciful  and  gra- 
“  cious  God  was  preaching  to  them,  they  faw 
“  themfelves  aflailed  by  a  fwarm  of  perfidious 
cs  plunderers,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  fame  God, 
“  ftript  them  of  their  all,  threw  them  into  chains, 
“  and  worried  them  by  an  inceflant  train  of  out- 
<s  rages.  Thus  circumftanced,  is  it  to  be  won* 
“  dered  at,  if  they  accufed  of  knavery  and  impof* 
“  ture  thofe  who  preached  up  the  mildnefs  of  his 
u  laws  ?  What  I  am  telling  you  of  I  have  feen. 
<<  — Yes,  thefe  very  eyes  have  feen  it.  The  ca*- 
lumnies  that  are  thrown  out  againft  thefe  poor 
«■  people,  will  not  go  down  where  I  am. 

“  But,  were  they  ever  fo  obflin ate  and  wedded 
li  to  their  errors,  is  that  a  realon  for  treating 
“  them  like  brutes  ?— But  the  rigours  of  flavery 
are  to  be  relaxed,  it  is  faid,  in  their  favour.  .  .  . 
«  Yes  :  this  has  been  promifed  a  hundred  and  s 
“  hundred  times  :  but  with  what  fruit  ?  I  have 
<c  feen  Ferdinand  afFe<fled,  Ximenes  exafperated, 
Charles  fhockcd  at  the  account  I  gave  them  oi 
cc  the  cruelties  pradlifed  on  thefe  poor  people. 
((  They  have  tried  to  remedy  the  mifchief :  but 
<c  with  all  their  power  they  have  tried  in  vain, 
<{  When  the  vulture  of  tyranny  has  once  got  the 
<s  prey  within  his  gripe,  he  will  gorge  himfelf  : 
61  nothing  can  make  him  quit  his  hold.  No. 
my  friends,  there  is  no  middle  way  :  wre  muf 

“  eithei 
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£t  either  renounce  the  name  of  men,  abjure  the 
<(  name  of  Chriftians,  or  debar  ourfelvcs  for  ever 
u  from  the  right  of  making  {laves.  That  fhame- 
<c  ful  (late  of  degradation  in  which  the  ftronger 
e<  holds  the  weaker,  is  (hocking  to  humanity  ; 
“  but,  above  all  things,  moll  abominable  in 
i(  the  eyes  of  religion.  Brother ,  thou  art  my 
“  Jlave^  is  an  abfurdity  in  the  mouth  of  any  man; 

but  it  is  perjury  and  blufphemy  in  that  of  a 
Ut  Chriftian. 

“  And  under  what  title  is  it,  I  would  be  glad 
e(  to  know,  that  the  rage  of  Oppreffion  {belters 
itfelf?  Champions  of  the  Faith  ?  Faith  de- 
mands  of  us  no  other  hearts  than  what  are 
“  fubdued  by  reafon.  What  has  Faith  in  com- 
(i  mon  with  our  avarice,  and  our  rapine  ?  The 
“  God  we  ferve,  is  he  a  God  that  thirfteth  after 
“  gold  ?  A  Pope ,  you  fay,  has  divided  out  the 
| i(  Indies !  But  were  the  Indies  his  to  give?  Idad 
'  11  he  himfelf  that  right  which  men  lay  claim  to  in 
“  his  name  r  Whatever  right  he  may  have  had  to 
u  give  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  in  charge  to 
u  fuch  as  will  make  it  their  bufnefs  to  inltrudt 
!  i(  them^  he  can  have  none  to  deliver  them  over 
t£  as  2  prey  to  men  whofe  only  view  is  plunder. 
“  No  ;  he  could  have  had  no  fuch  views.  His 
“  grant  was  meant,  not  for  cut-throats,  but  for 
“  Apoftles. 

“  If 
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« If  the  Indies  then  are  yours,  it  is  only 
<«  by  right  of  conqueft :  and  this  right,  a  ty- 
«  rannical  one  at  bell,  the  happinefs  only  of 
“the  conquered,  if  any  thing,  can  legiti- 
“  mate.  No,  Pizarro,  it  is  only  by  clemency 
«  and  goodnefs  that  it  can  be  rendered  juft : 
«  and  it  is  from  the  ufe  you  make  of  vi£tory, 
«  that  you  will  merit  the  chara&er  either 
“  of  a  ruffian  by  your  fury,  or  of  a  hero  by  your 
c<  beneficence.  Ah  !  truft  me,  never  wait  for 
“the  moment  of  licence  and  confu lion  to  apply 
“  a  curb  to  vi&ory.  Devote  this  day,  as  you 
“  feem  to  have  intended,  to  holy  refolutions. 
“  All  thefe  warriors,  difpofed  as  you  are,  to  liften 
“  to  the  voice  of  nature,  will  be  eager  to  follow 
“  your  example.  They  are  young,  they  are  yet 
“  open  to  impreffion ;  nor  has  corruption  taken 
“  pofleffion  of  their  hearts.  I  have  but  lately 
“  had  a  proof  of  it :  nay,  if  I  miftake  not,  they 
“  are  even  now  touched  by  the  reprefentation  of 
“  the  calamities  I  have  been  painting  to  you. 
“  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  Religion,  in  the 
«  name  of  your  country,  and  of  human  nature, 
“  engage  them  to  bind  themfelves  with  you, 
«  anci  that  by  oath,  to  fpare  fuch  of  the  Indians 
“  as  (hall  fubmit  to  you,  to  refpea  their  pro- 
“  perties,  their  liberties,  and  their  lives.  ’Tis  a 

“  facred  tie,  which  perhaps  you  will  have  need 

“  of 


c<  of,  to  guard  you  from  plunging  into  the  greafeft 
u  crimes:  it  will  be,  at  leaf!:,  a  pledge  of  that 
“  peace  which,  in  the  name  of  the  Indians,  I 
<c  their  friend,  or  (may  I  ftyle  myfelf?  )  their  Fa- 
“  ther,  hy  thefe  tears,  and  on  thefe  knees,  implore 
<f  for  them  at  your  hands.”  At  thefe  words,  he 
threw  himfelf  at  Pizarro’s  feet. 

<c  And  I,  for  my  part,”  cried  Fernando,”  pro- 
<c  tefl:  again  ft  an  act  fo  difhonourable,.  So  won - 
u  drous  a  lolicitude  and  precaution  is  a  proof 
u  how  indifferent  an  opinion  is  entertained  of  us. 
<c  The  man  who  is  fteady  in  his  duty,  can  at  all 
“  times  anfwer  for  himfelf,  and  needs  not  oaths 
u  to  fhackle  him.” 

“  To  cement  an  engagement  of  intereft,” 

I  replied  Las -Cafas  mildly,  ”  the  moft  awful  of  all 
“  facraments  has  been  prcfcribed  and  adminifter- 
t£  ed  by  yourfelf:  and  yet,  to  guard  whole  na- 
I  <c  tions  againft  deftruclion,  the  caution  of  a  fimple 
oath  is  thought  uneceiTary  and  difhonour- 
|  «  able!” 

Fernando  felt  himfelf  confounded,  and  that 
I  made  him  the  more  enraged.  He  broke  out  into 
the  moft  outrageous  invetftives  againft  the  Pro¬ 
testor  of  the  Indies ;  accufed  him  of  treachery  to 
his  King,  his  country,  and  even  his  God  ;  loaded 
him  with  the  moft  opprobrious  epithets;  called 
|  him  an  informer,  and  a  partizan  of  impiety. 

Vol.  I.  L  Pizarro, 


Pizarro,  to  whom  this  perverfe  and  violent  man 
was  too  neceffary  to  be  parted  with,  faw  that  the 
moment  was  come,  when,  if  all  poffible  care  were 
not  taken  to  prevent  it,  he  muft  irrecoverably 
lofe  him.  His  firft  endeavour,  therefore,  was  to 
foften  him,  and  bring  him  to  a  better  temper  \ 
then  addreffing  himfelf  to  Las*Cafas,  he  faid  to 
him  with  an  air  of  refpett,  that  his  zeal  was  fuch 
as  merited  the  glory  he  had  gained  by  it :  that  ■ 
his  paternal  cour.fels  and  maxims  fhould  be  always 
prefent  to  his  mind  :  that  he  would  be  governed 
by  them  as  much  as  was  in  his  power  :  but  that, 
for  his  part,  he  was  in  hopes  his  word  might  be  a 
fufficient  pledge. 

The  Anchorite,  in  a  fit  of  condensation,  re¬ 
tired  with  Alonzo.  “  You  fee,”  fays  he,  44  my 
“  friend,  that  my  zeal  is  of  no  ufe  here.  I  told 
“  you  how  it  would  be.  This  trial  fatisfies 
«  me :  prefs  me  now  no  more.  I  think  I 
“  underftand  Pizarro’s  character  :  he  would  be 
a  a  man  of  probity  and  moderation  himfelf,  if 
4C  others  would  be  fo  too.  But  he  is  bent  upon 
«  carrying  his  project  through,  and  his  ambi- 
44  tion  will  make  his  good  difpofitions  give  way 
44  to  circumftances.  I  will  not  propofe  your 
44  leaving  him  :  that  would  only  be  diminishing 
44  the  number,  and  weakening  the  caufe  of  honeft 

men.  But,  as  for  me,  whofe  prefence  is 

44  already 
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(i  already  troublefome  to  him,  and  will  foon  be 
“  odious,  all  that  remains  for  me  to  do,  is  to  go 
fi  back  again  to  my  folitude.  Adieu.  If  you  find 
“  this  conqueft  turn  into  a  robbery,  you  have  but 
«<  to  take  counfel  of  your  own  heart,  it  will  al- 

il  ways  lead  you  right.” 

Alonzo,  who  before  this  was  far  from  being 
pleafed  with  what  he  had  been  a  witnefs  to,  was' 
particularly  hurt  at  feeing  Las-Calas  thus  dif- 
mifled  :  and  he  himfelf  would  have  taken  his 
leave  cf  them,  if  he  had  not  thought  himfelf  too 
far  engaged  in  honour  to  retreat.  “  My  friend,” 
fays  he  to  his  venerable  companion,  “  I  will  flay 
“  then,'  if  you  will  have  it  fo :  I  will  do  by  you 
•  <<  as  you  did  by  me.  But  I  fhall  watch  Pizarro  : 
“  I  fhall  foon  fee  whether  he  keeps  Lis  promife  to 
tc  you  :  and  if  I  find  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
affociated  with  a  gang  of  robbers,  be  allured  I 
<«  fiiaii  not  be' their  companion  long.” 


CHAP.  XIII. 

/ 

IAS-CASAS  was  reconduHed  as  far  as  the 
— ^  river  of  Lizards.  He  there  got  on  board 
an  Indian  barque.  Being  now  alone  and  at  his 
eafe  with  his  Savages,  he  converfed  with  them  ; 

L  2  he 
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he  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  receiving  their  artlefs 
'carefies ;  and  made  it  his  ftudy  to  give  them  con- 
folation,  - 

“  Good  Father,”  laid  one  of  them  to  him, 
<c  we  know  thou  loveft  us,  and  art  forry  for  us. 
“We  know  all  thou  haft  done  for  us  :  we  know 
“  what  pains  thou  haft  taken  to  perfuade  our 
“  Mafters  not  to  ufe  us  fo.  Wilt  thou  now  let 
“  us  go  and- make  glad  the  hearts  of  our  friends 
“  that  live  on  yonder  mountain  ?  They  know  that 
“  we  have  feen  thee  :  Capana,  the  chief  of  our 
“  brethren  there,  would  give  ten  years  of  his  life 
“  with  all  his  heart  to  have  thee,  were  it  but 
“  for  a  moment.  Do  now  come  and  fee  him. 

44  The  path  that  leads  to  his  retreat  is  rough 
“  indeed,  narrow,  with  every  now  and  then  a 
“  gully  or  a  precipice  in  the  way  ;  but  thou  (halt 

45  ride  in  a  chair  of  wicker-work,  and  we’ll  take 
“  it  by  turns  to  carry  thee.” 

At  thefe  words  two  ft  reams  of  tears  gufhed 
down  the  good  Father's  cheeks  :  and  fo  many 
voyages  as  he  had  taken  from  the  one  world  to 
the  other,  fo  many  toils  and  fufferings  as  he  had 
undergone,  all,  all  was  paid  for. 

“  What,”  fays  he,  “  upon  the  Ifthmus  !  What, 
“  near  where  we  are,  are  there  ftill  any  Indians 
“  that  are  free  ?  Ah  !  but  are  they  well  con¬ 
cealed,  and  are  you-  fure  Davila  will  not  be 
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“  able  to  find  them  out?” - “  Yes,  yes,  they 

i(  are  fafe  enough,”  faid  the  Savages  ;  u  it  is  only 
“  we  that  know  the  way  to  them  :  and  fee  here, 
£{  Father,”  pointing  to  their  lips,  “  hufii  is  the 

word  here.  Poor  Indians  know  how  to  die  : 
u  they  tell  no  tales.” 

Las-Cafas  made  no  difficulty  of  granting  their 
requeft.  Thereupon  they  hauled  up  the  canoe 
into  a  creek  :  and,  taking  their  way  through  thick 
underwoods,  they  plunged  into  the  wilds. 

As  they  were  palling  along  a  narrow  defile  be¬ 
tween  two  hills,  a  roar  was  heard  that  made  the 
forefts  ring.  The  Indians  turned  pale :  their 
hair^ftood  an  end  upon  their  heads.  They  per¬ 
ceived  what  it  was  :  it  was  the  roar  of  a  tyger. 
They  flood  flill,  and  liflened ;  the  fame  roar 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  Upon  that,  feeing  that 
the  danger  was  at  their  elbow,  and  that  the  tyger 
had  got  fcent  of  them  and  was  coming  to  attack 
them,  they  drew  clofe  together,  and  ranged 
themfelves  in  a  circle  round  Las-Cafas.  “  Let  us 
“  get  round  thee,”  faid  they  to  him,  iC  and  don’t 
c<  thou  be  afraid  :  he  will  take  but  one,  and  it 
(i  won’t  be  thee.”  In  effect,  up  came  the  tyger 
that  inltant,  and  making  but  three  bounds  to 
crofs  the  valley,  fattened  upon  an  Indian,  and 
made  off  with  him  into  the  woods,  without 
{lackening  his  pace.  The  pious  Anchorite, 
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lifting  up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  gave  a  doleful 
fhriek,  and  dropt  down  to  the  ground,  overcome 
with  grief  and  condensation.  But  preiently  re¬ 
covering  himfelf,  and  finding  himfelf  in  the  midffc 
of  his  faithful  Indians,  who  were  bufy  in  calling 
back  his  fcattered  fpirits  :  44  Ah  !  my  friends, 
fays  he,  44  what  a  fight  is  this  !” - 44  Nay,  now 


>> 


44  Father,  never  mind  it,”  faid  the  poor  creatures* 
44  this  is  nothing  at  all.”—*4  Nothing,  fay  you  1 
44  Good  Heavens !  what,  do  you  call  this  no- 


44  thing  !”■ — — 44  O  no,  Father,  the  tygers  are 


tc 


» 


u  O  impious 


nothing  to  the  Spaniards.' 

44  and  inhuman  race!”  exclaimed  the  Anchorite* 


44  what  fhame  does  this  reflect  on  you  1  And 
44  fo,  in  comparifon  of  you,  even  tygers  are  not 

44  feared  S'” 

At  length,  up  rocks  and  down  precipices,  they 
come  to  the  valley  they  were  in  queft  of.  It  lies 
encircled  by  a  ring  of  mountains,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  in  fuch  a  manner  with  forefls,  that,  what¬ 
ever  way  they  are  viewed,  they  prefent  no  other 
appearance  than  that  of  an  uniform  and  enormous 
mafs  of  woodland,  without  betraying  any  figns  of 
the  hollow  they  inclofe. 

Pufliing  on  through  the  wood,  fometimes 
walking,  fometimes  creeping  upon  all  fours,  at 
length  they  gained  the  fummit  of  the  mountain. 
On  a  fudden,  Las-Cafas  was  ftruck  with  the  pro- 

fped 


fpeft  of  a  rich  valley,  which  perfectly  enchanted 
him  with  the  delightful  fertility  of  its  appearance. 
In  the  middle  of  a  plain  a  hamlet  rifes  to  his  view  ; 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  hamlet,  the  hut  of  the 
Cacique.  At  this  fight  the  good  Anchorite  felt 
his  bowels  yearn  with  tendernefs  and  compaffion. 
“  Ah  !  my  poor  people,”  he  cried,  “  Heaven 
“  grant  that  your  retreat  may  for  ever  reft  con- 
“  cealed  !” 

At  the  approach  of  the  travellers,  their  com¬ 
rades  came  running  up  to  them,  eager  to  hear 
what  news  it  was  they  brought.  “  Look  here, 
u  here’s  our  Father  i”  cried  the  new-comers  in  a 
kind  of  triumph,  u  here  he  is  ;  ’tis  he,  ’tis  he  j  ’tis 
“  Las-Caias’s  own  felt.”  At  hearing  the  name 
ofLas-Cafas,  nothing  can  exprefs  the  delight 
of  thefe  poor  grateful  creatures.  Immediately 
all  hands  were  difputing  which  fhould  take  him 
up,  and  carry  him  to  the  hut  of  the  Cacique  j 
who,  before  he  had  got  there,  had  already  heard 
the  news  of  his  arrival. 

Advancing  a  few  fteps,  and  holding  out  his 
|  arms  to  embrace  him,  «  Come,  my  Father,”  fays 
|  the  Chief,  4<  come,  and  comfort  thy  poor  children 
“for  the  hard  ufage  they  have  fuffered  :  Yes, 

|  “  that  thou  wilt :  behold,  the  fight  of  thee  makes 
u  them  forget  it  all.” 


Las- 
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Las-Cafas  all  this  time  was  enjoying  the  pureft 
delight  that  a  heart  of  virtue  and  fenfibility  is 
capable  of.  “  O  my  friends !”  faid  he,  embracing 
them  one  after  another,  “  if  you  love  me  fo  ten- 
*c  derly,  me  who  never  did  any  thing  for  you, 

£t  how  would  you  have  loved  a  people  who  had 
“  taken  a  pride  in  teaching  you  the  ufeful  arts 
u  of  life  ;  in  giving  you  wife  laws,  good  morals, 
tc  and  a  mode  of  worfhip  fuch  as  13  agreeable 

“to  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe  !” - Ah,  Fa-'- 

“  ther,”  cried  the  Cacique,  c£  yes,  we  fhould 
“  indeed  5  -we  fhould  have  worfhipped  fuch  a 
“  people.  But  what  avails  our  regretting  what 
“  cannot  now  take  place  ?  No,  let’s  be  happy 
««  with  the  comfort  we  have  got.  The  only 
“  good  kind  man  there  is  amongft  them  is  come 
e<  to  vifit  us.  Come  along,  Father  :  let  us  think 
44  of  nothing  now  but  joy.” 

He  led  him  into  his  hut  ;  and  what  was  Las- 
Cafas’s  furprize,  when  he  faw  upon  an  altar  a 
kind  of  figure  of  cedar  wood,  in  which  traces  fome- 
what  like  his  own  were  difcernible.  44  .Look,” 
fays  the  Cacique,  44  look,  Father  !  here  art  thou 
44  thy  very  felf.  One  of  our  people  who  had  feen 
44  thee,  and  who  from  that  time  could  think  of 
44  nothing  elfe,  has  made  this  likenefs  of  thee. 
44  Wherever  we  go,  this  goes  too.  We  talk  to 
44  it  whenever  we  fet  out  upon  any  undertaking ; 
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“  and  fince  we  have  had  it,  every  thing  has 
<c  gone  well  with  us/’ 

Las-Cafas,  who  could  not  help  feeling  at  firft 
nn  emotion  of  tendernefs  and  gratitude,  chid  him¬ 
felf  for  giving  way  to  it;  and  addrefling  himfelf 
to  the  Cacique  with  a  mild  but  ferious  air ; 
“  You  muft  down,”  fays  he,  u  with  this  figure  ; 
u  a  frail  object  like  me  is  no  fit  object  of  fuch 
“  adoration.”  At  thefe  words  he  was  going  to 
lay  hands  on  the  figure,  in  order  to  beat  it  to 
pieces.  The  Cacique  ftruggled  for  it,  as  he 
would  have  ftruggled  to  fave  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  u  Ah,  let  it  alone,  let  it  alone  !  Why 
j<5  now,  why  now  wouldft  thou  rob  us  cf  it  ? 

When  thou  art  gone,  it  will  ferve  to  make  us, 
{{  and  our  children,  and  our  children’s  children 
u  remember  the  only  friend  we  ever  had  among 
the  cruel  men  that  vex  us.” 

|  The  whole  people  were  in  a  ftiort  time  got  toge¬ 
ther  about  the  hut,  eager  to  fee  Las-Cafas.  He 
jfhewed  himfelf,  and  the  Iky  rung  again  with 
ifhouts  of  transport:  “  Here  he  is,  the  good  man! 
j“  the  kind,  good  man,  here  he  is!  He  loves  us,  he 
“  pities  us,  he  is  our  friend ;  he  is  come  to  fee  us  ! 
i“  Let  him  flay  with  us,  let  the  good  man  flay  with 
“  us,  our  hearts  and  all  we  have  got  are  his.” 

u  O  God  of  Nature!”  cried  Las-Cafas,  <(  is 
j“  it  poflible  that  hearts  fo  true,  fo  tender,  fo 
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“  fimple,  fo  fufceptible,  (hould  not  be  innocent 
u  before  thee  !” 

Mean  time  the  young;  hunters  fpread  themfelves 
over  the  plain  ;  fome  pierced  the  feathered  game 
with  their  unerring  (hafts ;  others  chaced  the 
mountain-deer,  lefs  nimble  than  themfelves.  rlhe 
prey  came  in  in  abundance,  and  the  banquet  was 
prepared. 

Seating  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  the  Cacique, 
encircled  by  his  family,  Las-Cafas  informed  him¬ 
felf  of  their  cufloms,  their  manners,  and  their 
police.  Nature,  he  found,  was  their  legidator  and 
their  guide.  To  love,  to  be  afiiftant  to  one 
another,  to  avoid  doing  one  another  harm  :  to 
honour  their  parents,  to  obey  their  chief :  to 
attach  themfelves  to  a  companion  of  the  other 
(ex,  who  was  a  relief  to  them  in  their  labours,  and 
brought  them  children,  without  even  a  fufpicion 
of  infidelity  to  diflurb  their  peaceful  union  :  to 
cultivate  their  fields  in  common,  and  divide  the 
produce  :  fuch  was  their  plan  of  life. 

“Well,  now,5’  faid  Las-Cafas,  “  all  this  is 
“  the  law  of  my  God,  which  he  has  graven  in 

your  hearts  *,  you  ferve  him  without  knowing 
«.  him  ;  and  it  is  his  voice  that  guides  you.” 

«  Thy  God !  he  is  our  enemy,”  cried  the  Ca¬ 
cique;  “  He  is  the  God  of  the  Spaniards” — “  The 

«  Gpd  of  the  Spaniards  is  not  your  enemy  :  he  is 
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4<  the  God  of  all  nature  :  and  we  are  all  his 
“  children.” — “  Ah,  if  that  is  but  true,”  faid  the 
Cacique,  “  a  God  that  will  love  us  is  the  very 
u  thing  we  long  for :  Surely  now  Las  Cafas’s 
u  God  muft  be  a  good  and  gracious  God ;  we 
“  fhould  like  of  all  things  to  worfhip  him.  Lofe 
no  time  then,  but  tell  us  all  about  him.”  Upon 
that,  Las-Cafas,  obeying  the  impulfe  of  his  zeal, 
gave  them  a  defeription  of  his  God  in  a  manner 
fo  fublime  and  fo  affecting,  that  the  Cacique 
fpringing  up  from  his  feat  in  a  kind  of  tranfport, 
cried  out,  “  God  of  Las-Cafas,  receive  our 
“  vows !”  And  all  the  people  repeated  the  words 
after  him. 

That  inflant  the  Cacique,  turning  to  the  An¬ 
chorite,  thought  he  beheld  a  kind  of  divine  fplen- 
dor  illuminating  his  countenance  :  for  his  piety 
gave  life  to  every  feature  :  joy  glifbened  in  his 
eyes.  u  Tell  me,”  fays  the  Cacique,  <£  has  thy 
“  God  never  fhewn  himfelf  to  men  ?” — u  Yes,” 
anfwered  Las-Cafas,  u  men  have  feen  him  j  he 

I  “  has  even  deigned  to  dwell  among  them.” - 

j  u  Under  what  form  ?” - u  Under  the  form  of 

u  a  man.” - “  Well,  and  fo?  art  not  thou 

(t  that  God,  who  art  come  to  comfort  us  ?” - - 

(c  \  i” - a  thou  art,  hide,  O  hide  thvfelf  no 

“  longer  !  Tell  us — fpeak  out ;  and  let  us  wor- 
(hip  thee!” 

The 
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The  humble  Anchorite,  all  confufion  at  the> 
error  which  the  fimplicity  of  the  poor  Indians  had 
led  them  into,  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  bring  them 
out  of  it.  But  before  he  expofed  the  fublime 
truths  of  Religion  to  the  credulity  of  their  weak 
and  unin  flru  tied  minds,  he  wifhed  to  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  prefent  mode  of  worfhip.  “  Alas !”' 
faid  the  Cacique,  u  what  could  we  do  ?  W  e  have 
“  been  worfhipping  the  Tyger,  as  being  the  moft 
4<  terrible  of  all  the  animals  that  we  know  of. 
“  But  don’t  let  thy  God  be  jealous :  it  was  the 

“  worfhip  of  terror,  not  of  love.” - u  Come, 

(<  come,  then,”  cried  Las-Cafas,  u  let  us  throw 
“  down  that  abominable  idol  ”  And  immedi¬ 
ately  the  Indians,  animated  by  the  zeal  he  had  in- 
fpired  them  with,  ran  with  him  to  the  Temple. 


C  hi  A  P.  XIV. 

FR  O  M  a  deep  cave  he  faw  hard  by  the 
Temple,  the  Anchorite  thought  he  heard 
the  found  of  groans.  u  What  s  that  I  heal  ? 
faid  he.  “  Ah,  never  mind,”  faid  the  Ca- 
ciaue;  ^  go  on,  go  on  t  Bhere  are  indeed  fomd 
tt  unhappy  people  there  \  nut  fpare  cm  fhame, 

«  and  do  not  infift  upon  our  hewing  them  to 

“  thee.” 
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thee.7’  Bartholomew  took  no  further  notice 
for  the  prefent,  but  continued  his  way  to  that 
abominable  Temple,  where  he  faw  the  figure  of 
the  Tyger-God,  upon  an  altar  that  was  flail  red 
with  blood.  “  What  blood  is  this,”  faid  he 
again,  “  that  I  fee  upon  the  altar?”--- •“  The 
blood  of  animals,”  anfwered  the  Cacique, 

u  and  fometimes” - u  Well,  go  on.” — “  Of 

“  Spaniards.  Nay,  what  wouldft  thou  have  us 
<£  do?  If  they  happen  to  penetrate  as  far  as  thefe 
“  forefts,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  we  muft  either 
<£  kill  or  take  them :  And  when  we  have  got 
“  them,  what  can  we  do  with  them,  without  we 
“  facrifice  them  ?  If  a  fingle  man  of  them,  were  to 
6£  efcape,  our  retreat  would  immediately  be  dif- 
tc  covered,  and  then  it  would  be  all  over  with 
(c  us.  What  thou  heardeft  but  now  was  the 
moan  of  a  poor  unhappy  youth,  whom  we 
“  can’t  help  pitying.  I  can’t  find  in  my  heart 
u  to  kill  him.  And  yet  die  he  muft,  that’s  cer- 
“  tain  :  for  if  he  were  to  be  let  loofe,  we  could 
“  not  expert  but  that  when  he  got  home,  he 
“  would  betray  us.” 

Las-Cafas  alked  to  fee  him*,  and  after  he  had 
made  them  break  to  pieces  the  Tyger-idol  with  its 
altar,  returned  by  the  way  of  the  prifon,  where 
the  young  man  was  kept. 

The  captive,  when  he  faw  the  venerable  Father 
coming  in,  made  no  doubt  but  that  this  was 
Vol.  I,  M  another 


another  victim,  who  was  come  to  yield  himfelf  3 
martyr  to  the  Faith.  “  O  Father,  Father, 

«  come,”  he  cried,  “  and  help  me  !  Support  my 
<c  finking  fpirits  with  your  fpiritual  afliftance ! 

«  Let  your  example  infpire  me  with  fortitude! 
a  Teach  a  poor  young  man  to  wean  himfelf  from 
a  life,  and  meet  his  fate  with  refolution  ” 

But  when  he  came  to  obferve  that  the  Ancho¬ 
rite  was  at  his  liberty  5  when  he  heard  him  order 
the  Indians  to  retire,  and  faw  with  what  deference 
they  obeyed  him  *,  “  Heavens!”  cried  he,  “  what 
.«  i3  this  I  fee  ?  and  whence  is  it,  you  come  to 
«  pofTefs  fuch  a  command  ever  thefe  people  ?  Are 
“  you  an  Angel  of  Heaven,  fent  for  my  deliver- 
<c  ance  ?  Speak  !  Tell  me,  I  befeech  you,  who 
u  and  what  you  are  ?  1  begin  to  feel  hope  re- 

“  turning  to  a  heart  it  had  fo  long  abandoned.”  | 
“  I  am  a  Spaniard,  as  well  as  yourfelf,”  an- 
fwered  Las-Cafas;  “  but  having  never  ftained  my 
ct  hands  with  the  crimes  of  my  countrymen,  I  am 
«  here  at  full  liberty  among  the  Indians  ;  and  what 
<(  is  more,  cherifhed  by  them,  and  beloved. 

«  Alas  !  and  I,”  faid  Gonfalvo,  (that  was  the 
young  man’s  name)  u  what  have  I  aone  but  what 
a  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  and  what  I  was  mdif- 
4*  penfibly  obliged  to  ?  I  am  the  foil  of  Davila, 
<c  t^e  Governor  of  the  Ifthmus  :  be  had  fent  me 

^  out  in  purfuit  of  the  Savages.  Having  made 
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**  oar  way,  my  companions  and  I,  through  the 
t(  woods,  we  at  laft  found  ourfelves  in  this 
w  valley  :  The  Indians  furrounded  us,  and  over- 
c<  powered  us  with  their  numbers.  Some  of  my 
**  people  were  happy  enough  to  die  in  battle  ;  the 
u  reft  were  taken  ;  and,  one  after  another,  I  have 
<e  feen  every  man  of  them  facrificed  upon  the 
“  altar  of  the  Tyger.  To  me  alone  the  Indians' 
**  have  {hewn  favour  :  whether  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  my  youth  that  has  touched  their  favage 
u  hearts,  and  that  my  tears  have  infpired  them' 
(t  with  compafiion  ;  or  whether  it  is,  that  their 
H  cruelty  has  made  a  point  of  refer  ring  me  for  a 
tl  facrifice  apart :  In  the  mean  time,  here  they' 
have  left  me,  in  a  ftate  of  horrible  abandon- 
ment,  racked  by  the  continual  apprehenliort 
(i  of  death,  more  cruel  than  death  itlelf.  Par- 
u  don,  good  Father,  pardon  at  my  age  this  excefs 
<(  of  weaknefs,  which,  indeed,  I  can’t  help  blufh- 
((  ing  to  avow  :  life,  however,  I  inuft  confefs,  is 
t(  dear  to  me.  Thus  to  quit,  in  the  morning  of 
t(  my  days,  fuch  delightful  profpecds  as  I  had  be- 
((  fore  me  !  Such  joy  as  it  would  have  been 
ci  for  me  to  fee  Spain  again  !  And  now  to  think 
that  thofe  happy,  thofe  delicious  days  I  thought 
“  to  fpend  there  are  gone  for  ever  !  It  drives  me 
H  to  defpair.  At  any  rate,  were  I  but  to  die  in 
6i  the  held,  and  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy  of 

Ms  <{  whom 
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**  whom  there  were  fome  honour  to  be  gained*,  but 
44  here,  to  think  of  my  being  dretched  out  upon 
ii  the  altar  for  thefe  brutal  people  to  tear  out  my 
44  bowels  before  my  face  !  to  think  of  my  lying 
44  there  all  the  while,  and  feeing  them  light  the 
44  fire  that  is  to  burn  me  at  the  foot  of  their 
44  Tyger-idol ! — -it  is  too  horrible  to  be  borne. 
44  Ah !  if  you  could  now  but  deliver  me  out  of 
44  their  bloody  hands !  if  you  could  but  redore 
44  me  to  my  father  !  He  has  but  me  :  In  me  was 
44  his  only  hope  ;  and  that  hope  thefe  barbarians 
44  have  deprived  him  of.” 

44  Alas,  pay  friendS’'  faid  Las-Cafas,  44  how  far 
44  are  you  dill  from  being  indrudled  by  mis  for - 
44  tune!  You,  who  are  the  foil  of  Davila  !  you  give 
44  the  name  of  barbarians  to  a  people,  of  whom  he,- 
44  for  thefe  ten  years  pad,  has  been  making  one 
4 4  continual  madacre  S  Alas  !  how  many  fathers* 
44  deprived  by  his  fury  of  their  fweet,  their  only 
44  hope,  have  been  flaughtered,  v/hile  on  their 
44  knees  they  have  been  imploring  mercy  for  their 
44  children !  I  tell  you,  young  man,  he  has  (bed 
44  more  dreams  of  blood,  than  you  have  drops  of  it 
44  in  your  veins;  and  the  poor  creatures,  who  have 
44  taken  refuge  in  the  bofom  of  this  fored,  are  but 
«4  the  miferable  remains  of  the  vad  multitudes  he 
C4  has  exterminated.  And  even  them,  as  you  have 

44  very  good  reafon  to  knowrj  he  is  dill  upon  the 

44  hunt 
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**  hunt  for.  If  he  difcovers  them,  they  are  un- 
done  :  and  to  reftore  his  fon  to  him,  you  can- 
<c  not  but  own  yourfelf,  would  be  to  rifque  the 
difeovery  of  a  fecret,  on  the  keeping  of  which 
<(  their  lives  abfclutely  depend.’1 — i(  For  Heaven's 
fake,”  interrupted  Gonfalvo,  u  do  not  tell  them 
u  who  I  am.” — <c  What?”  faid  Las-Cafas,  “  do 
you  think  then  I  will  deceive  them  ?  Do  you 
t(  think  I  would  conceal  from  them  the  danger 
s<  they  would  expofe  themfeives  to  by  fetting  you 
<{  at  liberty  ?  By  no  means  :  I  fhould  think  I  were 
(<  joining  in  a  plot  againft  their  lives.  If  I  fay 
u  any  thing  to  them  on  your  behalf,  I  fhall  cer- 
u  tainly  tell  them  who  you  are  :  they  fhall  know 
“  what  it  is  I  afk,  and  what  rifk  they  run  in 
“  granting  it.  However,  I  will  do  which  ever 
ii  you  would  have  me ;  be  filent  or  explicit ; 

“  therefore  take  your  choice.” - u  My  choice! 

«  Either  way  I  fee  nothing  but  death  before  my 

€<  eyes.  I  caff  myfelf  wholly  upon  you.” - — 

Take  courage,  then.  But  from  the  condition 
you  are  now  reduced  to,  I  would  wifh  you,  if 
4t  you  efcape,  to  derive  this  great  and  ufeful  leflbn ; 
“  That  the  law  of  force  is  an  odious  law  :  that 
ii  if  the  Indians  governed  themfeives  by  it  on 
their  part,  there  is  no  punifhment  fo  great  that 
u  the  fon  of  Davila  would  not  have  reafon  to 
f  expert ;  that  weaknefs  is  the  natural  flate 

M  3  “  of 
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44  of  man  *,  that  in  your  condition  there  is  no  man 
44  but  would  be  timorous  and  faint-hearted  :  that 
44  pride,  in  a  being  who,  like  man,  has  adver- 
44  fity  for  ever  at  his  elbow,  is  the  height  of  mad- 
44  nets  :  and  that,  expofed  as  he  is  continually 
44  to  become  an  object  of  compaffion,  it  is  as 
44  weak  as  it  is  wicked  in  him  to  be  void  of  it 
44  himfelf.” 

Returning  to  Capana,  44  Cacique,”  faid  Las- 
Cafas,  44  doll  not  thou  feel  as  if  a  great  load 
44  were  taken  off  thy  fhoulders,  now  thou  art 
ss  come  to  ferve  a  juft  and  merciful  God,  in- 
«  Bead  of  worshipping  a  malicious  Being  ?” — — 
44  Yes,  indeed,”  faid  the  Cacique  :  44  and  our 
44  hearts,  wdiich  had  been  (hrunk  up  and  wither¬ 
ed,  in  a  manner,  by  terror,  now  feel  ex- 
44  panded,  as  it  were,  by  love.”——44  Yes, 
44  my  friend,  love  is  what  man  is  made  for. 
44  Hatred,  vengeance,  all  the  cruel  pafhons  are 
44  to  him  fo  many  Bates  of  conftraint,  of  an- 
44  guifh,  and  of  debafernent.  He  finds  himfelf 
44  exalted,  he  finds  himfelf  making  nearer  and 
44  nearer  approaches  to  the  divine  excellence 
44  that  framed  him,  the  more  he  Mens  to  the 
44  ditdates  of  mercy  and  magnanimity.  To 
44  fubdue  his  refentments,  to  triumph  over  his 
44  wrath,  to  requite  with  benefits  the  wrongs 

44  he  received,  the  pleafure  which  fuch  a  con- 

44  du& 
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*  duff  gives  is  truly  a  divine  one.”' — <{  I  con- 
“  ceive  it,”  faid  the  Cacique.  “  No,  thou 
<c  canft  never  conceive  it  till  thou  haft  tailed 

t 

“  it.  But  it  is  even  now  in  thy  power  to  en- 
“  joy  to  the  full  that  pure  and  celeltial  fatis- 
fahtion.  Send  for  that  young  captive,  who 
6i  is  now  trembling  and  groaning  under  his 
“  chains,  and  fay  to  him,  whilft  thou  art  fet* 
5<  ting  him  free  :  Son  of  the  deftroyer  of  the 
“  Ifthmus,  fon  of  the  murderer  of  our  fathers, 
“  of  our  wives  and  of  our  children,  fon  of 
Davila,  I  will  {hew  mercy  to  thy  youth  and 
<€  weaknefs.  Live,  and  learn  of  a  Savage  to 
imitate  thy  God.” — u  Ah,”  fays  the  Ca¬ 
cique,  “  the  fon  of  Davila!  What,  is  it  him  then 
i(  I  have  got  ?”  At  thefe  words  his  eyes  flafhed 
£re  like  lightening.  “  Yes,  I  tell  thee,  it  is 
“  the  fon  of  Davila,”  faid  the  Anchorite  coolly, 
**  it  is  he  thou  mayeft  tear  to  pieces,  devour  if 
“  thou  haft  a  mind  for  it :  but  hear  me.  In  a 
“  very  little  time  thy  vengeance  will  be  glutted, 
u  and  then  thou  wilt  grow  fad,  and  thou  wilt  be 
“  faying  to  thyfelf,  Well,  now  his  bufinefs  is 
i(  done  ;  and  after  all,  it  is  not  all  the  blood  that 
u  was  in  his  body,  that  can  bring  a  fingle  man 
<£  of  my  people  back  to  life.  What  good  then 
has  come  of  all  my  fury  ?  Here  have  I  been 
(C  the  deftruQion  of  the  helplefs?  perhaps  the 

“  innocent. 
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«  innocent.  I  have  given  a  loofe  to  guilt,  and 
«<  what  am  X  the  better  for  it?* — Behold,  his  lifa 
a  is  in  thy  hands  :  chufe  now  which  thou  wilt 
s<  renounce  ;  my  God,  or  thy  own  vengeance ; 
«  and  then  e'en  go  thy  ways  and  worlhip  the 
«  Tyger,  if  thou  art  refolved  to  drench  thyfelf  in 
“  blood." 

«  Nay,  nay,"  faid  the  Cacique  ;  “  but  Las* 
c<  Cafas’s  God  (hall  be  my  God.  But  tell 
s<  me  now,  doft  thou  really  think  it  is  his  will 
«  I  fhould  leave  unpunifhed  all  the  outrages 
this  barbarian  has  been  committing  on  us 
«  for  thefe  ten  years  ?"— Yes,  the  law  of  my 
6<  God  does  command  thee  to  pardon,  nay  and  to 
«  love  thy  enemies." —  <£  What !  love  them  1" 
«  Yes,  love,  I  fay.  Are  they  not  his  children 
as  well  as  thou  ?  Does  he  not  love  them 
«  himfelf  ?  And  canil  thou  worfhip  the  father 
€<  without  loving  his  children?  If  thou  lovefl 
“  him,  and  wouldft  find  favour  in  his  fight,  thou 
«<  wilt  be  forry  for  their  wickednefs,  and  wilh 
«  that  they  may  continue  in  it  no  longer  ; 
u  by  fhewing  them  mercy,  thou  wilt  deferve 
«<  that  he  may  fhew  mercy  unto  thee  :  nor 
«<  think  that  thou  art  to  be  wicked,  becaufe 
u  they  are." 

u  I  am  confounded,"  faid  the  Cacique,  (t  yet 
I  cannot  help  being  affected  too  by  thy 

words.- 
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sx  words.  Wei],  what  is  it  thou  would  ft  have 
“  of  me  ?  Am  I  then  to  forgive  the  fon  of  the 
“  cruel  Davila,  as  I  would  my  brother  ?  Well 
((  then,  fo  I  will.  Let  him  be  brought  forth. 
u  I  will  knock  off  his  fetters  and  embrace  him. 
<c  But  when  I  have  given  him  his  life,  tell 
44  me  then  what  I  fhall  do  with  him.  If  he 
44  efcapes,  he  will  betray  the  fecret  ot  our  re- 
44  treat ;  and  then,  thou  wilt  have  been  the  ruin 
44  of  thy  friends.” — 44  Indeed  it  is  what  I  have 
,c  my  fears  about,  as  well  as  thou,”  anfwered 
the  Anchorite  ;  44  nor  would  I  do  more  for  the 
44  prefent  than  juft  to  make  his  confinement  lefs 
44  fevere.” 

Gonfalvo  was  waiting  with  an  impatience 
that  may  be  imagined,  for  Las-Cafas’s  return. 
44  Well,”  fays  he,  trembling,  44  what  have  you 
44  obtained  for  me  ?’*• — 44  Your  life.” — 44  Ah  Fa* 
44  ther  !  But  my  liberty  ?  Is  that  gone  for  ever  ?” 
<<  —I  have  told  you  already  that  the  fafety  of 
iS  thefe  poor  Indians  depends  abfolutely  upon 
<{  the  concealment  of  this  retreat.”— I  know 
“  it  does  ;  but  cannot  you  anfwer  for  me,  that 
44  I  never  will  betray  it  ?” — <c  I  anlvver  for 
“  you  !”  faid  the  Anchorite ;  u  at  your  age  it 
4<  is  more  than  a  man  can  do  to  anfwer  for 
i(  himfelf.  ’Tis  your  bufinefs  to  endeavour 
65  to  gain  the  efteem  of  the  Cacique,  and  to 

u  engage 
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u  engage  him  by  degrees  to  put  a  confidence  in  “ 
u  you.” — “  And  have  you  told  him  who  I  am  ?” 
returned  Gonfalvo. — “  Yes,  indeed  have  I.” — 
“  Then  it  is  all  over  with  me.” — “  No,  indeed 
{(  it  is  not.  Come  along  with  me,  I’ll  take  you 

to  him.” 

“  Young  man,”  faid  the  Cacique,  at  feeing 
him,  u  doll  thou  worfhip  the  fame  God  as  Las- 
u  Cafas  worlhips  ?”  “Yes,”  anfwered  Davila. 
u  Doll  thou  believe  that  we  are  children  of 
u  that  God  as  well  as  thou  ?”  “  I  do  believe 
Kt  it.” — “  You  and  we  then  are  brethren  :  why 
u  comeft  thou  to  dip  thy  hands  in  our  blood  ?” — 
“  Becaufe  I  was  commanded.” — “  By  whom  Vr 
— “  Thou  knowelt  but  too  well.” — “  Yes,  I 
“  do  know  that  thou  art  born  of  one  who 
“  is  the  molt  wicked  of  men,  and  our  molt 
“  cruel  enemy.  But  Las-Cafas  tells  me  that 
“  his  God  and  mine  commands  me  to  forgive 
“  thee.  I  do  forgive  thee.  Come,  embrace  thy 
“  friend,” 

The  young  man,  at  thefe  words,  threw  him- 
felf  at  the  feet  of  the  Cacique.  “  What  art 
“  doing,”  faid  the  Savage  ?  “  Didlt  thou  not 
“  fay  we  were  brethren  ?  Art  thou  not  my 
“  equal  ?”  He  fpoke,  and  taking  young  Da¬ 
vila  by  the  hand,  loofed  him  from  his  chains. 
JLas-Cafas,  at  the  fight  of  fuch  a  fpedlacle, 

■was- 
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was  quite  overcome  with  tendernefs  and  joy. 
“  Davila,”  faid  he  to  the  young  man,  “  thefe, 
“  thefe  are  your  true  Chriftians  1” 


CHAP.  XV 


O  N  S  A  L  V  O  from  that  moment  lived 


\JT  among  the  Indians  upon  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  country, 
and  in  the  midft  of  his  own  family.  He  was 
guarded  indeed,  but  without  conftraint  :  nor 
was  any  other  liberty  denied  him  than  that  of 
making  his  efcape.  Las-Cafas  was  continually 
with  him.  The  wifh  of  the  good  father  was 
to  give  him  a  relifh  for  the  innocent  and  fimple 
way  of  living  of  thefe  Savages  :  but  the  young 
man,  whenever  his  inftru&or  touched  upon  the 
fubje£t,  could  not  help  anfwering  him  with 
fighs.  “  I  have  now,  I  think,”  fays  he,  “  reapt 
“  fufficient  inflruchion  from  my  own  misfortunes, 
“  from  your  leffons,  and  from  their  example  5 
“  if  they  would  but  be  generous  enough  now  to 
tc  place  a  confidence  in  me,  and  to  put  me  in  a 
<c  condition  to  go  and  undeceive  my  father  ;  fure- 
“  Jy,  were  I  to  tell  him  every  thing,  I  could  bring 
u  him  to  relent :  then,  taught  by  me,  he  would 


“  learn 
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a  learn  to  know  them  better,  and  to  love  them, 
«  My  life  I  owe  to  them  already  :  I  fhould  then 
«  be  a  debtor  to  them  for  my  liberty.  Such  ge- 
cc  nerofity,  furely,  could  not  fail  to  touch  a  father, 
«  He  furely  could  not  Hand  againft  the  tears  of 
«  his  long-loft  child.” 

At  that  age  no  man’s  heart  is  black  enough  to 
counterfeit  with  fuch  an  appearance  of  fincerity  : 
nor  didLas-Cafas  make  any  doubt  but  that  Gon- 
falvo  fpoke  as  he  felt :  but  he  knew  his  weaknefs 
too  well  to  venture  to  rely  on  him.  “  I  make  no 
«  doubt,”  laid  he,  “  but  that  you  feel  yourfelf  at 
<c  prefent  fully  refolved  not  to  prove  falfe  to  this 
«  good  people  :  but  I  forefee  the  effect  of  a  fa¬ 
rt  ther’s  influence  ;  and  I  could  never  anfwer  for 
ct  his  not  finding  means  to  get  pofleflion  of  your 
<c  fecret,  either  by  force  or  by  furprife.  What  I 
a  fay  to  you,  I  have  been  faying  to  the  Cacique. 
«<  This  is  the  danger  ;  it  is  for  him  to  take  his  re- 
“.folution.” 

Going  then  to  Capana,  “  I  have  left,”  fays  he, 
«  the  captive  in  affliction.  He  fighs  ardently  for 
«  his  liberty.  I  have  laid  before  thee  all  the 
«  danger  there  would  be  in  fending  him  back  to 
<c  his  father :  but  I  ought  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
«  to  diflemble  the  advantage  that  might  perhaps 

accrue  to  thee  from  fuch  an  inftance  of  gene- 
«<  rofity.  It  may  happen,  at  any  rate,  that  the 

“  father 
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“  father  may  difeover  thee:  and  in  that  cafe  thou 
u  wouldft  have  a  fupport  in  this  young  man,  to 
“  whom  thy  clemency  will  have  made  a  facred 
“  duty  never  to  abandon  tliee.  The  fiercefl 
“  tyrants  are  not  infenfible  to  the  force  of  fatherly 
‘*  afl'eclion.  That  is  the  lafl  place  in  their  hearts 
“■that  grows  obdurate.  Now,  then,  determine  for 
“  thyfelf  what  part  to  take:  thou  cauft  nor, 
“  neither  can  I,  tell  which  is  the  moft  prudent  : 

“  thou  knoweft,  as  well  as  I,  which  is  the  moll 
u  generous. 

for  me,  deftitute  as  I  am  here  of  the  means 
u  of  celebrating  our  augult  myfeeries,  of  eftablifh- 
“  ing  the  Priefthood,  and  of  perpetuating  the 
e‘  worlhip  of  the  altar,  I  mull  go  and  endeavour  to 
“  hnd  Pallors  for  you ;  that  done.,  I  may,  per- 
“  haps,  be  a  means  of  enfuring  you  a  more  fecure 
C{  retreat.  Farewell.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I  make 
“  it  my  prayer  to  Heaven,  that  I  may  fee  you 
c(  once  more,  before  I  go  down  into  the  grave.” 

The  diftrefs  of  young  Davila  was  extreme, 
when  he  learnt  that  Las-Cafas  was  about  to  leave 
him.  He  went  and  threw  hirnfelf  at  the  feet  of 
the  Cacique.  “  Ah  l”  fays  he,  (S  why  miftrufl 
<ca  wretch  who  owes  thee  every  thing?  Nature 
has  given  me  a  heart  that  feels  as  well  as  thine  : 
((  but  had  I,  inftfead  of  it,  the  heart  of  the  tyger 
i(  thou  wert  wont  to  worlhip,  thy  virtues  would 
Vol.I.  N  u  have 
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((  have  foftened  it.  Thou  haft  called  me  friend  : 
t(  thou  haft  embraced  me  as  a  brother  : — Go  to; 


“  I  never  can  forget  thee:  I  am  neither  perfidi 


£{  ous  nor  ungrateful.  Thy  life,  and  the  fafety 
*«  of  thy  friends,  depend  upon  thy  retreat’s  being 
«  unknown  :  my  filence  will  enfure  it.  I  call 
(S  my  God  to  witnefs,  that  God  who  is  become 


u  Yes,  I  do  believe  thee  to  be  a  youth  of  pro- 
<*  bity  and  feeling,”  faid  the  Cacique  :  “  but  thou 


<<  art  weak;  and  he  who  is  weak  is  always  at  the 
««  eve  of  being  wicked.  How  couldft  thou  ftand 


<«  againft  the  authority  of  a  father  ?  Thou  couldft 

(C  not  fo  much  as  bear  up  againft  death.” - 

«  Death  did  indeed  ftrike  terror  into  me,”  faid 
the  young  man,  rifing  up  briftdy  :  “  but  if,  as  a 
(S  means  of  efcaping  it,  thou  hadft  propofed  to  me 
««  any  thing  criminal,  thou  wouldft  have  feen 
«  which  would  have  fhocked  me  moft.  Since, 
s£  then,  I  have  not  thy  efteem,  I  will  make  no  more 
i(  requefls.  As  to  liberty,  I  difclaim  it:  yes,  l 
renounce  it :  and  I  difpenfe  with  tby  leaving  me 
«  my  life.”  Having  thus  fpoken,  he  withdrew. 

The  Cacique,  who  followed  him  with  his  eyes, 
feeing  him  quite  call  down  with  grief,  felt  him- 
felf  as  if  a  weight  lay  upon  his  heart  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  harlhnefs  of  his  refufal.  He  bade 
his  people  call  Las-Cafas.  “  Take  with  thee,” 


fays 


fays  he,  u  that  young  man  :  his  grief  diftreffes 
“  and  hangs  heavy  on  me :  the  prefence  of  a 
u  man  who  might  but  for  me  be  happy,  is  un- 
Ci  fupportable  to  me-” — u  Haft  thou  well  con- 

“  fidered  ?”  faid  the  -Anchorite. - “  Yes,  I 

“  know  that  a  word  from  his  mouth  puts  it  in 
i(  our  tyrants  hands  to  ruin  us :  but  pity  carries 
<(  it  againft  fear :  I  will  not  fee  him  fuffer  any 
4t  longer.” 

Thofe  who  have  feen  a  family  of  virtuous  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  funeral  of  their  father,  of  a  tender  and 
beloved  father,  may  form  to  themielves  fome  idea 
of  the  grief  of  the  Indians  at  the  departure  of 
Las-Cafas.  The  Cacique  and  his  people,  with 
drooping  heads,  with  moiftened  cheeks,  and 
downcaft  eyes,  efcorted  him  in  filence  to  the 
brink  of  the  foreft.  There  it  was  necefiary  to 
part. 

Witnefs  of  their  fad  farewell,  Gonfalvo  put  a 
check  upon  his  joy.  The  Cacique,  taking  off 
his  collar,  threw  it  over  the  young  man’s  neck, 
and  embracing  him,  faid  :  “  Be  thou  our  friend 
“  for  ever  :  and  if  ever  thou  be  preffed  by  our 
c<  tyrants  to  tell  them  where  we  are,  look  upon 
“  that  collar ;  think  of  Las-Cafas*,  and  afk  thy 
heart  if  it  will  let  thee  play  us  falfe.” 

The  two  Spaniards  took  their  way  through  the 
woods,  efccrted  by  a  few  of  the  Indians  whom 

N  z  they 
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they  took  for  guides.  During  their  walk,  their 
converfation  fell  upon  the  manners  and  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Savages.  In  the  courfe  of  it  came  a 
moment,  when  Las-Cafas,  turning  to  young 
Davila  :  u  You  are  now  able  to  judge,”  fays  he, 
“  whether  the  notion  of  their  being  unworthy  of 
£:  the  name  of  men  be  a  juft  one  ;  and  whether 
(i  it  be  fo  very  difficult  to  make  them  Chriflians. 
tl  The  truth  is,  that  in  matters  of  religion,  it  is 
£C  only  to  thofe  doctrines  which  feem  repugnant  to 
u  the  notion  of  God’s  goodnefs  that  man  is  at  all 
u  difpofed  to  be  intradlable.  He  never  turns  a  deaf 
ear  to  thofe  confoling  truths  that  give  him  relief 
under  his  afHi&ionS,  and  difpofe  him  to  cherhTi 
u  and  enjoy  the  two  great  gifts  of  Heaven,  Life 
u  and  Society.  Thefe  truths,  although  they 
<c  ffiould  l'urpafs  his  feeble  conception,  fo  they 
u  do  but  touch  his  heart,  will  find  him  ready 
“  enough  to  receive  them  :  he  has  a  natural  pro- 
i(  penfity  to  believe  whatever  he  finds  a  pleafure  in 
<c  believing.  The  whole  fyftem  of  Nature’s  opera- 
((  tions  is  affuredly  a  myftery  in  his  eyes  :  and  is 
it  found,  that  while  he  enjoys  the  fruits  of  her 
“  bounty,  he  quarrels  with  her  for  the  fecrecy 
«  ffie  obferves  in  her  methods  of  producing  them  ? 
“  J nil  fo  would  it  be  with  Pveligion  *5  the  more  ffie 
<c  made  happy,  the  fewer  would  ffie  find  difpofed 
to  difbelieve  her.” 


“  Ah  ? 
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“  Ah  !  but,”  replied  Gonfalvo,  (i  can  one 
“  help  feeing  how  much  fhe  has  in  her  that  is 
“  calculated  to  alarm  and  ftrike  terror  into  man- 

*<  kind  ?” - “  True,”  returned  the  Anchorite  : 

<(  (lie  has  nothing,  however,  but  what  is  attrac- 
“  tive  and  encouraging  for  Virtue,  nothing  but 
<{  what  is  comfortable  for  Innocence  :  and  that 
**  is  all  the  recommendation  fine  can  want.  How 
“  is  it  with  human  laws  ?  The  ede£f  or  theie, 
“  when  they  anfwer  the  ends  of  their  inftitution, 
“  is  to  be  a  check  to  vice,  to  ftrike  terror  into 
((  guilt,  to  affti£t  the  malefa£tor :  and  yet,  for  all 
i(  this,  men  are  glad  to  have  fuch  laws. — Why  ? 
“  Becaufe  every  man  feels  it  in  his  power  to’ 
iS  reap  the  benefits  of  them,  and  to  avoid  the 
“  mifchiefs.  Upon  the  fame  principles  will  men 
**  love  a  religion,  which,  like  thefe  falutaiy  laws, 
«<  (hall  (hew  itfelf  favourable  to  the  upright, 
i(  fevere  upon  the  abandoned,  and  indulgent  to 
“  the  weak.  But  thofe  who  with  fincerity  profefs 
M  it  in  a  form  thus  pure,  are  incapable  of  oppref- 
“  fing  any  one :  they  abhor  the  thought  of  drench- 
«  ing  themfelves  in  blood  :  they  think  themfelves 
“  obliged  to  be  humane,  juft,  patient,  ready  to 
m  give  fuecour  5  and  above  all  things  difmterefted : 
«  to  join  example  to  precept,  giving  the  virtues 
«  they  pra&ife  in  evidence  of  the  truths  they 
“preach.  But  Pride  and  Covetoufnefs  cannot 

N  5  “  tie 
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c<  tie  tbemfelves  down  to  thefe  attentions :  the  law 
“of  the  fword  cuts  fhort  all  difficulties:  and, 
“  taking  up  with  inch  odious  pretexts  as  the 
“  paffions  feek  to  jultify  tbemfelves  by,  men 
“  indulge  tbemfelves  in  violence,  rapine,  and 
“  devaluation,  to  the  molt,  criminal  excefs.”  .  .  . 
At  thefe  words  the  Anchorite  took  notice  that 
the  fon  of  Davila  was  looking  down,  and  that  the 
flulh  of  fhame  had  fpread  itfelf  over  his  cheeks. 
“  Pardon  me,”  fays  he,  “  my  young  friend,  I 
“  fee  1  have  hurt  thee.  This  hard-hearted  man 
“Heaven,  fuch  as  he  is,  has  ..given  thee  fora 
“father;  hut  whatever  he  may  be,  ceafe  not 
“  thou  to  love  him,  to  refpedf;  him,  and  to  pity 
“  him  ;  only  do  not  follow  his  example. ” 

At  length  they  reached  the  town  of  Cruces.- 
The  Indians  took  their  leave  :  Las-Cafas  and- 
Gonfalvo  embraced  tenderly  at  parting.  “  Fare- 
“  well,”  faid  the  Anchorite  to  the  young  man, 
“  thou  art  now  about  to  fee  thy  father :  re- 
“  member  the  Cacique ;  vouchfafe  fometimes  to: 
“  think  of  me.  I  fhall  not  hear  thy  words  :  but 
“  God  will  be  prefent ;  and  thy  heart  has  fworn 
“  to  be  faithful  to  the  Indians.” 

Gonfalvo  returned  to  Panama  ;  and  Las-Cafas 
fell  down  the  liver  till  he  reached  the  Eaftern 
Coaft,  where  a  veffid  was  waiting,  which  wafted 
him  to  the  (hones  that  are  waffied  by  the  Ozama; 

as 
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as  it  pours  forth  its  waters  into  the  bofom  of  the 
vaft  Pacific  Ocean. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


ON  Pedro  Davila  was  bewailing  the  heir 


I  3  apparent  of  his  name  with  tears  of  pride, 
of  rage,  and  of  defpair.  At  fight  of  him  he 
gave  a  full  loofe  to  the  tranfports  of  his  joy. 
“  Ah,  my  child,”  fays  he,  “  and  does  Ilea- 
u  ven  give  thee  back  to  thy  fond  father’s 
t(  willies  ! — But  all  thofe  brave  Caftilians  who 

6<  went  with  thee,,  what  is  become  of  them?” - * 

u  They  are  dead,”  anfvvered  Gonfalvo.  “  The 
t(  Indians  we  were  in  purfuit  of  made  a  Band : 
u  we  were  overpowered  by  numbers.  They  kept 
6(  me  prifoner ;  they  difcovered  who  I  was : 
u  their  Chief  gave  me  my  life,  and  reftored  me 
u  to  my  liberty.  O,  my  father  1  if  I  am  really 
**  dear  to  you,  fuch  generofity  will  be  enough 
to  difarm  you  of  every  angry  purpofe.”  The 
tyrant  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him  ;  confounded 
and  enraged  to  think,  that,  after  the  vaft  and 
continual  carnage  he  had  been  making  of  the 
Indians,  there  were  Bill  fome  who  ftood  upon 

-<•  i 

their  defence.  His  whole  attention  was  taken 
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up  with  thinking  how  he  might  complete  their 
ruin  :  that  generoOty,  which  was  the  only  cir- 
cumftance  in  their  condudl  that  ought  in  reafon 
to  have  ftruck  him,  was  the  only  one  to  which 
he  was  infenfible.  “  Yes,  yes,"  fays  he,  “  never 
fear:  I  {hall  remember  what  the  Savages  have 
«c  done  for  thee.  Tell  me  where  thou  haft  leftr 
a  them,  and  where  the  battle  happened. 

«  Jt  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  find  my  way 
tc  again  through  thofe  wilds,"  replied  Gonfalvo  . 
a  I  trufted  to  their  guidance,  without  knowing 
in  a  manner  which  way  1  went,  nor  whence  I 

“  came." 

a  Yes,  yes,  I  fee  how  the  cafe  is,"  returned 
his  father,  obferving  his  co'nfufion  :  “  they  have 
“  made  thee  promife  not  to  acquaint  me  of  their 
lurking-place  j  and  thou  thinkefl  thyfelf  bound 

a  by  fuch  engagements." 

u  If  I  were  to  make  any  fuch  promife,"  replied 
the  youth,  “  I  would  keep  my  word  :  and  I  muft 
«  confefs,  indeed,  I  am  too  much  in  their  debt, 
“  Sir,  to  betray  them." 

a  Young  man,"  returned  the  tyrant,  u  I 
would  have  you  know,  that  you  (land  engaged 
«e  by  fuperior  ties  to  your  God,  to  your  King, 
{Q  your  Country,  and  to  me.  You  have  feen 
u  half  my  people  fall  already  by  the  hands  of 
&  thefe  barbarians  ;  would  you  flay  and  fee  them 

“  exterminate 
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«  exterminate  the  remainder?  When  they  let  you 
«  keep  your  life,  tell  me,  did  they  throw  away 
«  their  bows  ?  Have  they  ever  promifed  not  to 
u  dip  their  arrows  any  more  in  that  mortal  poifon 
“  which  the  mifcreants  have  invented  ?  Hear 
««  me,  Sir;  obey  your  father;  to-morrow  be  rea- 
«  dy  to  condudt  us :  for  I  am  refolved  to  find 
((  them  out.” 

Gonfalvo,  reduced  to  the  option  of  either  be¬ 
traying  the  Savages,  putting  a  deceit  upon  his 
father,  or  refusing  flatly  to  obey  him,  chofe  to 
deal  plainly  by  him  ;  and  accordingly  protefled, 
That  fo  long  as  he  breathed,  he  would  never  bear 
a  part  in  any  mifchief  that  fhould  be  done  to  his 
benefactors.  Davila  grew  enraged  :  but  his  fon, 
with  a  model!  firmnefs,  adhered  to  his  refolution  : 
upon  which,  finding  that  neither  reproaches  nor 
threats  had  any  efFeCt,  he  refolved  to  try  what 
could  be  done  by  artifice. 

Fernando  de  Luquez  was  pitched  upon  for  this 
odious  fervice.  He  went  to  the  young  man,  and 
talked  to  him.  “  Davila,”  faid  he,  aiTuming 
an  alFeClionate  tone,  and  putting  on  a  feeling 
countenance,  <e  you  will  certainly  be  the  death 
6<  of  your  father.  He  loves  you  tenderly  :  while 
u  you  were  loft,  I  thought  he  would  never 
“  have  done  weeping  :  and  now  you  are  come 

back  to  him  again,  it  is  but  to  encreafe  his 

((  grief.” 


- 
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*  grief.” — — 44  Ah,”  replied  the  young  mart, 
4  let  him  bid  me  facrifice  my  life  for  him,  I  will 
4  do  it  :  but  think  not  that  he  or  any  man  (hall 

4  ever  make  me  commit  a  treachery.” - 44  If  it 

4  were  treachery,”  faid  the  perfidious  prieft,  44  am 
£  I  a  man,  do  you  think,  that  would  prefs  you  to 
c  obey  ?  I  take  as  great  an  interefl  in  the  fate 
4  of  the  Indians  as  you  can  do.  But  the  fadb  is, 
‘  that  by  irritating  your  father,  you  ruin  them  : 
4  it  is  upon  them  the  (form  will  fall  at  laft. 
4  Your  obffinacy  has  been  a  cruel  wound  to  him. 
4  My  fon,  fays  he,  defpifes  me  and  hates  me  ; 
4  more  attached  to  this  barbarous  people  than  to 
4  his  Prince,  to  me,  or  even  to  his  God,  he 
4  knows  but  of  one  duty,  which  is  that  of  rebel- 
4  lion  :  he  is  afraid  of  placing  any  dependence 
4  upon  my  gratitude  :  he  perfuades  himfelf  I 
£  have  lefs  generofity  than  a  miferable  Indian  ! 
4  — No,  no,  Davila,  this  is  never  the  way  to 
4  ferve  the  Savages.  If  you  had  thought  proper 
4  to  unbofom  yourfelf,  I  am  fare  that  your  fa- 
4  ther,  touched  as  he  would  have  been  by  their 
4  humanity,  and  (till  more  fenfibly  by  your  con- 
4  fidence,  would  have  liflened  to  the  didlates  of 
4  companion.  But  now  that,  through  their 
4  means,  he  finds  he  has  loft  the  efteem  and  af- 
4  iedlion  of  his  fon;  think  yourfelf,  whether  it  is 
64  poftible  he  fhould  ever  forgive  them  ?” 

44  Ah, 


Ah,  fay  not  fo,”  replied  Gonfalvo.  44  No ; 
4i  the  command  he  has  over  my  heart  is  as  en- 
“  tire  as  ever;  my  refpeft,  my  love  for  him  are 
“  ftill  the  fame.  Let  him  but  vouchfafc  to  alk 
44  nothing  of  me  but  what  is  innocent  and  juft, 
44  he  may  be  as  fure  as  ever  of  being  obeyed  : 
u  But  what  is  it  he  would  have  of  me  ?  And  why 
44  perfift  in  wifhing  to  engage  me  in  a  conduct 
44  that  would  fix  on  me  an  indelible  ftain  of  in- 
44  gratitude  and  perfidy  ?  If  he  muft  needs  go  in 
44  purfuit  of  this  unhappy  people,  it  is  not  for  me 
44  to  guide  his  mercilefs  refearches  :  and  if  he 
44  is  content  to  fpare  them,  what  ufe  can  it  be  of 
j  44  to  him  to  know  where  it  is  they  breathe  in 
44  peace  ?  In  return  for  his  fon’s  life,  all  that 
44  the  Savages  wifh,  is  to  live  at  a  diftance  from 
44  him,  and,  if  pofiible,  concealed.  The  greateft 
44  kindnefs  he  can  do  them,  is  to  think  no  more 
i 44  of  them.” 

44  You  feem  not  to  confider  then,”  faid  Fer* 

]  nando,  44  that  while  they  are  fcattered  in  the 
44  forefts,  there  is  no  giving  them  any  inftruc- 
44  tion;  that  they  live  without  worfhip,  and  with- 

| 44  out  laws.” - 44  By  no  means,”  faid  the  young 

man.  44 1  can  tell  you,  they  are  Chriftians  like 
<c  ourfelves.  Let  them  worfhip,  in  the  fimplicity 
44  or  their  hearts,  a  God  they  ferve  more  faithful* 
44  ly  than  we  !” 

44  What ! 


•  r  ' 9  " 


ct  What !  Chridians  do  you  fay  ?  Ah  !  if  that 
(i  be  true,”  replied  the  Impodor,  “  can  you  make 
€C  any  doubt  of  our  treating  them  with  every 
<£  mark  of  attention  and  indulgence  ?  Trud  to 
“  me  for  taking  care  of  the  fafety  of  our  bre- 
u  thren.  I  will  be  their  Protedlor  :  trull  me  ;  I 

<£  will  bear  them  in  my  bofom/’ - u  Do  fo, 

£t  then,  protedl  them,  by  obtaining  for  them  the 
££  privilege  of  being  forgotten.  They  wifh  for  no- 
€i  thing  more.” 

££  Ah,  Gonfalvo,  Gonfalvo !”  refumed  the 
hypocrite  ;  ££  and  fo  you  would  bring  upon  your 
u  head  the  guilt  of  parricide  !  Chriflians  as  you 
£<  may  think  them,  they  will  come  out  of  their 
<£  lurking-places  ere  long,  and  lay  in  ambufh 
<£  for  us  :  your  father,  whofe  courage  will  be 
t(  prompting  him  to  expofe  himfeJf,  will  fail 
£<  a  facrihce  :  fhould  that  happen,  you  will  be 
((  the  man  that  delivered  him  into  their  hands. 
££  The  poifoned  arrow  that  will  have  pierced 
ci  his  heart,  yours  will  have  been  the  hand  that 
Ci  fhot  it.” 

At  thefe  words  Gonfalvo  fhuddered.  But 
thinking  of  Las-Cafas,  ££  Would  he,”  faid  he  to 
himfelf,  ££  have  advifed  me  to  a  crime?  Ah, 
t(  no  !  I  feel  that  Nature  and  he  are  of  a  fide. — 
<(  Ceafe,”  faid  he,  ££  to  tempt  me,”  turning  to 
the  knavifh  Pried,  ££  The  inward  voice  of  my 

((  lieart 
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“  heart  raifes  itfelf  in  oppofition  to  your  re- 
“  proaches,  and  fpeaks  louder  to  me  than  you  do.” 

Fernando,  confounded  and  thunderftruck  at 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  odious  endeavours,  told 
Davila,  that  his  fon  was  hardened  againft  all  per- 
fuafion;  that  fomebody  muft  have  perverted  him; 
for  that  fuch  a  degree  of  obftinacy  was  more 
than  could  be  natural  at  his  age. 

From  that  moment  Gonfalvo,  grown  odious 
to  his  father,  kept  night  and  day  deploring  his 
misfortune. 

“  Get  thee  gone,  gracelefs  boy,”  faid  this  in¬ 
exorable  father  to  him  one  day,  after  making 
another  fruitlefs  trial:  “Away  with  thee— - 
'  begone  out  of  my  light.  I  can  no  longer  bear 
thy  infults,  nor  thy  prefence.  Dearly  fhall  they 
repent  it,  who  have  turned  an  obedient,  affec- 
“  tionate,  refpectful  child  into  an  obdurate  rebel.’' 

“  Ah,  my  father,”  faid  the  young  man,  falling 
at  his  feet  all  drowned  in  tears,  “  is  it  poilible 
“  that  my  refufing  to  be  an  ungrateful,  per- 
“  fidious,  and  perjured  wretch,  fhould  have 
“  drawn  on  me  fuch  unkind,  fuch  cruel  treat- 
iC  ment?  What  is  it  you  would  have  of  me? 
“  How  can  you  bear  fuch  an  unrelenting  hatred  to 
(t  thefe  poor  wretches!  Ah,  if  you  had  but  feen 
U  t^ie^r  King  knock  off  my  chains,  clafp  me  in 
“  arms,  call  me  his  friend,  his  brother?  afk 
^  ol.  I.  O  “  me* 
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sc  me,  in  an  affectionate  tone,  what  harm  it  was 
tc  they  had  done  us  ?  why  it  was  we  forgot  that 
jh  they  were  men  as  well  as  we  ?  You  yourfelf, 
a  yes,  you  yourfelff  my  father,  would  have 
cc  made  a  crime  to  me  of  that  breach  of  faith 
tc  you  now  are  for  exacting  of  me  as  a  duty.  It 
tc  {hocks  me,  indeed  it  does,  to  incur  your  dif- 
«  pleafure :  but  I  confefs,  it  would  te  ftill  more 
«  Shocking  to  me  to  obey  you.  Reduce  me  not 
cc  t0  f0  diftreffing  an  alternative.  Pity  a  fon, 
a  wpi0  is  to  the  laft  degree  unhappy  at  nnding 
tc  himfelf  the  objed  of  your  averfion,  and. who, 
tc  by  the  very  condudl  which  expofes  him  tc 
cc  it,  thinks  himfelf  deferving  of  your  love.” 

<c  No  :  I  have  now  no  fon,  nor  have  you  a  fa¬ 
te  pher.  Begone  :  rid  me  of  a  traitor  :  I  can  nc 

a  longer  bear  thee  in  my  fight. 

Gonfalvo,  with  a  full  heart,  and  down-cait 
eye  left  his  father’s  palace,  and  fent  to  afk  him 
what  place  he  would  be  pleafed  to  fix  upon  foi 
his  exile.  “  1 1”  Paid  the  inflexible  father,  “  lei 
tt  jjim  jro  back  to  the  forefts  from  whence  he 
cc  came  :  there  he  will  be  happy  with  theft 
tc  friends  of  his — the  wretches  he  has  preferred 

««■  to  me  1” 

The  young  man  took  once  more  the  road  toCru- 

CCS :  and  as  he  was  making  his  lonely  way  acroli 

the  wilds,  the  tears  kept  trickling  down  his  cheeks 

tear: 
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tears  of  affliaion  indeed,  but  unembittered  with 
remorfe.  “  Well,”  faid  he  to  himfelf,  “  I  have 
«  difobeyed  my  father,  I  have  angred  and  afflifted 
«  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  has  bid  me 
«<  be  gone  from  him  for  ever  !  True  :  but  have  I 
done  any  thing  in  all  this  for  which  my  con- 
: ««  fcience  can  reproach  me?  No-,  that  I  have 
«  not.  But  now,  if  I  had  obeyed  him,  and  gone  in 
<£  purfuit  of  the  Savages,  how  would  it  then  have 
e<  been  with  me  ?  The  thought  of  it  would  have 
«  torn  my  heart  to  pieces.  There  are  duties, 
u  then,  furely  more  facred  Hill  than  that  oi  fub- 
«  million  to  '  a  father:  Yes,  certainly:  the  hr  ft 
i  relation  we  take  upon  us,  is  that  of  humanity  : 
“  our  firft  duty  then  is  to  be  humane.” 

Deftitute  as  he  was  of  advice,  the  affliaion  he 
was  under,  the  unwarinefs  and  fimplicity  of  his 
age,  prevented  his  feeing  the  fnare  they  had 
laid  for  him.  The  Savages  who  had  feen 
him  in  that  fame  place  with  Las-Cafas,  had  no 
miftruft  of  him  :  he  told  them  his  misfortune, 
without  making  a  fecret  of  the  caufe.  “  Well,” 
faid  they,  “  if  what  thou  wifheft  for  is  a  life  of 
|  “  innocence  and  peace,  why  not  go  back  again 
«*■  to  the  valley  ?  A  cottage,  a  foft  companion  of 
the  other  fex,  our  friendfhip,  and  thy  own  in- 
tegrity  (hall  be  thy  portion.  Come,  come  along 
with  us  :  the  Cacique  will  make  it  his  lludy  to 

O  2  make- 
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“  make  thee  forget,  if  poftible,  the  injuftice  of 
st  a  wicked  father.”  He  followed  this  fatal 
counfel.  He  was  juft  got  out  of  the  darkfome 
part  of  the  wood  ;  at  the  fight  of  the  valley,  as  it 
peeped  between  the  trees,  his  disburdened  heart 
had  juft  began  once  more  to  feel  the  fpring  of  joy, 
when,  on  a  fudden,  what  'was  his  aftonifhment 
and  concern,  at  finding  himfelf  furrounded  by  a 
troop  of  Spaniards,  who  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  Vice-Roy  his  father,  to  return  with 
them  to  Cruces  !  The  Spaniards,  however,  were 
net  fo  expeditious,  but  that  the  two  Indians, 
whom  he  had  taken  for  guides,  had  time  to  make 
their  efcape  to  the  valley,  and  give  the  alarm. 
From  that  moment  there  was  no  fafety  there  for 
the  Cacique  and  his  people  :  their  afylum  was  dif- 
covered. 

The  unhappy  youth,  forced  back  again  to 
Cruces,  called  Heaven  and  earth  to  witnefs  to  his 
innocence.  He  there  heard  of  a  veffel  that  was 
about  to  fet  fail  for  Hifpaniola.  He  determined; 
fo  embrace  this  opportunity,  and  fent  to  afk 
his  father’s  leave  to  take  himfelf  to  that  ifiand, 
in  order  to  fave  him,  he  faicl,  from  being  witnefs 
to  the  concern  he  could  not  help  feeling  for  the 
poor  Savages.  His  father  gave  confent :  whether 
it  was  in  order  to  rid  himfelf  of  one  whofe  prefence 

would 
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Would  be  a  perpetual  reproach  to  him ;  or  whether 
in  order  to  give  time  for  the  violence  of  his 
affliaion  to  fubfide  in  this  voluntary  exile. 

Ah !”  faid  Gonfalvo  as  he  left  the  fhore, 

“  never  again  fhall  I  bear  my  father  s  prefence. 

“  He  has  furprized,  he  has  deceived  me  :  he  has 
«  made  me  a  traitor,  and  a  forfworn  man  in  the 
«  eyes  of  my  friends.  No— never  will  I  fee  him 

“  more  \?? 

Arriving  at  Hifpaniola,  the  firft  thing  he  did 
was  to  find  out  Las-Cafas.  ft  here  *  throwing- 
himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  good  Anchorite,  he 
told  him  of  liis  misfortune,  which  he  called  his 
crime,  with  as  much  agony  as  if  his  heart  had 
been  an  accomplice  in  the  mifchief. 

“  My  friend,”  faid  Eas-Cafas,  after  he  had 
heard  him  through,  “  what  you  did  was  indeed 
“  imprudent :  but  your  heart  is  innocent.  As 
“  to  your  coming  here,  it  could  not  but  have 
“  been  an  intolerable  torment  to  a  young  man 
“  of  virtue  and  feeling  like  yourfeh,  to  be  a 
“  witnefs  to  his  father’s  cruelties.  .That  afthdlion- 
“  you  will  now  efcape.  As  you  are  become  your 
««  own  mailer,  you  are  now  at  liberty  to  adt  a  part 
ci  on  the  Theatre  of  Europe  :  there,  fhould  your 
“  country  hand  in  need  of  it,  you  may  died  your 
“  blood  for  her  in  a  juft  quarrel.  Petition  for  your 
«  recall :  mean  time  you  may  as  well  wait  here, 
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as  any  where,  till  you  can  receive  an  an- 
“  fwcr  ” 

Gonfalvo  having  given  vent  to  his  affliction  in 
the  bofom  of  the  pious  Anchorite,  felt  himfelf 
more  at  eafe.  His  fpirits  gradually  returned  :  he 
took  the  advice  of  his  old  friend,  and  waited  at 
Hifpaniohi  the  event  of  his  petition. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

MEANTIME  Pizarro  had  fet  fail:  he 
1V1  was  already  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  Iflhmus  in  his  way  towards  the  Line. 
The  perils  of  a  fea  as  yet  unknown,  made  his 
courfe  toiffome  as  well  as  tedious.  Provifions 
fell  fhort ;  and  it  foon  became  neceffary  to 
hazard  the  landing  upon  thofe  favage  coafts  *  t 
but  wherever  he  fet  foot,  he  found  a  warlike 
people  in  readinefs  to  oppofe  him.  As  foon  as- 
any  village  was  attacked,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  hamlets  flocked  to  its  abidance. 
A  Angle  difcharge  of  fire-arms  was  com¬ 
monly  fufficient  to  difperfe  them,  but  their 
courage  always  brought  them  on  again.  Each- 
day  was  productive-  of  frefh  carnage  :  and  yet' 
each  day  the  poor  wretches,  thinking  to  avenge 

*  This  diftrift  lias  been  called  RucJlo  quemado,  the  country  j 
<s>f  the  Sun-burnt  nations* 

their 


their  friends,  returned  in  fwarms,  and  perifhed 
with  them.  The  edge  of  the  Spanifh  Heel  grew 
blunt :  their  hands  grew  weary  with  the  work  of 
flaughter. 

An  old  Cacique,  a  man  who  for  wifdom  and 
valour  had  been  famous  in  his  days,  now  worn 
I  out  with  labour  and  old  age,  had  laid  himfelf 
down  at  the  bottom  of  a  cave,  waiting  for  the 
I  band  of  death.  The  cries  of  rage,  of  agony,  and 
of  affright,  fpread  themfelves  till-  they  reached 
his  ear.  Prefentiy  in  ran  his  two  fens  ail  covered 
with  blood  and  duft,  who  tearing  their  hair,  ex¬ 
claimed,  JTis  over  with  us,  father,  ’tis  all  over 
i  w  with  us :  we  are  undone.”— How  fo  ?”  faid 
the  old  man  calmly:  <c  Is  it  that  there  are  fo 
“many  of  them,  or  that  they  are  immortal? 
“  Are  they  of  that  race  of  Giants,  who,  in  the 
time  of  our  fathers,  made  a  defeent  upon 

jM  thefe  coafls  ?” - No,”  replied  one  of  his 

Tons;  u  there  are  but  few  of  them,  and  they  are 
j w  in  appearance  juft  like  us,  all  to  a  thick  buft  of 
; “  hair  which  covers  the  lov/er  part  of  their  faces. 
u  But  unqueftionably  they  are  Gods,  for  they 
| w  fight  in  a  blaze  of  lightning,  and  thunder  iffues 
w  from  their  hands.  Our  people  falling  in 
crowds  under  the  fhock  of  it,  have  covered 
\u  us  with  their  blood:  fee  here  the  marks  of 
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Say  you  fo  ¥’  faid  the  Cacique  \  I  Should 
«c  like  to  have  a  look  at  them  :  when  to-morrow 
“  comes  take  me  up  to  the  top  of  yonder  rock, 

«  that  I  may  fee  the  battle.’’ 

The  Indians,  by  the  break  of  day,  afiembled  n 
on  the  plain.  The  Spaniards  were  waiting  for 
them.  Pizarro  was  furveying  their  ranks  with 
an  air  of  deliberate  compofure:  under  him  com¬ 
manded  Ale  on,  in- whole  manner  there  was  more 
of  haughtinefs  and  menace:  Molina-  was  at- 
the  head  of  the  young  volunteers  he  had  brought 
with  him.  There  was  a  downcaft-Took  in  his 
eyes,  there  was  a  deje£lion  in  his  countenance 
the  refult,  however,  not  of  fear,  but  of 
compaffion.  Sighs  of  humanity  feemed  to  be" 
rifing  from  the  bottom  of  that  young  man’-S 

heart. 

A  Ihout,  compofed  of  a  thoufand  difcordant 
yells,  was  the  fignal  of  the  Indians:  in  an  in-1' 
ftant  a  cloud  of  arrows  darkened  the  air  over 
the  heads  of  the  Caftrlians  :  But  of  thefe  feeble^ 
miffiles,  difcharged  at  random,  fcarce  any  took 
effect.  Pizarro,  waiting  till  they  were  within  a- 
fmall  diftance,  gave  a  terrible  fire,  of  which 
almoft  every  fhot  did  execution :  the  cannon,  in 
particular,  made  enormous  breaches  in  the  deep 
ranks  of  their  ill-marfhalled  battalions.  Thrice 
they  were  made  to  waver :  but  the  prefence  of 


the  old  Cacique  ftill  kept  up  the  courage  of  his 
people.  They  maintained  their  ground,  they  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  fpreading  themfelves  towards  the 
wings,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  furrounding 
the  fmall  body  of  the  Caftilians.  Pizarro  then 
fell  upon  them  fvvord  in  hand  with  his  rapid  fqua- 
jdron  :  the  thick  crowds  of  Indians  were  foon 
pierced  through  and  diffipated.  Nothing  now 
|  was  Teen  but  a  continued  maffacre  of  defencelefs 
Iffragglers,  who,  naked  and  fuppliant,  were  couch¬ 
ing  every  where  under  the  mortal  flroke.  The 
'woods  and  the  mountains  ferved  for  (helter  to  as 
many  as  could  efcape. 

The  old  Cacique,  from  the  top  of  his  rock,  kept 
viewing  the  difafter  with  a  fad  and  penfive  eye. 
He  faw  the  youngefl  of  his  fons  crufhed  like  a 
brittle  reed  by  the  Caftilian  thunders.  That 
affli£ung  fight  pierced  his  paternal  heart :  but  the 
point  of  this  domeftic  misfortune  was  effaced  by 
the  deeper  impreffion  of  the  public  calamity. 
Calling  round  him  his  chief  warriors,  he  thus 
addreffed  them  : 

“  Children  of  the  Tyger  and  the  Lion,  it 
tf  mult  be  owned,  thefe  ruffians  are  greatly  our 
<c  fuperiors  in  the  arts  of  mifchief.  That  mur- 
“  derous  fire,  thofe  thunders,  thofe  furious  ani- 
“  mals  that  fight  under  their  riders,  all  thefe 
u  are  fo  many  prodigies  in  our  eyes.  But  time 

u  wilt 
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ic  will  recover  you  from  the  aftonifhment  which 
S£  thefe  novelties  caufe  at  firft.  The  advantages 
t£  of  number  and  fituation  are  in  our  hands  : 
“  let  not  thofe  advantages  be  loft.  Who  ever 
tc  bid  you  rufh  on  in  fuch  clofe  throngs  upon 
<£  the  front  of  the  enemy?  What  need  have 
££  you  to  difpute  the  plain  with  them  ?  Is  not 
£t  the  harveft  gathered  in  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
££  left  for  them  to  plunder  ?  See  you  not  then 
££  how  famine,  with  her  {harp  teeth  and  grip- 
<£  ing  claws,  is  treading  upon  their  Ikirts  ? 
S£  Yes :  a  little  while,  and  {he  will  fallen  on 
<£  them,  fhe  will  drink  the  blood  out  of  their 
“  veins ;  fhe  will  fuck  the  marrow  out  of  their 
<£  bones  :  then  fhall  your  eyes  behold  their  life- 
<£  lefs  carcafes  ftretched  out  and  Scattered  over 
“  the  ground.  I  will  tell  you,  then,  what  ye  fhall 
“  do.  Ye  fhall  keep  yourfelves  on  the  defenfive 
4£  in  the  narrow  valley  that  winds  between  thefe 
££  hills.  There,  fliould  they  venture  to  attack 
<£  you,  we  Ihall  fee  what  ufe  they  will  be  able  to 
<£  make  of  their  thunder,  or  of  their  four-footed 
<£  allies. ” 

The  wife  counfel  of  the  veteran  chief  was 
carried  into  execution  the  fame  night  :  and  when 
the  day  began  to  dawn,  the  Spaniards,  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  filence  and  folitude  that  reigned  over 
the  plain,  faw  nothing  there  to  combat  with 
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but  hunger,  the  cruelefl:  and  mod  defperate  of  all 
enemies. 

No  fooner,  however,  had  Pizarro  got  upon 
the  track  of  them,  than  he  refolved  upon  a 
purfuit.  The  Indians  were  prepared  for  him. 
Throughout  the  windings  of  the  valley,  the 
Cacique  had  polled  them  in  fmall  bodies, 
and  at  intervals.  Thus  polled,”  faid  he, 
“  you  can  never  find  it  difficult  to  efcape  : 
((  that  is  all  you  need  be  folicitous  about :  do 
€<  but  weary  them,  victory  comes  of  courfe. 
“  Screened  from  their  thunders  by  the  wind- 
“  ings  of  the  hills,  your  bufinefs  is  to  Hand 
“  ready  for  them  at  every  corner.  There, 
u  what  I  would  have  you  do  is,  not  to  think 
<;  of  Handing  your  ground,  but  only  to  let  fly, 
u  as  near  to  them  as  you  can,  each  man  his  firlh 
“  arrow,  and  then  to  make  the  bell  of  your  way 

to  the  next  poll.  My  flation  fhall  be  at  the 
«  laft  defile :  there  will  be  your  lalt  place  to  rally 
«  at.”  Such  was  the  difpofition  made  by  the 
experienced  Chief. 

Soon  as  the  Caflilians  (hewed  their  heads  in 
the  firlt  defile,  down  poured  on  them  a  thick  flight 
of  arrows:  the  bows  difcharged,  the  bowmen  dis¬ 
appeared.  This  troop  being  purfued,  another 
and  another  llarted  up,  which,  after  giving  its  dis¬ 
charge,  difperfed  itfelf  in  like  manner. 
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Pizarro,  enraged  to  fee  the  enemy  giving  him 
the  flip  at  every  inftant,  rufhed  in  upon  them  like 
lightning,  commanding  his  horfe  to  follow  him. 
The  old  Cacique  had  made  provifion  for  every  1 
contingency.  The  Indians,  as  foon  as  they  j  > 
heard  the  earth  refounding  under  the  horfes  feet,  1 
betook  themfelves  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  ! 
valley :  and  the  fquadroh,  after  an  ineffectual  1 
purfuit,  found  itfelf  affailed  by  a  ftorm  of  mifiiles 
hurled  by  invifible  hands.  ■ 

The  Caftilians,  amidlt  the  lofs  they  now  began 
to  feel  of  their  own  blood,  were  lefs  exafperated  ' 
at  their  own  wounds  than  the  Itrokes  which  fell 
upon  their  horfes.  Pizarro’s  had  already  felt  an 
arrow  pierce  the  thick  covert  of  his  mane.  Gal¬ 
led  to  the  quick  by  the  dart  which  (till  continued 
flicking  in  the  wound,  he  fhakes  his  bloody 
locks,  he  foams,  he  prances,  and  rears  up  on  end 
with  agony.  Pizarro,  in  plucking  out  the  ar¬ 
row,  was  tumbled  in  the  duft.  In  an  inftant, 
however,  calling  to  the  beaft  with  a  voice  that 
made  the  foreits  ring  again,  he  awed  the  re¬ 
vive  quadruped  into  fubmiffion.  Fiemounting, 
he  ordered  half  his  party  to  alight,  to  climb  the 
afeent  fword  in  hand,  and  drive  the  Indians  from 
the  heights.  His  orders  were  obeyed  :  the  In¬ 
dians  were  attacked  on  all  bdes,  and  prefently  dif- 
perfed. 

'  '  The 


The  young  Savages  who  were  carrying  the 
old  Cacique,  after  a  pretty  long  run  finding 
themfelves  fatigued  and  out  of  breath,  perceived 
that  they  mull  foon  be  overtaken.  Upon  that  the 
old  man  faid  to  them,  (i  Leave  me.  1  have  but 
u  a  few  days  to  live.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
C(  rob  your  children  of  their  fathers,  your  wives 
e(  of  th  eir  hufbands,  to  fave  me.  Leave  me  then: 
((  and  if  my  fon  afks  you  why  you  left  me,  fay, 
et  It  was  I  that  bid  you.” 

“  Thou  art  in  the  right,”  faid  one  of  them  : 
tc  Thou  wert  always  the  wife  ft  of  men.”  At 
thefe  words,  laying  him  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
they  embraced  him  weeping,  and  took  their  fight 
into  the  woods. 

In  a  little  time  the  Spaniards  came  up.  The 
old  man  looked  them  in  the  face  without  furprize 
or  fear.  They  afked  him  which  way  the  Indians 
!  were  gone  off.  He  pointed  to  the  woods.  They 
alked  him  under  what  roof  he  lived?  He  pointed 
|  to  the  Iky.  They  propofed  to  him  to  let  them 
| take  him  up  and  carry  him  to  his  abode:  he  gave 
I  them  an  indignant  look,  and  pointed  to  the 
|  ground. 

Solicitous  to  overcome  this  obftinate  fdence, 
they  began  with  employing  treacherous  cardies: 
thefe  had  no  efFecL  Next  they  betook  themfelves 
jto  threats :  he  heard  them  unconcerned.  Their 
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Impatience  turned  at  laft  to  fury.  They  fhewed 
him,  and  made  ready  before  his  eyes  the  prepara¬ 
tives  of  torture  :  he  beheld  them  with  contempt. 

Fools !“  faid  he,  with  a  fmile  of  bitternefs 
and  difdain,  “  they  think  to  render  death  ternb  e 
“  to  old  age,  as  if  they  could  invent  a  greater 
“evil  than  decrepitude!”  The  Cafhhans,  no 
longer  able  to  endure  thefe  infults,  faftened  him 
to  a  flake,  and  kindled  a  Cow  fire  all  aroun  ; 

The  old  man  as  fcen  as  he  felt  the  fire,  fum- 
moning  up  his  fpirits,  armed  himfelf  with  an  in¬ 
flexible  refolution  :  his  countenance,  animated  , 
by  the  glow  of  independence,  brightened  up, 
and  took  a  caft  of  more  than  wonted  dignity  ; 
and  thus  he  began  bis  fong  of  death  :  “  V,  hen 
«  I  came  into  the  world,  Pam  got  hold  on 
4<  me,  and  I  wept;  for  I  was  then  a  child.  I 
«  looked  around  me  ;  and  behold  !  all  creatures! 

fufFered  ;  everything  about  me  was  in  a  way 
«c  to  die  :  yet  could  I  not  help  wiihing  neither 
«  to  fuffer  nor  to  die ;  and,  like  a  child  as  I  was, 
c<  I  yielded  myfelf  to  impatience.  I  became  a 
«  man  :  then  faid  Pain  to  me,  Let  us  wreftie 
(<  together  :  If  thou  be  the  ftronger,  I  will  yield  ; 
C<  but  if  thou  let  thyfelf  be  beat  down,  I  will 
«  tear  thee,'  I  will  trample  on  thee,  yea,  and  I 

4c  w ill  flap  my  wings  over  thee,  as  the  vulture 

«  ever 
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k  over  her  prey. - Shall  it  be.  fo  ?  faid  I  :  begin 

<<  then  :  fo  we  fet  foot  to  foot.  It  is  now  fN- 

«  ty  years  fince  the  ftrugglc  hr  ft  began  :  and  lo  i 
Cl  here  am  I  ftill  upon  my  ground,  nor  has  it 

a  coft  me  yet  a  tear.  I  have  feen  my  frjenus 

«  falling  by  your  hand  :  and  my  heart  has  Ailed 
«  all  complaint.  J  have  feen  my  fon  crulhed  bc- 
<<  fore  my  face:  nor  yet  has  the  watei  Parted. 
u  in  my  eyes.  What  would  Pain  have  of  ms 
“  more  ?  Knows  (he  not  who  I  am  ?  Behold,  ihe 
“  is  come  to  grapple  with  me  even  now  for  the 
1  aft  time  :  Hie  has  lummoned  up  all  her 
ftrength  ;  and  does  (he  think  to  (hake  my  reu- 
«  lution  ?  I  defy  her  with  my  latefl  breath  ;  yea, 
“  and  laugh  to  fee  her  haftcn  on  that  deata 
44  which  will  deliver  me  from  hci  tor  ~v^-* 
44  Docs  the  think  to  go  on  and  fight  it^  with  my 
<£  afhes  ?  Vain  thought !  The  allies  of  the  deal 
4£  are  proof  againft  her  fury.  And  you,  ye 
4£  cowards  !  you  whom  fhe  employs  to  prove  me, 
££  yon  will  live  on  :  you.  will  be  a  prey  ^o  hei  *-i 
<£  your  turns.  Pc  are  come  to  It r ip  and  ptu.i- 
ii  der  us  :  but  ye  will  fight  brother  with  bro- 
S£  ther  over  our  miferable  fpoils.  Your  hands, 
4£  firft  drenched  in  our  blood,  will  then  befmear 
44  themfelves  with  your  own  ;  and  your  bones 
«  and  our  bones,  fcattered  pell-mell  over  our 
44  defolated  fields,  will  make  peace  *,  they  will 
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<£  Deep  together,  and  mingle  their  duft  as  if  they 
“  had  been  friendly  bones.  Meantime  burn  on, 
ee  tear  on,  make  what  you  can  of  this  body 
<£  which  I  now  abandon  to  you  :  confume  the 
u  little  that  old  age  has  left  of  it.  See  ye  yon 
a  hungry  birds  that  hover  o’er  our  heads  ;  ye  rob 
Si  them  of  one  meal  :  hut  ye  keep  ready  for  them 
(c  another:  It  is  your  turn  to-day  :  but  it  will  be 
“  their’s  to* morrow.5’ 

Thus  fung  the  aged  Warrior  :  and  the  more 
the  pain  increafed,  the  fiercer  were  his  intuits. 
A  Spainiard  (Moralez  was  his  name)  could  no 
longer  endure  the  invectives  of  the  Savage.  The 
arms  of  the  old  Cacique,  his  bow  and  arrows, 
happened  to  lie  by  him.  The  Spaniard  fnatched 
up  the  bow,  and  taking  an  arrow  out  of  the 
quiver,  difcharged  it  into  his  body.  The  Indian 
feeling  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  turned  to 
Moralez  with  a  look  of  calm  difdain :  “  Ah  1 
i£  young  man,”  he  cried,  “  young  man  !  thy 
<£  impatience  has  left  thee  a  fair  occafion  of 
(i  learning  how  to  fuiFer.”  He  expired  j  and 
the  Spaniards,  (truck  with  conilcrnation,  paiTed 
the  night  in  the  woods,  without  being  able  to 
retrace  their  way.  It  was  not  till  the  morning, 
that  by  the  help  of  a  fignal  given  them  by  Pi- 
zarro,  they  rallied  under  bis  banners.  But  it 
was  then  perceived  that  Heaven  had  chofen  itfelf 
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a  victim — Moralez,  loft  in  the  woods,  appeared 
no  more. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


IZARRO,  in  the  midft  of  his  difheartened 


JL  aflociates,  ftill  preferved  a  Ihew  cf  conftan* 
cy,  concealing  under  a  countenance  of  ferenity 
the  gnawing  cares  that  preyed  upon  his  bofom. 
But  finding  that  if  they  (laid,  they  had  no  other 
option  than  that  of  perifhing  by  famine,  or  by  the 
fhafts  of  the  Savages,  he  and  his  people  betook 
themfelves  again  to  their  fhips ;  and  fetting  fail, 
went  on  in  queft  of  happier  fhores. 

They  now  difcovered  a  p'leafant  and  culti¬ 
vated  country,  in  which  every  thing  wore  the 
face  of  peace  and  induftry  :  it  was  the  coaft  of 
Catamez,  a  rich  fertile  foil,  but  thinly  peopled. 
The  Spaniards  landed  :  nor  were  the  natives 
backward  to  fulfil  in  favour  of  thefe  ftrangers 
the  natural  duties  of  hofpitality.  But  they 
themfelves,  expofed  as  they  were  to  the  inroads 
of  more  powerful  neighbours,  owned  to  their 
guefts,  that  their  country  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  afford  them  a  very  fecure  retreat.  u  Strangers,'* 
fa  id  the  Cacique,  <s  Nature,  who  has  made  us 
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<c  mild  and  peaceable,  has  given  us  a  fet  of  fere- 
<{  cious  neighbours :  tell  us  if  it  be  fo  every 
t(  where,  that  the  good  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the- 
t(  wicked.”— <£  In  our  country,”  anfwered  Pi-  'f  i 
zarro,  (t  Heaven  in  its  bounty  has  united  gentle- 
<£  nefs  with  courage,  and  ftrength  with  probity.” 

— — — -<£  Go  home  again  then,”  replied  the  Ca¬ 
cique  fadly  :  £e  for  with  us  the  good  are  weak  and 

fearful,  the  wicked  bold  and  powerful.”  Pi- 
zarro  took  his  word  without  difficulty,  and  reti¬ 
red  to  a  neighbouring  Illand  *  ;  thither,  not  long 
after,  came  Almagro,  and  brought  fome  abidance  . 
with  him. 

Meantime  affairs  upon  the  Ifthmus  had  under¬ 
gone  a  total  change.  Davila  was  unable  to  out¬ 
live  the  fhame  and  affliction  of  being  abandoned  1 
by  his  own  fon.  He  gave  up  the  ghoft  in  a  fit  of. 
remorfe  and  defperation.  His  fucceffor  f  had  dif¬ 
fered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded,  that  Pizarro’s  affo- 
ciates  wifhed  for  nothing  fo  much  as  to  return  ;; 
and  that  it  was  only  through  a  fenfelefs  pride  that 
their  leader  perfevered  in  his  inaufpicious  enter-  ' 
prize.  In  that  perfuafion  the  new  Viceroy  fent 
out  tv/o  blips,  under  the  commaad  of  a  Caftilian 
of  the  name  of  Tafur,  to  bring  home  as  many  as 
Would  be  willing. 

f  Pedro  do  los  Rios. 
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At  fight  of  thefe  veflels,  when  they  were  de- 
fcried  advancing  in  full  fail,  Pizarro’s  heart  leap¬ 
ed  with  joy:  But  this  tranfport  foon  gave  place 
to  the  rnoft  profound  affliction. 

“  I  know  not,”  faid  he  to  Tafur,  who  had  told 
him  the  order  he  was  come  with,  44  I  know  not 
“  what  knave  it  is  who,  to  do  me  mifchief,  has 
“  taken  upon  him  to  fpeak  for  my  companions: 

but  be  he  who  he  may,  his  ftory  is  an  ini- 
“  pohtion.  Thefe  noble  Caflilians  came  with 
“  the  fame  expectation  that  I  did,  of  encoun- 
u  tering  dangers,  and  meeting  with  fatigues  wor- 
44  thy  to  put  their  conftancy  to  the  trial.  Had 
44  the  enterprife  been  work  for  cowards,  it  had 
44  been  long  ago  accompliibed  before  us,  and 
44  without  us.  The  difficulty  of  it  is  a  proof  of 
44  its  being  referved  for  us :  the  danger  of  it,  when 
44  unmounted,  will  turn  all  of  it  to  glory.  It  was 
44  throwing  a  reiledfion  upon  our  friends,  to  inti- 
44  mate  to  the  Viceroy  of  the  Ifthmus  their  ha- 
44  ring  the  moll  diftant  thought  to  cover  them* 
44  felves  with  diffionour.  For  my  part,  I  lay  no 
44  rellraint  on  any  one.  Brave  men,  fuch  as  I 
44  believe  all  thefe  to  be,  will  have  no  other  wifh 
44  than  to  follow  me :  and  men  without  hearts, 
44  if  there  be  any  fuch  among  us,  are  not  worth 
44  regretting.  Let  a  line  then  be  drawn  acrofs 
6(  the  middle  of  my  fhip.  You  fhall  be  at  the 

44  head  5 
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ct  •  I  and  my  companions  will  be  at  thcr 
«  Hern.  Thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  quit  me, 

«  will  have  but  one  ftep  to  make  from  honour  to 
t{  difgrace.” 

Tafur  accepted  the  propofal :  and  who  can 
paint  the  aftonilhment  and  vexation  of  Pizarro, 
when  he  faw  almoft  all  his  people  crofs  to  Tafur’s 
'fide!  Indignant,  but  ftill  firm  and  undilturbed, 
be  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  them  as  he  Hood. 
One  ct  them  happened  to  return  his  look;  and 
reading  in  his  countenance  the  marks  of  a  gene¬ 
rous  concern,  mingled  with  thofe  of  an  undaunt¬ 
ed  intrepidity,  he  faid  to  thofe  whom  example 
had  led  away,  u  Caltilians,  do  but  fee  what  a' 
«  man  it  is  we  are  abandoning  !  By  Heavens,  I 
«  cannot  bear  it.  No:  I  had  rather  die  with 
n  that  man  there,  than  live  with  a  fet  of  traitors; 
<c  Farewell  to  you !”  With  thefe  words  he 
eroded  back  to  Pizarro’s  fide,  and  running  into 
his  arms,  fwore  never  to  quit  him  more.  Aleon- 
was  this  warrior’s  name.  Some  others  followed 
his  example :  thefe  indeed  were  the  fmaller 
number :  but  their  unhappy  Chief  was  but  the 
more  fenfibly  touched  by  fo  generous  a  proof  of 
their  attachment.  Againft  the  deierters  neither 
reproach  had  efcaped  him,  nor  complaint .  but 
when  he  faw  that  twelve  Caltilians  were  content 

to  flay  with  him,  and  offer  him  the  facrifice  of 
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their  lives,  his  heart  gave  way  to  foft  emotions  : 
he  now  embraced  them  :  and  gratitude  drew 
tears  from  him  which  no  afBidtion  could  extort. 
“  Thou  feed,”  fays  he  to  Tafur,  “  my  veffel  is 
a  even  ready  to  fall  in  pieces  :  leave  me  one  of 
t!  thine.”  Tafur  refufed  him  hardily.  “  My  or- 
“  ders  are  to  bring  you  back,”  lays  he,  “  it  you 
<{  think  fit  :  but  1  can  do  no  more.” 

“  And  fo  then,”  returned  Pizarro,  “  fo  many 
“  brave  men  are  to  be  forced  to  chufe  between 
**  difhonour  and  deftru&ion.  Away  !  Our  op- 
“  don  is  loon  made  :  leave  us  only  fome  arms 
“  and  ammunition.  Time  may  come  when  he 
(<  who  has  fent  thee  will  be  afhamed  of  having 
i(  thus  abandoned  us.” 

At  the  fatal  moment  when  Tafur  fet  fail  and 
left  the  fhore,  Pizarro  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
himfeif  up  to  the  mod  horrible  defpair.  He  faw 
himfelf  almoft  alone,  on  unknown  feas,  and  in  a 
new  world  $  abandoned  by  his  country,  the  fport 
of  the  elements,  expofed  to  the  mod  horrid  dan¬ 
gers,  at  the  mercy  of  a  race  of  Savages,  and 
doomed,  as  it  teemed,  to  live  or  die  according 
to  their  pleafure.  His  mind  dood  in  need  of  all 
its  drength,  to  bear  itfelf  up  againd  this  blow. 
His  companions,  colleHed  round  him,  maintain¬ 
ed  a  melancholy  filence ;  and  the  Hero,  to  raife 
their  funken  courage,  fummoned  all  his  own. 

The 
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The  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  draw  them  ofT 
the  fhore,  where  they  could  not  help  following 
with  their  eyes  the  fails  of  Tafur  :  pufhing  on, 
therefore,  to  the  centre  of  the  Ifland,  “  My 
st  friends,”  fays  he,  “  let  us  congratulate  ourfelves 
44  on  our  being  rid  of  that  throng  of  cowards ; 

«  fine  feconds  they  would  have  made  to  men  like  • 
«  us !  Courage,  my  noble  friends !  The  men 
tc  whom  1  would  myfelf  have  chofen,  Fortune  has 
u  ftill  left  me.  There  are  few  of  us ;  but  we 
44  are  all  fteady,  united,  indiffolubly  united,  by 
44  friendfhip,  confidence,  and  misfortune.  Doubt 
44  not  but  there  will  come  to  us  companions 
44  emulous  of  our  glory:  for  from  this  moment 
44  the  fame  of  it  is  flying  to  the  coaffs  we  failed 
44  from  •,  the  deferters  will  fpread  it  far  and  wide. 
44  Yes,  my  friends,  happen  what  may,  thirteen 
44  men  who,  left  without  abidance  on  thefe 
44  unknown  coafts,  in  the  midd  of  a  Savage 
44  people,  perfid  in  the  refolve  to  conquer,  are 
44  already  fure  of  at  lead  one  thing,  which  is 
44  glory.  And  pray,  what  is  it  that  brought  us 
44  here  ?  The  noble  ambition  of  rendering  our 
44  names  immortal  !  Immortal  then  they  are; 
44  The  event  is  from  henceforth  a  matter  of  indif- 
44  ference.  Happy  or  miferable,  one  thing  will 
44  at  lead  be  indifputable  ;  our  having  given  the 

44  world  an  hitherto  unexampled  proof  of  fpir;t 
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and  intrepidity.  For  our  parts,  let  us  pity  our 
((  country  for  producing  fuch  a  fet  of  cowards  : 
li  but  let  us  congratulate  one  another  on  the 
“  luftre  our  honour  will  receive  from  their  dif- 
“  grace.  After  all,  what  is  it  we  are  rifking  ? 
(C  Life  !  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times  we  have 
«  been  lavifh  of  it  for  a  trifle  :  but  before  we 
<c  lofe  it,  there  are  fiill  ways  in  which  we  may 
“  employ  it  to  the  advantage  of  our  fame.  Let 
“  us  begin  with  fecuring  ourfelves  an  afylum  lefs 
«  expofed  to  the  furprifes  of  the  Indians.  In  this 
“  place  we  fhould  be  in  want  of  every  thing. 
“  The  Ifland  of  Gorgona  is  fertile  and  uninhabi- 
“  ted  :  the  appearance  of  it  is  formidable,  and 
“  the  approaches  dangerous.  The  Indians  dare 
“  not  attempt  it  •,  let  us  make  hade  and  get  pof- 
«  fefiion  of  it :  a  fitter  retreat  for  thirteen  men 
“  abandoned  and  fevered  from  the  world,  is  not 

any  where  to  be  found.” 

The  Ifland  of  Gorgona  was  well  fuited  to  its 
name.  It  was  one  of  the  mod  hideous  fpedtacles  in 
nature.  A  fky  perpetually  loaded  with  thick  clouds, 
winds  hindering,  thunders  roaring,  lightning 
blading,  rains  and  hail-dones  pouring;  moun¬ 
tains  overgrown  with  dreary  foreds  ;  the  crowd¬ 
ed  trees  hiding  the  ground  with  a  deep  mafs  of 
rotten  leaves,  the  fpoils  of  ages,  and  with  their 
entangled  branches  forming  a  thick  matting  im¬ 
penetrable 


penetrable  to  the  light •,  miry  hollows,  drenched 
incefiantly  by  impetuous  torrents  ;  fhores  ftrewed 
thick  with  breakers,  battered  by  the  foaming 
waves  *,  the  winds  whiffling  through  the  wilds, 
fometimes  like  the  howling  of  wolves,  fame- 
times  like  the  yell  of  tygers  ;  enormous  ferpents 
crawding  on  the  moift  grafs  of  the  marfhes, 
or  with  their  vaft  coils  embracing  the  branches 
of  the  trees  *,  thick  fvvarms  of  venemous  infedls 
which,  engendered  by  a  ftagnant  air,  were  buz¬ 
zing  about  every  where  in  fearch  of  prey  :  fuch 
was  the  fcene  prefented  by  the  Ifland  of  Gorgona  ; 
fuch  was  the  flation  to  which  Pizarro  and  his 
companions  betook  themfelves  for  refuge. 

They  were  all  fhocked  at  the  afpedt  of  this 
black  abode ;  nor  could  Pizarro  himfelf  help 
fhuddering  :  but  he  had  no  other  choice.  His 
veffel  would  not  have  held  together  for  a  longer  ' 
run.  Upon  landing,  he  did  his  utmoft  therefore - 
to  difguife,  under  an  appearance  of  joy,  the  horror 
that  had  feized  him. 

His  brilcare  was  to  pitch  upon  a  rifing  ground, 
where  the  earth  was  never  overflowed,  and  which, 
by  its  vicinity  to  the  fea,  might  enable  him  to 
make  fignals  to  any  vefTeis  that  fhould  appear.  In 
fpite  of  the  moifture  of  the  trees  with  which  the 
bill  was  covered,  he  made  an  opening  through 
them  by  fire.  A  flrong  wind  fct  it  a-blaze ; 

and 


and  the  fummit  of  the  hill  was  cleared.  Pizarro 
fixed  his  quarters  there,  built  huts,  and  furround- 
ed  them  with  an  inclofure. 

u  Friends,’*  faid  he,  “  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
“here.  Here  nature  is  wild  indeed,  but  {he  is 
“fruitful.  The  woods  are  peopled  with  birds  $ 
“  the  fea  abounds  in  fifh ;  frefh  water  runs 
“  in  plenty  from  the  mountains.  Among  the 
“  fruits  which  nature  offers  us,  there  are  fomc 
“  nourifhing  enough  to  ferve  us  inftead  of  bread. 
“  The  air  indeed  is  moift  in  the  valleys  below, 
“  but  it  is  lefs  fo  on  this  eminence;  and  our 
“  continual  fires  will  dry  it  more  and  more. 
“  Sheltered  by  thick  roofs  of  foliage,  we  may 
“  bid  defiance  to  the  wind  and  rain.  As  to 
“  thofe  black  ftorms,  they  are  a  mofl  magnificent 
“  fpecfacle,  and  ferve  to  entertain  us:  for 
“  Nature  never  {hews  herfelf  in  fuch  majefly, 
“  as  when  fhe  clothes  herfelf  with  terrors.  Here 
“  (he  is  truly  awful.  There  is  a  fomething 

“  almoft  fupernatural  in  this  fublime  diforder; 
“  fomething  that,  while  it  elevates,  infpires  t)ie 
“  foul  with  firmnefs.  Yes,  my  friends!  our 

“  vifit  to  this  romantic  region  will  have  given 
15  a  fublimity  and  energy  to  our  fentiments,- 
“  exceeding  every  thing  we  could  otherwife  have 
“  conceived.  To  fuftain  the  fliock  of  thefe 
“  rough  elements  is  the  only  trial  that  was  yet 
Vol.  I.  Q ^  want- 
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«  wanting  to  our  courage.  Meantime,  think  not 
<(  they  will  be  always  thus  at  war  with  us  ;  we 
<<  fhall  fee  ferener  days :  then,  while  the  winds 
<£  and  tempefts  are  at  peace  with  us,  the  care 
44  of  our  fubG Hence  will  not  be  fo  much  a  toil  to 
“  us,  as  an  interefting  and  amufing  exercife.” 

By  fuch  difcourfes  did  Pizarro  try  to  throw  a 
veil  of  comfort  over  the  horrors  of  this  difmal 
fcene.  Imagination,  which  poifons  the  greateft 
comforts  of  life,  can  fometimes  foften  the  feverity 
of  the  greateft  evils. 

The  Caftilians  had  foon  built  a  kind  of  barque, 
in  which,  whenever  the  fea  was  calm,  they  took 
the  profitable  amufement  of  fifliing  with  great 
fuccefs.  Game  was  not  lefs  plenty  ;  for  fuch  ani¬ 
mals  as  are  of  a  timorous  and  inoftenfive  kind,  be¬ 
fore  they  have  learnt  to  know  Man  for  what  he  is, 
feem  to  look  on  him  as  their  friend.  In  this  con¬ 
fidence,  they  fall  readily  into  his  fnares,  and  meet, 
as  it  were,  the  mortal  blow.  It  is  not  till  after  they 
have  a  thoufand  times  experienced  his  perfidy  and 
malice,  that  they  learn  to  dread  his  approach, 
and  teach  one  another  to  fly  before  their  common 

enemy. 

Three  months  had  elapfed,  and  Pizarro  and 
his  companions  had  not  yet  feen  the  leaft 
appearance  of  a  fhip.  Their  eyes,  incefiantly 
dire&ed  towards  the  north,  wearied  themfelves 
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in  roaming  o’er  the  vafi:  folitude  of  a  bound  left 
ocean.  Day  after  day  hope  revived  and  died 
ain  in  their  diftra&ed  bofoms.  Pizarro  alone 
kept  up  their  fpirits,  and  animated  them  to  con- 
ftancy.  “  Patience  1”  he  would  be  faying  every 
now  and  then  :  “  we  muft  give  our  friends  time 
“  to  provide  for  every  thing,  i  am  lefs  afraiu  or 
t;  their  flownefs  than  of  their  impatience.  The 
«  veiTel  I  exped  will  have  fet  out  too  foon,  it  it 
“  comes  with  a  hafty  levy  of  ill-choien  recruits  ; 
if  it  brings  me  good  men,  it  is  well  worth  ftay- 

“  ing  ford’ 

He  bimfelf,  however,  was  far  enough  from 
pofTefling  that  confidence  he  was  endeavouring 
to  infpire  into  his  friends.  The  battnCiS  of 
climate,  its  unavoidable  influence  upon  then 
health  ;  the  deft  ruction  of  his  veiTel,  battered  uv 
ceflantly  and  aim  oft  beat  to  pieces  by  the  waves  ; 
the  uncertainty,  and  at  bed  the  probable  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  reinforcement  he  was  expe&ing^; 
his  prefent  condition,  a  ftilTmore  terrible  pi ofpect 
of  futurity  ;  all  this  put  together,  formed  m  his 
mind  a  black  and  difrnal  cloud  of  reflet  cons, 
which  left  room,  only  at  fliort  intervals,  foi  a 
faint  ray  of  hope. 

His  friends,  lefs  refolute  than  he,  weie  weaned 
out  with  differing.  The  unwholfome  dampnefs 
of  the  air  they  breathed,  depofited  in  their  vitais 
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the  feeds  of  a  contagious  languor  :  and  their 
courage  diminifhed  daily  with  their  ftrength. 
4t  All  we  afk  for,”  faid  they,  i(  is  a  milder,  and 
Ci  fomewhat  lefs  unwholefome  climate.  For  Hea- 
ven’s  fake,  then  let  us  breathe;  let  us  fave 
c<  ourfelves  from  the  malignant  influence  of  this 
<c  peftilential  air  :  let  us  go  try  whether  we  can- 
a  not  find  men  either  to  tame  or  fight  with  :  if 
<£  we  mult  die,  let  us  fee  fome  enemy,  however, 
on  whom  we  may  give  vent  to  our  expiring 
a  rage.” 

Pizarro  yielded  to  thefe  intreaties  :  he  fet  them 
accordingly  to  work  in  building  a  barque,  in  order 
once  more  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  main  land.  But 
in  the  midft  of  their  talk,  while  they  were  work¬ 
ing  at  it  with  the  greateft  ardour,  one  of  them, 
in  looking  out  from  an  elevated  part  of  the  fhore, 
thinks  he  fpies  a  fail.  He  gives  a  fhout  of  exul¬ 
tation  and  furprife  :  all  eyes  are  prefen tly  bent 
towards  the  north.  At  fir  ft  it  is  but  a  faint  ap¬ 
pearance  :  they  are  afraid  of  its  being  a  miftake  i 
they  doubt  whether  what  they  have  taken  for 
a  fail,  may  not  after  all  be  nothing  but  a 
cloud  :  they  (till  keep  watching  :  and,  little  by 
little,  hope,  as  it  gains  ftrength,  gets  the  upper 
band  of  fear  ;  even  as  the  encreafing  light  pierces 
the  nocturnal  gloom,  and  difiipates  it  at  the 
dawn  of  day.  At  length  all  uncertainty  is  at  an 
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end  :  they  diftinguifh  the  fails  :  they  defcry  the 
deck  :  and  that  fhore  which  till  th£n  had  had 
nothing  but  groans  and  lamentations  to  repeat, 
now  rung  again  with  fhouts  of  joy.  But  the 
veffel,  when  it  came  to  land,  foon  put  a  period 
to  thefe  tranfports.  The  failors  it  was  manned 
with  were  the  only  fuccours  :  and  what  diftrefl'ed 
Pizarro  more,  he  himfelf  was  recalled,  with  per¬ 
emptory  orders  for  his  return,  for  a  moment 
he  was  almoft  beilde  himfelf  with  vexation. 
“  What,”  cried  he*  44  and  do  they  grudge  us 
44  even  the  n^elancholy  honour  of  dying  on  tnefe 
“coafts?”  Then  recovering  again  his  refolu- 
tion,  “  We’ll  come  back,”  fays  he,  44  how- 
a  ever  •  nor  will  I  quit  this  coaft  till  I  have 
44  found  out  a  place  lor  landing.  ’  Before  he 
left  Gorgona  he  refclved  to  leave  behind  him  a 
monument  of  his  renown.  He  wrote  upon  a 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  waves  were  beat¬ 
ing  ;  44  Here  thirteen  men  (mentioning  their 

44  names)  abandoned  by  all  nature,  experienced 

45  that  there  are  no  evils  but  what  courage  may 
44  furmount.  Let  him  then  who  will  ventuie 
44  every  thing,  learn  to  fuifer  every  thing. 

Upon  that,  embarking  on  board  the  veffel 
that  had  been  brought  them,  they  pulhed  forward 
as  far  as  the  coaft  of  Tumbez. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

HERE  every  object  that  prefented  itfelf 


JL  to  their  eyes,  befpoke  a  people  induftri- 
ous  and  wealthy.  Pizarro  gave  thefe  people  to 
underftand,  that  he  wiflied  to  cultivate  their 
friendfhip  :  and  prefently  he  favv  them  in  crowds 
alTembling  upon  the  (bore.  Soon  after  he  found 
his  vefTel  furrounded  with  rafts  #  laden  with  pre- 
fents  of  corn,  fruits,  and  liquors,  in  vefiels  of  pure 
gold.  Struck  with  the  generolity  and  magni¬ 
ficence  of  this  hofpitable  and  friendly  people, 
Pizarro  congratulated  himfelf  on  having  met  at 
laft  with  men  :  but  what  delighted  his  compa¬ 
nions  was,  that  they  had  found  gold. 

The  Indians,  void  of  diltruft  as  well  as  artifice^ 
prelied  the  Calfilians  to  land.  Pizarro  confent- 
ed  :  he  gave  liberty  to  two,  and  but  two,  cf  his 
people  to  go  on  fhore,  Candia  and  Molina. 
Scarce  were  they  landed,  when  they  found  them- 
felves  environed  by  a  crowd  of  people  welcom¬ 
ing  and  carefling  them.  The  Cacique  him¬ 
felf  (hewed  them  into  the  town,  introduced 
them  into  his  palace,  and  conduced  them  from 
ho ufe  to  houfe  through  the  dwellings  of  his 

'*  Xhcfe  rafts  ,  were  what  they  call  Balzas. 
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Jiappy  fubjedls.^*  This  benevolent  people  received 
them  as  a  friend,  after  a  long  abfence,  would  re¬ 
ceive  his  friend  ;  and  with  the  open  unfufpedling 
confidence  of  children,  made  an  officious  difplay 
of  thofe  riches  which,  could  they  but  have  known 
the  confequence,  they  would  have  buried. 

“  What  can  be  more  affedting,”  faid  Mo¬ 
lina,  “  than  the  amiable  innocence  of  this  good 
“  people  ?”■ — “  Yes,  indeed,  a  fimple  honeft  fort 
u  of  folks  enough,”  faid  Candia,  as  he  was 
taking  a  plan  of  the  town,  and  the  walls  that 
were  about  it :  i(  I  don’t  think  but  we  fhould 
<(  find  it  eafy  enough  to  deal  with  them.”  The 
Indians,  quite  enchanted  with  the  ingenious 
art  by  which  his  hand  was  tracing,  as  it  were, 
the  fhadow  of  their  walls,  thought  they  could 
never  enough  admire  this  feeming  prodigy.  They 
little  fufpedted  the  perfidy  that  was  couched  in 
it.  “  V/hat  is  it  you  are  about  ?”  demanded 
Alonzo.  “  lam  examining,”  anfwered  Candia, 
«  where  it  may  be  befl  for  us  to  attack  them.” 
— “  Attack  them  !  What  !  the  very  moment 
they  are  heaping  kindnefies  upon  you  ;  at  the 
<(  very  time  they  are  putting  themfelves  into 
i(  your  hands,  without  miftruft,  and  upon  the 
“faith  of  hofpitality  ;  is  it  poffibie  you  can  be 
“  meditating  the  black  projedt  of  a  treacherous 
«  attack?  Can  you  be  fo,  bafe  And  you,” 

faid 


faid  Canclia,  can  you  be  fuch  a  fool  as  to 
“  think  that  people  crofs  the  Teas,  and  come 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  another,  to 
»  whine  like  children  about  the  innocence  of  a 
“parcel  of  filly  favages  ?  Yes,  we  fhould  make 
“  fine  conquefts,  truly,  with  your  moral  no¬ 
tion  s!” . “  Poffibly,”  faid  Alonzo:  “But 

«<  pray  is  it  Pizarro  that  puts  you  upon  making 
“  of  this  plan  ?”— “  The  very  fame.”— “  That’s 
“  what  I  cannot  help  doubting.”— “  Sir,  you 
“  inlult  me.”— “I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
ie  him  to  believe  you.”  .  This  faid,  the  impetu¬ 
ous  young  man  fnatched  the  drawing  out  of 
Candia’s  hands. 

On  a  fudden,  darting  at  each  other  a  refeni- 
ful  look,  they  pufhed  the  crowd  afide  :  and  in'  - 
an  inhant,  their  fwords  glittered  like  lightning 
in '  their  valiant  hands.  The  Savages  taking  it 
all  for  play,  applauded  at  fir  ft,  with  looks  ot 
delight  and  figns  of  unaffe&ed  wonder,  the  dex¬ 
terity  with  which  they  puflied  and  parried  one 
another’s  thrufts.  But  prefently  after,  feeing  the 
blood  begin  to  run,  they  (hrieked  aloud  with 
terror  and  diftrefs ;  and  their  king,  tunning  in 
between  the  combatants,  cried  out,  Hold,  hold! 
“  what  is  it  you  are  doing  ?  My  gueft,  ♦  .  .  My 
“  friend.  .  .  .  thy  brother  !  do  but  fee  there.  .  .  • 
“  thy  brother’s  blood.”  Immediately  the  whole 

company 


company  ran  in  upon  them,  laid  hold  of  them, 
difarmed  them,  and  carried  them  back  on  board 
the  vefiel. 

Pizarro,  when  he  had  been  informed  of  their 
quarrel,  gave  them  both  a  reprimand  j  but  not¬ 
withstanding  the  pains  he  took  to  make  it  apfr 
pear  as  if  he  meant  to  treat  them  both  on  the 
fame  footing,  Alonzo  thought  he  could  perceive 
that  Candia’s  conduct  was  approved  at  bottom. 
This  thought  threw  him  into  a  deep  chagrin. 
He  called  to  mind  the  counfels  of  the  virtuous 
Anchorite  :  he  retraced  in  idea  the  fufFerings  of 
the  old  Indian  they  had  burntj  the  unjuft  and  de¬ 
finitive  war  that  had  been  waged  againft  that 
people  ;  the  greedinefs  his  companions  had  be¬ 
trayed  at  the  fight  of  the  gold.  In  fhort,  when 
he  came  to  confider  the  paft,  it  prefented  him 
with  no  better  profpeft  than  that  of  murder  and 
rapine  for  the  future  ;  and  from  that  moment  he 
repented  he  had  engaged  fo  far. 

As  he  was  adored  by  the  Indians,  he  was 
the  man  whom  Pizarro  mod  commonly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fee  to  the  providing  what  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  fhip.  One  day  that  he  came  on 
Chore,  the  good  people  received  him  with  fuch 
tender  and  unaffected  marks  of  friendship,  that 
he  could  not  help  burfting  into  tears.  “  In  a  few 
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€t  months,  perhaps,”  faid  he  to  himfelf,  a  thefe 
«  fruitful  banks,  thefe  rich  paftures,  thefe  well- 
«  tilled  fields  will  be  all  laid  wade  :  the  hands 
<e  that  cultivate  them  will  be  loaded  with  chains: 
thefe  foci  able,  inoffcnfive  creatures  Will  be 
-c<  flaughtered  by  thoufands  ;  and  the  reft,  reduced 
«  to  the  mod  frightful  ftavery,  will  perifli  mrfera- 
bly  in  the  ruins.  Innocent,  unhappy  people! 
<<  No,  I  can  never  abandon  you  to  deftrudftion  :  I 
<<  feel  myfelf  attached  to  you,  as  it  were,  by  an  in> 
((  vincible  charm.  No,  furely  .  .  •  •  lmver  can  it . 

be  laid  that  I  betray ^  my  country,  by  oppofmg 
t{  the  ruffians  who  diffionour  ner,  and  by  enaea- 
i(  vouring  to  eftablifh  her  an  empiie  in  men  s 
a  hearts.”  Such  was  his  refolution  ;  he  accor¬ 
dingly  communicated  it  to  Pizarro  in  thefe  words: 
((  I  love  the  Indians  *,  I  fhall  ft  ay  among  teem  : 
((  their  upright  benevolent  manners  have  won  my 
<c  heart.  Farewell !  you  will  find  in  me  a  friend 
cc  and  mediator,  if  you  refpe£t  the  Laws  of  Na* 
<£  ture  in  their  favour  :  an  enemy,  it  by  rapine 
«<  and  bloodfhed  you  violate  thofe  facred  Laws.” 

Pizarro,  concerned  to  lofe  Alonzo,  lent  to  prefs 
him  to  return.  He  was  found  in  the  midft  of  the 
Savages,  informing  tneir  reafon,  and  amufng 
himfelf  with  their  innocent  endearments.  “  Tell 
«  Pizarro,”  laid  he  to  thofe  who  brought  the 

m ell  age* 


meflage,  “  what  you  have  feen  *,  and  let  my  ex- 
((  ample  teach  him,  that  the  fureft  means  of 
“  captivating  thefe  people,  are  juftice  and  bene* 
ii  licence.” 

One  of  Pizarro’s  greatell  regrets  at  quitting 
thefe  coafts  was,  the  leaving  behind  him  this  gal¬ 
lant  young  man.  But  Alonzo  had  never  felt 
himfelf  happier  than  at  this  moment.  Station¬ 
ed  among  a  people  whofe  manners  were  all  gen- 
tlenefs  and  limplicity,  his  mind  was  calm,  and 
free  from  every  ftorm  of  paffion  :  he  breathed 
the  pure  air  of  innocence  :  he  heard  them  with 
pleafure  celebrate  the  virtues  of  the  Incas,  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Sun,  and  defcribe,  as  the  effect  of 
their  beneficence,  the  happy  revolution  brought 
about  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  at  the  time 
that  by  reafon,  more  than  by  force  of  arms, 
the  Incas  had  brought  them  to  follow  their  wor- 
{hip  and  their  laws.  Alonzo,  in  his  turn,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  give  them  a  notion  of  our  cultoms 
and  manners,  of  the  progrefs  made  by  us  in 
knowledge,  of  the  wonders  effected  by  our  arts. 
All  this  filled  them  with  aftonifhment.  The 

|f  i 

Cacique  afked  him,  what  it  could  have  been 
|  that  engaged  him  to  fenarate  himfelf  from  his 
!  friends,  and  to  day  behind  upon  thefe  coafts. 
£(  Thofe  with  whom  I  came,”  replied  Alonzo, 
w  faid  to  me,  Come,  let  us  go  and  try  what 

“  good 
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«  good  we  can  do  to  the  inhabitants  "of  the 
i<  New  World  :  and  fo  I  followed  them.  I  have 
cc  fmce  found  they  thought  of  nothing  but  how 
<c  to  do  you  mifchief :  and  fo  I  left  them.’* 
He  then  told  them  the  occafion  of  his  quarrel 
with  Candia.  The  Indian  was  penetrated  with 
the  mold  lively  gratitude.  He  kept  looking 
him  in  the  face  with  an  air  of  foft  and  tender 
admiration :  and  he  faid  in  a  kind  of  whifper, 
“Yes,  is  he,  indeed!  he  is  more  worthy  of  it 
«  than  I  am.”  The  hour  of  fleep  approached  ;  \ 

the  Cacique  took  his  leave  of  Alonzo  ;  but  as  : 
he  went  away,  he  could  not  help  looking  back  , 
every  now  and  then,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
Heaven. 

The  next  morning  he  came  to  vifit  his  gueft 
at  funrife.  “  Awake,”  faid  he,  “  King  of  Turn- 
“bez!  Awake,”  fays  he  to  Alonzo,  prefent- 
ang  him  with  his  diadem  and  his  arms  :  u  Here, 

“  take  my  crown;  I  have  thought  well  of  it ; 

“  it  is  no  more  than  what  I  owe  thee.  I  have 
«  thy  valour  and  thy  goodnefs,  it  is  true:  but 
“  I  have  not  thy  wifdom.  Take  then  my  place, 

“  reign  over  us.  I  will  be  thy  fir fb  fubjedl. 

“  I  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Inca  will 
“  approve  of  it.”  Alonzo,  aftonifhed  to  fee  in 
a  Savage  fuch  a  mixture  of  modefty  and  mag¬ 
nanimity,  law,  what  pride  is  ignorant  of,  that 
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true  greatnefs  and  fimplicity  are  near  allied,  and 
that  it  muft  be  extraordinary,  if  an  upright  heart 
is  not  accompanied  by  an  elevated  mind.  He 
returned  thanks  to  the  Cacique,  and  faid  to  him, 
<{  Thou  art  good  and  juft:  thou  haft  certainly 
thy  people’s  love:  let  them  not  lofe  their  King. 
“  Other  cares  demand  the  attention  of  thy  friend.” 
In  a  little  time  after,  the  Cacique  fent  round 
|  for  the  moft  favoured  mothers,  thofe  whofe  hap- 
pinefs  it  was  to  have  the  faireft  daughters.  The 
good  women  came  leading  the  maidens  by  the 
hand,  and  ftrove  who  fliould  be  the  firft  to  offer 
her  daughter  to  Alonzo.  ((  Here,”  faid  one  of 
|  them,  <(  take  now  this  good  girl :  fhe  fpins  to 
(e  perfection;  fhe  has  made  fome  of  the  fineft 
i  <(  cloth  thou  canft  imagine.  See  is  affectionate; 
i  <(  fbe  will  love  thee.  Every  morning  as  fhe  wakes 
u  fire  fighs  after  a  hufband ;  and  the  moment  Ihe 
|  “  faw  thee,  thou  wert  the  very  man  fhe  longed  for. 
All  my  children  have  been  comely  :  her’s  will 
be  ftill  more  fo;  for  thou  wilt  be  their  father; 

I <c  and  never  did  we,  any  of  us,  fee  a  man  like 
j 6<  thee.” 

Molina  would  have  made  no  difficulty  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  innocence,  and 
love.  But  to  take  a  female  companion  was 
|to  engage  himfelf:  and  his  defigns  required  a 
jlieart  at  liberty.  He  had  learned  of  the  Cacique, 
ithat  in  a  country  beyond  the  mountains,  two 
I.  H  Incas, 
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Incas  two  fons  of  the  Sun,  poffeffed  between  them 
a  vaft  empire :  and  from  that  moment  he  had 
formed  a  refolution  to  pay  a  vifit  to  their  refpec- 
tive  courts.  “  The  Inca,  who  is  King  of  Cuico, 
faid  the  Cacique,  “  is  haughty  and  inflexible  :  he 
«  has  made  himfelf  feared  among  his  people.  The 
“  Kin®  of  Quito  is  of  a  milder  difpofition ;  he  has 
«  made  himfelf  adored.  I  am  of  the  number  of 
“  thofe  Caciques  whom  his  father  lubjected  to  his 

«  fupremacy.”  _  . 

Alonzo  begged  of  his  friend,  the  Cacique, 

to  fupplv  him  with  two  trufty  guides  to  {hew 
him  the  way  to  Quito-  The  Cacique  would 
fain  have  kept  him  ftill.  “  What,  fays  he, 
„  and  art  thou  then  refolved  to  leave  us  .  Where 
,<  is  the  place  thou  wilt  be  more  loved,  more 
«  reverenced  than  here  My  errand,”  fa.d 

Alonzo,  “  is  to  make  provifion  for  thy  fecu- 
«t  ritv,  and  to  engage  the  Inca  to  join  with  me, 
«  in 'taking  meafures  for  thy  defence;  for  thy 
„  enemies  will  not  be  long  before  they  return  : 
«  but  be  thou  not  alarmed,  I  will  come  myfelf 
«  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  forces  to  your 
<(  afiiftance.”  This  generofity  affefted  the 
Caciaue  beyond  expreflion  :  tears  were  the  only 
answer  he  could  give.  He  chofe  out  himlelf 
jhe  tw0  guides  as  his  friend  had  defired  him  :  and 
thus  accompanied,  Alonzo  traverfmg  the  valleys, 
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followed  the  banks  of  the  river  Doha  that  takes 
its  fource  towards  the  north. 


CHAP. 


vv 

.  A. 


A. 


(( 


«< 


FTER  a  fatiguing  walk,  they  were  got 

_ pretty  near  the  Line,  and  were  about  to 

pais  a  torrent  that  falls  into  the  River  or  Ruae- 
ralds,  when  Alonzo  obferved  his  two  guides 
change  countenance  on  a  fudden,  then  talk  to¬ 
gether  with  great  appearance  of  agitation.  He 
afked  them  what  it  was  difturbed  them  ?  “  Look 
there,”  faid  one  of  them,  “juft  over  yonder 
mountain  !  feed  thou  that  black  foot  there  in. 
«  the  fky  ?  It  will  foon  get  bigger  and  bigger, 
4<  and  make  a  frightful  (form.”  In  fact,  a  Lw 
moments  afterwards,  the  fpot  began  to  fpread  y 
and  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  was  icon  co\ei- 
ed  with  a  black  cloud. 

The  Savages  made  hade  to  pais  the  torrent. 
One  of  them  iwara  acrofs,  and  made  fad  to 
the  oppofite  ihore  a  long  band  of  wicker¬ 
work  *,  to  which  Alonzo  being  fufpended  in  a 


Thefe  bridges,  if  fuch  they  may  be  called,  are  common  in 
Pern,  and  are  called.  Tarabites.  They  are  made  of  a  vegetable 
which  has  the  flexibility  of  our  oners. 
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bafket  of  the  fame  materials,  was  fwiftly  towed 
acrofs  :  the  other  Indians  followed  him  ;  and  at 
the  fame  inftant  a  hollow  murmur  gave  warning 
as  a  fignal  of  the  war  the  adverfe  winds  were 
about  to  wage.  All  on  a  fudden  their  fury  began 
to  {hew  itfelf  by  frightful  whiftlings.  Thick 
darknefs  fpread  its  mantle  o’er  the  earth  and 
heaven  :  the  lightening  piercing  through  this 
veil,  ferved  only  to  make  its  blacknefs  feem  the 
more  intenfe ;  a  thoufand  peals  of  thunder,  re¬ 
verberating  from  an  immenfe  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  made  a  roaring  which  feemed  to  groV 
louder,  and  then  fainter,  by  alternate  fits,  like 
that  of  the  fea  when  agitated  by  a  dorm.  The 
mountain,  unable  to  refift  the  united  fhock  of 
the  thunder  and  the  winds,  tottered  and  yawned 
with  many  a  hideous  chafm  \  from  whence  gu fil¬ 
ed  out,  with  a  mighty  noife,  fo  many  impetuous 
torrents.  The  affrighted  animals  were  flying 
every  where  out  of  the  woods  into  the  plain ; 
and,  by  the  glimmerings  of  the  lightening,  the 
pale  travellers  might  behold  the  lion,  the  tyger, 
the  lynx,  and  the  leopard,  trembling  like  them- 
felves.  In  the  common  peril  that  threatened 
all  animated  nature,  ferocity  was  forgotten  :  ter¬ 
ror  had  made  the  flercefl:  of  them  tame.  One 
of  Alonzo’s  guides  had,  in  his  fright,  gained 
the  projecting  corner  of  a  rock.  A  cataraCl 
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pouring  down  from  a  higher  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  undermined  this  projection,  and  carried  it 
away  :  the  Indian,  as  he  was  clinging  to  it, 
was  tumbled  with  it  down  the  flood.  .  The  other 
Indian  thought  he  had  found  fafety  in  a  hollow 
tree :  but  a  column  of  fire,  the  fummit  cf 
which  loft  itfelf  in  the  clouds,  ftrikmg  upon 
the  tree,  confumed  it  with  its  unfortunate  inha¬ 
bitant-. 

Mean  time  Molina  was  wafting  his  ftrength  in 
wreftling  with  the  violence  of  the  waters ;  he 
kept  groping  about  in  the  dark,  laying  hold  fome- 
times  of  the  branches,  fometimes  of  the  roots  of 
trees  that  happened  to  fall  in  his  way,  without  a 
thought  about  his  guides,  without  any  other  fen- 
timent,  in  fhort,  than  that  of  felf-prefervation  :  for 
there  are  moments  of  affright  when  compaflion 
lofes  all  its  influence,  and  when  the  wretch,  ab- 
forbed  in  the  thought  of  his  own  danger,  has  no 
feeling  but  for  himfelf. 

At  length  he  fcrambled,  ftill  creeping  on  all 
fours,  to  the  bottom  of  a  craggy  rock.  There, 
by  the  favour  of  the  lightning,  he  fpied  a  deep 
and  dreary  cavern,  the  fight  of  which  would  at 
any  other  moment  have  ftruck  him  with  affright. 
Covered  over  with  bruifes,  exhaufted  with  fa¬ 
tigue,  he  crawled  in,  and  threw  himfelf  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cave ;  and  he  had  but  juft 
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time  to  render  thanks  to  Heaven  before  fenfation 
left  him. 

The  dorm  at  length  fub Tided  ;  the  thunder  and 
tbe  winds  ceafed  to  drive  againft  the  mountain ; 
the  torrents,  abating  of  their  rapidity,  ceafed  to 
roar,  and  Molina  began  to  feel  the  balm  of  deep 
infinuating  itfelf  into  his  veins.  But  a  noife,  more 
terrible  than  that  of  the  temped;,  ftruck  his  ear 
the  indant  he  was  about  to  yield  himfelf  to  that 
kindly  induence. 

This  noife,  refembling  the  rattling  of  pebbles, 
came  from  a  multitude  of  ferpents,  who,  like  him, 
had  taken  this  cavern  for  their  place  ot  refuge. 
The  roof  of  it  was  covered  with  them  :  there 
interlaced  one  with  another  in  knots,  they  made, 
whenever  they  moved,  that  fearful  noife,  the 
nature  of  which  he  was  not  long  in  recollecting, 
lie  well  knew  that  the  venom  of  thefe  ferpents 
was  the  mod  fubtle  of  poifons  *,  that  it  kindles, 
in  an  Indant,  in  every  vein  a  devouring  fire, 
which  confumes,  in  the  midlt  of  intolerable 
agonies,  the  wretch  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
experience  their  bite.  He  heard  them,  as  he 
thought,  at  every  indant ;  he  fancied  he  felt 
them  crawling  about  him  ;  he  imagined  he 
could  fee  them  fometimes  hanging  over  his  head, 
fometimes  twined  one  upon  another,  and  ready 
to  dart  upon  him  with  confederated  rage.  His 
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exhaufted  courage  failed  him;  his  blood  chilled 
in  his  veins  :  fcarce  did  he  dare  to  draw  his 
breath.  Should  he  attempt  to  crawl  out  of  the 
cave,  he  was  afraid  of  grafping  or  treading  upon 
one  of  thefe  horrid  reptiles.  Now  trembling  at 
every  joint;  then  for  fome  time  intranced,  as  it 
were,  and  motionlefs,  furrounded  all  the  while,  as 
he  knew  himfelf  to  be,  by  a  thoufand  deaths, 
he  paifed  a  long  night  in  the  molt  cruel  agonies, 
wilhing,  yet  dreading,  to  fee  light  again:  re¬ 
proaching  himfelf  for  the  terror  that  rivetted  him 
to  his  feat,  and  making  continual,  but  ineffectual 
efforts  to  get  the  better  of  his  weaknefs. 

The  day,  when  at  lalt  it  came  to  break,  fliewed 
him  how  far  his  fears  were  from  being  ground- 
lefs.  He  then  faw  all  the  danger  he  had  before 
only  apprehended.  He  had,  however,  no  choice 
to  make,  but  either  to  get.  out  or  die.  He  ga¬ 
thered  up  with  difficulty  the  little  ftrength  he 
had  left ;  he  raifed  himfelf  up  foftly,  and  with 
his  hands  refted  upon  his  quivering  knees,  he 
tottered  out  of  the  cave,  pale  and  haggard  like  a 
fpeClre  out  of  a  tomb.  The  fame  ftorm  which 
had  thrown  him  into  this  danger,  preferved  him 
under  it;  for  the  ferpents  had  been  as  much 
frightened  as  himfelf :  and  it  is  the  inftindb  of 
all  animals,  to  lay  afide  all  mifchievous  pro- 
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penfities  while  their  attention  is  engaged  by 
danger. 

A  mild  and  pleafant  day  feemed  to  offer  com¬ 
fort  to  Nature  for  the  ravages  of  the  night.  The 
earth,  as  if  efeaped  from  {hip  wreck,  every  where 
wore  the  appearance  of  a  wreck.  Forefts,  which 
the  evening  before  raifed  their  heads  among  the 
clouds,  were  now  laid  low  upon  the  ground  : 
others,  bereft  of  their  leaves,  feemed  to  hand  up 
on  end  with  horror.  Great  hills,  which  Alonzo 
had  feen  varying  their  furface  with  a  gentle 
curvature,  now  rent  into  gaps  and  precipices, 
fhewed  him  their  tattered  Tides.  Ancient  trees, 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  precipitated  from  the 
tops  of  the  mountains ;  the  pine  tree,  the  palm, 
the  guyacum,  the  caobo,  the  cedar,  {{retched 
out  and  fcattered  on  the  plain,  covered  it  with 
their  bruifed  trunks  and  {battered  branches. 
Broken  crags  of  rocks  marked  the  tracks  of  the 
torrents :  their  deep  beds  was  bordered  by  a 
frightful  multitude  of  animals  of  all  forts, 
wild,  domeftic,  gentle,  fierce,  that  had  been 
fwallowed  up  and  difgorged  again  by  the  cur¬ 
rent. 

Meantime  the  waters  having  run  off,  fuffered 
the  woods  and  the  plains  to  revive  again  under 
the  rays  of  an  enlivening  fun.  The  heavens 
feemed  to  have  made  peace  again  with  the  earth, 
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and  to  be  finding  upon  her  in  token  of  favour  and 
reconciliation.  Every  thing  that  (till  breathed, 
began  once  more  to  enjoy  life  :  the  birds  and  the 
favage  beafts  had  already  forgotten  their  affright ; 
for  a  prompt  oblivion  of  evils  is  a  prefent  Nature 
has  given  them,  and  which  fhe  has  denied  to  man. 

The  heart  of  Alonzo,  cramped  as  it  had  been 
by  buffering  and  affright,  began  to  open  itfelf 
once  more  to  the  emotions  of  gladnefs.  But  no 
fooner  had  his  fears  for  himfelf  fubfided,  than  he 
began  to  tremble  for  his  companions.  He  called 
aloud  to  them  with  repeated  fhouts  :  his  eyes 
looked  for  them  in  vain :  he  could  fee  no  more  of 
them :  and  echo  gave  him  his  only  anfwer. 

Alas  !”  he  cried,  my  guides !  my  friends  !  are 
u  ye  perifhed  then  ?  are  ye  gone  for  ever  ?  Yes  : 
S(  it  is  certainly  all  over  with  them  :  and  me-r~ 
w  what  will  become  of  me  ?”  The  young  man 
at  thefe  words,  thinking  himfelf  marked  out  for 
inevitable  calamity,  fell  once  more  into  defpon- 
dence.  To  complete  his  misfortunes,  he  could 
no  longer  find  the  little  provifion  they  had 
brought  with  them,  and  of  which  the  want  be¬ 
came  now  to  be  made  fenlible  to  him  by  the  ex- 
haufiion  of  his  ffrength.  Nature  fupplied  the 
lofs :  the  mango-tree,  the  banana,  and  the  ocapi 
gave  him  food  *. 


The  ®ca  is  a  kind  of  favory  root* 
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As  far  as  his  eyes  could  carry  him,  he  kept 


looking  out  for  fome  inhabited  fpot :  he  could 
find  no  figns  of  any  fuch  thing  :  his  refolution 
funk  within  him.  At  length  he  difcovered  a 
path  made  between  two  mountains.  Happy  to 

.  i  /•  i  i  i  « 


find  once  more  the  traces  of  mankind,  hope  and 
joy  rekindled  in  his  bofom.  The  darknefs  of  the 
way,  overhung,  as  it  was,  by  rocks  that  fcarce 


left  a  narrow  crevice  through  which  the  light  could 


infinuate  itfelf,  had  nothing  of  terror  in  it  now. 
The  inffcindT  which  drew  him  in  quell  of  a  place 
where  he  hoped  to  find  his  fellow-creatures,  fla¬ 
ttened  his  tteps,  and  rendered  him  inieniible  to 
fatigue  and  danger.  Having  reached  at  lalt  the 
termination  of  this  dark  defile,  he  difcovered  a 
champaign  country,  interfperfed  here  and  there 
with  huts,  and  hocks  of  fheep.  He  now  took 
breath  •,  and,  with  uplifted  hands,  poured  forth 
his  foul  in  thanks  to  Heaven. 

Scarce  had  he  made  his  appearance,  when 
the  Savage  inhabitants  came  and  furrounded 
him  with  fhouts  and  other  exprettions  of  exulta¬ 
tion,  which  he  took  for  marks  of  welcome. 
He  went  up  to  them  with  open  arms.  He 
fought  in  vain,  however,  in  their  countenances 
for  thofe  marks  of  fimple,  unaffected  fweetnefs  - 
that  were  fo  vifible  in  thofe  of  the  people  of 
Tumbez  :  even  their  fmile  had  fomething  ghattly 
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In  it :  their  looks  feemed  to  have  more  of  craving 
than  of  curiofity  :  and  their  manner  of  accofting 
him,  for  all  they  made  fo  much  of  him,  had  an 
undefcribable  fomething  in  it  that  was  horrible. 
Alonzo,  however,  put  himfelf  without  referve  in¬ 
to  their  hands.  ££  Indians,”  faid  he,  ££  I  am  a 
“  ftranger,  but  I  am  one  who  loves  you.  You 
“  will  take  pity,  I  hope,  on  the  defolate  condi- 
“  tion  in  which  you  fee  me.”  As  he  was  fpeak- 
ing,  he  found  himfelf  loaded  with  /hackles  :  the 
fhouts  of  exultation  then  redoubled  ;  and  he  was 
led  on  to  the  village.  The  women  came  out  of 
their  huts  to  meet  him,  with  their  children  in 
their  hands.  They  flocked  round  the  flake  to 
which  Molina  was  foon  tied  :  and  in  this  company 
he  was  left  a-while. 

He  now  faw  plainly  that  he  was  fallen  among 
a  tribe  of  Man-eaters.  When  they  tied  his  hands 
. — they  performed  the  ceremony  of  /tripping  him, 
a  fad  prelude  to  his  approaching  fate!  In  this  con¬ 
dition  he  heard  the  Savages  going  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  village,  inviting  one  an¬ 
other  to  the  feaft  •,  and  the  fongs  of  the  women, 
who  kept  diverting  themfelves  and  dancing  round 
him,  made  no  fecret  to  him  of  what  was  about 
to  happen.  ££  Children,”  faid  they,  ££  come, 
Ci  fing  away  !  your  fathers  have  met  with  a  good 
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u  prey.  Sing  away,  you  little  rogues  :  you  fhalt 
li  all  of  you  have  your  {hare/’ 

While  they  were  thus  rejoicing  the  unhappy 
Alonzo,  pale  and  trembling,  kept  looking  at 
them  with  much  the  fame  fort  of  eye  as  a  flag 
beholds  the  dogs  with,  juft  as  he  has  been  run 
down.  Nature,  however  was  ftrong  enough 
to  make  one  laft  effort :  he  fummoned  up  the 
little  ftrength  his  fear  had  left  him,  and  thus 
addreffed  himfelf  to  the  female  Savages  :  “  Mo- 
<£  thers,”  faid  he,  “  when  your  children  are 
u  hanging  at  your  breads,  and  their  father  is 
<(  fondling  them,  and  fmiling  on  you  with  the 
fmile  of  love,  fhould  you  not  think  it  hard, 
were  any  one  to  come  and  tear  to  pieces  the 
i(  father  and  the  child  before  your  faces,  as  ye 
“  are  going  to  tear  me  ?  The  animals  Nature 
“  has  given  you  for  enemies,  are  the  beads  of  the 
fored :  them  you  may  make  war  upon,  their 
blood  you  may  drink  without  a  crime.  As  for 
me,  I  am  a  peaceable,  inoffenfive  man — a  man 
6£  who  never  did  you  any  harm.  A  woman  like 
<(  yourfelves  bare  me  in  her  womb,  and  fed  me 
“  with  her  milk.  If  fhe  were  here,  you  would  fee 
“  her  trembling  with  unutterable  agony,  con¬ 
juring  you,  if  you  have  any  bowels,  to  fpare 
li  her  unhappy  fon.  Could  you,  d’  ye  think, 
Ci  be  proof  againft  her  tears,  and  would  you  fee 
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“  3  fon  flaughtered  in  his  mother’s  arms  ?  For 
“  my  own  part,  life  is  no  great  matter  to  me; 
“  but  what  effects  me  much  more,  is  the  danger 
“  tbat  threatens  you,  and  my  anxiety  to  defend 
“  you  againft  a  tremendous  power  that  is  coming 
“  to  attack  you.  I  knew  of  it;  and  ’twas  on  your 
“  account  I  was  going  to  Quito  to  implore  the 
“  affiftance  of  the  Ir.ca.  For  your  fake  have  I 
“  been  Mpofing  myfelf  to  the  perils  of  a  long  and 
“  “‘Tome  journey,  and  for  this  am  I  going  to  be 

“  torn  111  Picccs  by  your  hands.  Women, 
“  believe  me,  as  I  am  your  friend,  the  friend  of 
“  )’our  children,  and  even  of  your  hufbands  ! 
“  Will  ye  devour  the  flefh  of  your  friend  ?  will 
“  ye  drink  your  brother’s  blood?” 

1  he  women)  aftonifhed  at  what  they  heard, 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  him  as  he  fpoke:  and  by 
degrees  their  favage  hearts  relented,  and  were 
foftened  by  his  voice.  The  united  force  of  youth 
and  beauty  few  hearts  are  fo  ftubborn  as  to  refifi. 
From  the  moment  he  had  finifhed  what  he 
had  to  fav,  his  palenefs  had  gone  off:  the  rofes 
of  his  cheeks  and  of  his  lips  had  reaffirmed  their 
luftre:  his  fine  black  eyes,  indeed,  caft  not  thofe 
looks  of  fire  they  would  have  fparkled  with 
m  a  time  of  love  or  joy;  they  languifhed,  and 
they  looked  but  the  more  tender.  His  auburn 
locks  waving  in  long  ringlets  over  the  ivory  of 
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his  captive  (boulders,  ferved  as  a  foil  to  their  en¬ 
chanting  white :  and  his  fhape,  in  which  all  the 
charms  of  elegance,  grace,  and  majefty  were  com¬ 
bined,  completed  every  thing  that  was  wanting  to 
make  a  perfe£l  model.  In  the  Court  of  Spain,  in 
the  midflof  the  moft  brilliant  train  of  youth,  Mo¬ 
lina  would  have  outfhone  all  competitors.  How 
much  more  rare  and  ftriking  among  thofe  Sava¬ 
ges  muft  have  been  the  fpeUacle  of  fuch  beauty  ? 
Thefe  women  were  not  infenfible  to  its  effects. 
Surprize  gave  way  to  tendernefs,  tendernefs  to 
tranfport.  The  very  children  whom  they  had 
brought  to  drink  his  blood,  they  now  took  in  their 
arms,  lifted  them  up  even  with  his  face,  and  wept 
to  fee  how  tenderly  he  fmiled  upon  them,  and  kif- 

fed  them. 

Meantime,  the  men  were  gathering  about  him 
in  great  numbers,  armed  with  a  kind  of  hard 
ftones,  which  they  had  a  way  of  fharpening. 
They  were  juft  on  the  point  of  throwing  them- 
f elves  upon  the  victim,  impatient  to  lay  open  his 
veins,  and  fet  his  blood  a-running.  Upon  that 
the  women,  more  alarmed  than  even  Alonzo, 
clung  round  him  with  cries  and  fhrieks *,  and, 
itretching  out  their  hands  to  the  men,  exclaimed, 
a  Stop  your  hands  :  fpare  this  poor  young  man. 
tt  He  is  your  friend,  he  is  your  brother.  He  loves 

sc  you  :  he  wifhes  to  defend  you  againft  a  cruel 

;  «  enemy 
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“  enemy  who  is  coming  to  attack  you.  He  was 
“  going,  for  your  fake  to  beg  the  afliftance  of  the 
“  King  of  the  Mountains.  Give  him  his  life : 
“  he  will  ufe  it  for  our  fake.”  Thefe  outcries, 
this  ftrange  dilcourfe  aftonifhed  the  men -fa  - 
vages ;  but  their  brutal  inflinbt  fpurred  them  on. 
They  kept  devouring  Alonzo  with  their  eyes ; 
and  flruggling  to  difengage  themfelves  from  the 
arms  of  their  wives,  in  order  to  begin  upon  him. 
“  No,  tygers !”  cried  the  women,  “  not  a  drop 
“  of  his  blood  fhall  ye  tafte,  unlefs  you  drink 
“  ours  too  1”  The  rugged  Savages  ftaid  their 
hands  :  they  flood  flaring  at  one  another,  mo- 
tionlefs  with  aftonifhment.  “  What  can  it  be,” 
faid  they,  “  this  captive  has  done  to  our  wo* 
“men?  What,  are  you  all  mad?  Don’t  ycir 
“  fee  all  this  is  but  a  ftory  he  has  been  making 
“  to  cajole  you  ? — Away  with  you,  and  let  us 

<£  eat  our  prey  in  quiet!”— - It  ye  touch  a 

“  hair  of  his  head,”  replied  the  women,  “  we 
**  fwear  all  of  us,  by  the  heart  of  the  lion  that 
“  begot  you,  we’ll  cut  your  children’s  throats, 
<c  we’ll  tear  them  piece-meal,  we’ll  devour  them 
“  before  your  faces.”  At  thefe  words,  the  moll 
furious  of  them,  feizing  their  children  by  the 
hair,  and  holding  them  up  in  that  manner  with 
one  hand  before  their  hufband’s  eyes,  kept  gnafh- 
ing  their  teeth,  and  howling.  The  men  were 

S  2  frightened; 
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frightened.  “  Well,  let  him  live,”  they  faid, 
“  if  you  will  have  it  fo.” — And  they  untied 
Alonzo. 

“  We  fee  very  well,”  faid  they  to  him,  “  that 
u  thou  pcheded  the  art  of  forcery  :  but  however, 
tell  us  what  this  enemy  is  that  threatens  us  r” 
<c  A  cruel  and  terrible  people,”  anfwered  Alonzo. 
(i  And  thou  wert  going,”  faid  the  women,  “  to 
i(  the  King  of  the  Mountains  to  afk  him  to  come 
<£  to  our  abidance  ?*  “  Yes,  bis  on  that  defign 

that  I  left  Tumbez  ;  but  I  have  loll  my  guides.” 
£C  — “  We  will  give  thee  one,  who  will  take  thee 
et  to  the  river,  along  the  fhore  of  which  there  is 
4t  a  path  that  continues  all  the  way  up  to  its 
“  fource.  But  you  (hall  flay  and  partake  flrfh  of 

tJU* 

At  this  head,  in  which  dieep  were  torn  to 
pieces,  and  devoured  raw  and  dill  bleeding, 
in  the  manner  he  himfelf  was  to  have  been 
devoured,  Alonzo  could  not  help  fhuddering 
with  horror.  He  had  the  courage,  however, 
to  afk  the  Cacique,  whether  he  did  not  feel  na¬ 
ture  rife,  when  he  eat  the  flefh,  or  drank  the 
blood  of  men.  <c  By  the  Lion,  no,”  anfwer¬ 
ed  the  Savage  :  <{  a  man  I  know  nothing  of  is 
<{  to  me  like  any  other  dangerous  animal.  To 
(i  get  rid  of  him,  I  kill  him  :  and  when  I  have 
6i  killed  him,  I  eat  him,  1  fee  no  harm  in  this, 

“  for 
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“  for  my  part :  I  know  nobody  I  rob  by  it,  but 
“  the  vukures.,, 

After  the  feaft,  the  Cacique  invited  Alonzo  to 
pafs  the  night  with  him  in  his  hut.  N  Thereupon 
the  women  came  to  him,  a  whole  company  of 
them  together,  and  faid,  “  Get  thee  gone  !  They 
“  have  now  eat  their  fill :  they  are  afleep  ;  but 
C£  don’t  flay  till  they  wake,  and  hunger  begins  to 
“  crave.  We  know  them  well ;  we  know  how  it 
“  is  with  them  on  fuch  occafions.  Away  with 
“  thee  1  make  hafte,  or  thou  wilt  be  devoured.” 
This  feafonable  advice  accelerated  his  departure. 
He  foon  fet  out  with  his  new  guide,  not  without 
bellowing  a  hundred  kifies  on  the  hands  of  his 
deliverers* 


CHAP.  XXL 

AS  he  drew  near  to  the  river  of  Emeralds* 
he  was  furprized  to  fee  on  the  oppofite 
(hore  a  large  company  of  men  embarking,  with 
wives  and  children,  upon  a  fleet  of  canoes. 
He  defired  his  guide  to  fwim  acrofs,  and  alk 
thefe  people,  whether  their  intention  was  to  fall 
down  the  river  towards  Atacamez,  or  whether 
they  were  going  upwards  ?  and  whether  in  the 

S  3  latter 
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latter  cafe  they  would  be  willing  to  make  room 
in  one  of  their  canoes  for  one  who,  though  a 
flranger,  was  a  friend  to  all  the  Indian  race. 

The  Chief  of  this  Colony  gave  him  for  an- 
fwer,  that  he  was  going  up  the  river  :  that  he 
would  not  refufe  the  requeft  of  a  man  who  pro- 
feffed  himfelf  a  friend ;  and  that  he  would  fend 
a  canoe  to  fetch  him. 

The  young  man,  after  the  dangers  he  had 
efcaped,  thought  there  could  be  no  longer  any 
thing  left  for  him  to  fear.  He  took  leave  of  his 
guide,  threw  himfelf  without  any  miftruft  into  the 
canoe,  and  eroded  to  the  other  fhore. 

“  Thou  a  Spaniard,  and  declare  thyfelf  a 
«  friend  of  the  Indians  ?”  faid  the  Chief  as  foon 
as  he  faw  him.  “  Yes,”  anfwered  Alonzo: 
«  and  Spaniard  as  I  am,  I  would  give  all  the 
««  blood  in  my  veins  to  fave  them.  Tis  on 
<<  their  account,  and  for  their  fakes  that  I  came 
«<  here”  ...  As  he  was  fpeaking  there  words, 
his  eyes  were  ilruck  by  a  figure  fome  of  the 
Indians  were  carrying  by  the  fide  of  the  Ca¬ 
cique.  On  a  fudden  he  was  obferved  to  change 
countenance  :  joy,  furprize,  and  tendernefs  flop¬ 
ped  his  voice,  and  made  him  unable  to  go  on. 
In  this  image  he  difeovered,  he  thought,  the  fea¬ 
tures,  he  could  make  out,  at  leafl,  the  cloathing 
and  the  attitude,  of  Las-Cafas :  “  Ah,”  fays  he, 

with 
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with  a  faulteririg  voice,  “  is  not  this  Las-Cafas  ? 
u  Is  it  not  he  that  is  revered  thus  like  a  God  ?’r 
Saying  thus,  he  ran  up  to  the  image  and  em- 

biaced  it.  <£  ’iis  the  fame,”  anfwered  the  Ca¬ 
cique.  “Doll  thou. know  him  then?” _ “Do 

“  I  know  him  ?  the  man  who  has  been  the 
“  inflrudor  of  my  youth  ?  Ah,  my  good  people, 

“  you  are  all  of  you  my  bofom  friends,  fince  his 
“  virtues  are  dear  to  you,  and  you  keep  them  in 
“  remembrance.”  With  thefe  words  he  ran  into 
the  Cacique’s  arms.  “  Whence  come  you?” 
added  he  ;  “  where  have  you  left  him  ?  and  what 
miracle  is  this  that  brings  us  thus  together?” 
Two  brothers,  whom  the  facred  bands  of  friend¬ 
ship  had  united  from  the  cradle,  could  not  have 
felt  more  tender  emotions  after  a  long-regreted 
feparation. 

u  People,  fa-id  Capana,  £<  fee  here  a  friend 
<£  of  Las-Cafas.”  Immediately  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  began  vying  with  each  other  in  teftifying  to 
the  Caftilian  how  happy  they  were  to  have  him 
with  them  :  “  Thou  a  friend  of  Las-Cafas ! 
“  Come,  then,  let  us  be  thy  fervants,”  cried  the 
women  ;  and  with  an  air  of  affedionate  fimplicity 
invited  him  to  fit  down  by  them,  and  repofe  him- 
felf.  Meantime  one  of  them  ran  down  to  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  fetching  a  pitcher  full  of  water,  frefh,and 
dear  as  cryftal,  begins  wafhing  his  feet :  another 
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difentangles,  adjufls,  and  ties  up  anew  his  waving- 
locks;  a  third,  while  fhe  is- wiping  off  the  dull? 
that  covers  his  face,  ftops  and  looks  at  him  in  fi- 
lent  admiration. 

Alonzo  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  Ca¬ 
cique  by  the  terms  in  which  he  fpoke  of  Las- 
Cafas  ;  and  the  Cacique  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  good  man’s  journey  into  the  valley  they 
had  taken  for  their  afylum.  “Alas!”  added 
the  Savage,  “  wouldft  thou  think  it  ?  That 
“  Spaniard  whofe  life  we  fpared  at  Las-Cafas’s 
6 *  entreaties,  is  the  very  man  that  was  the  ruin 
“  of  us.” — “He  ?” — u  The  fame.”— “A  wretch! 
s<  what,  did  he  betray  you  ?” — “  Oh  no  :  he  was 
“  a  good  young  man  :  but  his  father  Was  per- 
“  fidy  itfelf.  He  had  his  fon  watched  as  he  was 
u  coming  back  to  us ;  and  our  retreat  being. 
“  once  difcovered,  all  we  had  to  do  then  was  to 

abandon  it.  Tired  of  being  watched  and 
“  hunted  as  we  ufed  to  be,  we  are  come  to  feek 
“a  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the  Incas^ 
“Quito  is  the  place  we  are  bound  for :  and 
u  it  is  in  order  to  avoid  the  mountains,  that  we 
“'have  taken  this  long  round.” — “  I  am  bound 
«  thith  er  too,”  faid  Molina.  Upon  which  he  told 
him,  how  having  quitted  Pizarro,  in  confequence 
of  his  concern  for  the  miferies  that  threatened  the 
people  of  thofe  coafts,.he  had  refolved  to  go  and 

find 
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find  out  Atabalipa,  in  order  to  invite  him  to  their 
affiftance.  “  Ah  !  cried  the  Cacique  ;  “  thou 
“  art  one,  I  fee,  that  art  worthy  to  be  a  friend  of 
“  that  good  man  :  methinks  I  fee  in  thy  eyes  a 
“  fpark,  as  it  were,  of  his  foul.  Do  thou  then  be 
“  our  guide;  prefent  us  to  the  Inca  as  thy  friends, 
<e  and  anfwer  to  him  for  our  zeal  to  ferve  him.” 

The  Colony  embarked  :  they  took  their  voyage 
up  the  river :  and  when  they  came  to  the  place 
where,  being  not  far  from  its  fource,  it  begins  to 
be  no  longer  navigable  for  canoes,  they  ftruck 
into  a  path  that  led  through  the  covert  of  the 
woods.  Roots,  and  wild  fruits,  birds  fuch  as 
they  found  means  to  {hoot  with  their  ar¬ 
rows  ;  thefe,  together  witli  the  deer  and  the  wild 
goat,  hunted  down  or  taken  in  fnares,  afforded 
this  numerous  body  a  fuhfiftence. 

After  eroding  a  hundred  different  torrents  and 
precipices,  they  began  to  find  the  foreft  grow 
thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  length  they  faw  bar- 
rennefs  take  place  of  fertility  in  excefs.  Inftead 
of  thofe  clofe  and  tufted  woods,  in  which  the 
earth,  with  a  fuperfluity  of  vigour,  lavifhes  her 
fruits  in  wafteful  plenty,  their  eyes  difeovered 
nothing  now  but  thirfty  lands  and  calcined 
rocks.  The  Indians  were  firuck  with  thefe  ap¬ 
pearances  :  Alonzo  himfelf  began  to  be  alarmed. 
But  fcarce  were  they  got  to  the  fummit  of  the 
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mountains,  when  on  a  fudden  it  Teemed  as  if  & 
curtain  were  drawn  up,  and  their  eyes  were  pre- 
fented  with  a  view  of  the  delicious  valley  of  Qui¬ 
to — the  molt  romantic  fpot  in  nature.  Unknown 
to  this  valley  is  all  the  viciffitude  of  feafons  :  ne¬ 
ver  does  winter  (trip  it  of  its  verdure  :  never  is  it 
fcorched  by  fummer’s  heat.  The  labourer  chu- 
fes  when  to  Tow  and  reap.  A  furrow  or  two 
divides  fpring  from  autumn.  Birth  and  maturity 
dwell  together  :  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  appear  up¬ 
on  the  fame  branch  at  once. 

The  Indians,  led  by  Molina,  purfued  their 
journey  to  the  walls  of  Quito,  with  their  bows 
hanging  by  the  fide  of  their  quivers,  bolding 
their  wives  and  children  by  the  hand — natural 
and  unequivocal  evidences  of  peace. 

A  whole  people  coming  and  afking  hofpitality, 
formed  a  new  and  Angular  enough  fpedtacle  at  the 
City  gates.  The  Inca,  as  Toon  as  the  news  was 
brought  him,  ordered  them  to  be  introduced  into 
his  prefence.  He  himfelf  came  out  to  meet  them 
with  all  the  pomp  of  royalty,  from  the  inner  a- 
partment  of  his  palace  ;  followed  by  a  numerous 
court,  he  advanced  as  far  as  to  the  outer  gate, 
and  there  received  the  flrangers. 

The  young  Spaniard,  who  walked  by  the  fide 


of  the  Cacique,  made  his  obeifance  to  the  Inca, 


aud  was  about  to  fpeak  :  but  he  was  prevented 
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l>y  the  murmurs  and  outcries  of  the  Mexicans. 
44  Heavens  !”  cried  they,  44  who  is  this  ?  ’Tis 
44  even  one  of  our  oppreflors  !”  44  O  yes,”  con¬ 
tinued  Orozimbo,  44  I  know  him  well  enough ; 
44  the  very  countenance,  the  very  apparel  of  thofe 
44  barbarians.  Inca,  I  fay  ;  that  man  there  is  a 
44  Caflilian  ;  let  me  revenge  my  country.”  At 
thefe  words  he  had  got  his  bow  bent,  and  was 
juft  about  to  pierce  Molina.  The  Inca  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  arrow.  44  Cacique,”  faid  he, 
44  moderate  this  tranfport.  Innocent  or  guilty, 
44  every  man  who  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
44  fuppliant  ought  at  leaft  to  have  a  hearing.” 
44  Speak,  then,”  faid  he  to  Molina  :  44  tell  us  who 
44  thou  art,  whence  thou  comeft,  what  it  is  that 
<(  brings  thee  here,  and  what  it  is  thou  wouldft 
44  have  of  me  ?  But  beware  well,  ere  thou  at- 
44  tempteft  to  impofe  on  me :  and  if  thou  art  a 
44  Caftilian,  be  not  furprized  at  the  horror  with 
44  which  the  fight  of  thee  cannot  but  ftrike  the 
44  family  of  Montezuma.” 

44  Ah  l  if  it  be  fo,  anfwered  Alonzo,  they 
44  have  but  too  much  reafon  for  their  refent- 
44  ment :  and  all  the  blood  in  my  veins  would 
44  be  but  a  poor  fatisfa&ion  for  what  has  been 
44  ftied  of  their’s.  Yes,  I  am  a  Caftilian  :  I  am 
44  one  of  thofe  barbarians  who  have  carried  fire 
44  and  fvvord  through  that  unhappy  continent  *. 

44  but 
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c<  but  I  deteft  their  fury.  It  is  not  long  fince 
€<  I  quitted  their  fleer,  and  turned  my  back 
“  on  them.  Know  then,  that  I  am  a  friend 
“  to  every  man  of  Indian  race.  As  for  thee, 
“  I  have  traverfed  the  defarts  to  come  to  thee, 
“  and  to  give  thee  warning  of  the  danger  with 
“  which  thy  land  is  threatened.  Inca,  if  what 
“  we  have  been  afl ured  be  true,  if  juflice  reigns 
“  upon  thy  throne,  if  beneficence  be  the  foul  of 
“  thy  laws,  and  the  charafferiftic  virtue  of  ' thy 
“  empire,  I  here  offer  thee  the  heart  of  a  friend, 
“  the  arm  of  a  warrior,  and  the  counfels  of  a  man 
“  well  acquainted  with  the  danger  thou  art  ex- 
“  pofed  to.  But  if  I  find  that  in  thefe  regions 
“  nature  is  infulted  by  tyrannic  laws,  by  im- 
te  pious  and  bloody  rites,  I  will  turn  my  back 
“  too  even  on  thee,  and  I  will  go  live  in  the 
“  recedes  of  the  defart,  among  wild  beafls  lefs 
“  cruel  than  human- kind.  As  to  thefe  people 
“  I  have  brought  with  me,  my  chief  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  is  from  the  veneration  they 
“  have  for  a  Caflilian  my  friend,  the  moll  virtu- 
“  ous  of  mankind.  I  found  them  carrying  about 
“  with  them  an  image  of  the  venerable  old  man. 
“  Behold  it  here  :  I  faw  what  it  was  deilgned  for  • 
“  and  from  that  moment  I  became  the  friend  of 
“  a  people  whom  I  could  not  but  deem  virtuous, 
“  feeing  how  virtue  was  adored  by  them.  I 

“  will 
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c<  will  anfwer  for  them,  that  they  are  a  people 
“  of  fenfibility,  a  people  whofe  manners  will 
<(  intereft  thee  in  their  favour,  a  people  well 
“  worthy  of  the  protection  they  implore.  They 
“  are  flying  from  the  deftruftion  that  has  preyed 
“  upon  their  country:  and  here  is  their  Ca- 
<c  cique,  a  man  of  generofity,  fimplicity,  and 
tiuth;  a  man  whom,  if  thou  knoweft  the 
“  worth  of  a  good  heart,  thou  wilt  be  glad  to 
“  make  thy  friend.” 

There  is  fomething  in  the  noble  franknefs  of 
a  truly  gieat  mind,  that  wherever  it  appears  is 
enough  to  difpel  all  fufpicion  and  miftrufl.  As 
foon  as  Molina  had  fpoken,  Atabilipa  held  out 
to  him  his  hand.  “  Ye  are  welcome,”  fays  he. 
“  The  warrior  and  the  friend,  the  courage  of 
il  the  one  and  the  counfels  of  the  other,  (hall 
“  alike  be  well  received.  Thy  efteem  for  this 
Cacique  and  his  people,  I  take  for  a  proof  of 
“their  fidelity:  nor  do  I  wifh  for  any  other 
“  pledge.” 

He  gave  orders  for  providing  every  thing  that 
was  requifite  to  fupply  the  neceflities  of  thefe  new 
fubjeCtS}.  A.  hamlet  was  built  for  them  m  a  fertile 
valley.  Molina  and  the  Cepique  were  lodged  in 
the  palace  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun,  and 
fnared  with  the  Mexican  warriors  in  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  fovereigu  of  Peru. 

Yol.  L  T  CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  XXII. 
IZAPcRO,  on  his  return  to  the  Ifthmus, 


l  found  all  hearts  in  a  manner  againft  him, 
and  chilled  by  the  report  of  his  misfortunes. 
He  faw  plainly,  that  his  fingle  voice  would  be 
too  weak  to  fiience  envy,  and  to  communicate 
to  intimidated  minds  the  ardor  of  his  courage, 
lie  therefore  took  the  refolution  of  repairing 
in  perfon  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  where  he 
honed  to  meet  with  a  more  favourable  hear¬ 


ing 


This  long  voyage  afforded  time  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  rival  to  flep  in,  and  make  an  attempt  in  the 
fame  quarter. 

This  rival  was  Alvarado,  one  of  Cortez’s  lieu¬ 
tenants  ;  the  man  who  of  all  the  followers  of 
that  adventurer  had  a  died  the  mod:  diftinguifhed 
part  in  the  conquefl  of  Mexico. 

The  province  of  Guatimala  was  the  reward 
of  his  exploits  :  he  governed  it,  or  rather  reign¬ 
ed  over  it  as  a  Sovereign.  Still,  however,  thirft- 
ing  more  and  more  after  wealth  and  glory,  he 
kept  turning  every  now  and  then  a  greedy  eye 
towards  the  regions  of  the  fouth. 

To  his  lot  had  fallen  Amazilli  andTelafco,  the 

fiffer  and  friend  of  Orozimbo-,  a  faithful  pair, 

who 


/ 
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who,  in  the  midfl  of  their  misfortune,  had  the 


comfort  of  living  and  weeping  together,  of  sha¬ 
ring  the  fame  chains,  and  helping  one  another  to 
bear  them.  He  (till  kept  them  in  captivity  :  and 
he  had  learnt  by  an  Indian,  that  Orozimbo  and 
the  nephews  of  Montezuma,  having  efcaped  from 
the  iword  of  the  conquerors,  were  gone  to  feek  a 
retreat  under  the  dominion  of  thofe  Monarchs  of 
the  fouth,  of  vvhofe  riches  he  had  heard  fuch  mag* 
nificent  deferiptions.  From  this  circurnftance  he 
conceived  hopes  that  foon  kindled  his  ambition 
into  abtion. 

In  his  fuite  was  a  Caflilian  of  the  name 

of  Gomez,  a  man  of  enterprife,  activity,  and 

courage,  as  fhrewd  as  he  was  audacious.  44  You 

44  are  to  know,”  faid  Alvarado  to  him  one  day, 

44  that  I  have  formed  a  great  defign.  To  you 

44  alone  I  entruft  the  fecret  of  it.  Hitherto  we 

44  have  been  both  of  us  but  fo  many  inflruments 

44  in  the  hand  of  Cortez.  Our  honours  are  loll 

44  in  the  fplendor  of  his  name.  Meantime,  it  is  in 

44  our  power,  if  we  pleafe,  to  match  the  glory  of 

44  his  conqueff,  perhaps  even  to  eclipfe  it-  'Fo 

44  the  South  of  this  New  World  lies  an  Emnire 

\  i 

44  more  extenfive,  more  opulent  than  that  of 
44  Mexico  ;  it  is  called  the  Kingdom  of  the 
44  Incas.  Thither  are  the  nephews  of  Monte- 
44  zuma  fled,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  afylum  : 

T  2  “  my 
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44  my  plan  is,  to  make  ufe  of  them  to  gain  the 
44  confidence  of  the  Monarch  whofe  fuccour  they 
44  are  imploring.  Orozimbo,  that  valiant  young 
44  warrior,  is  at  the  head  of  them  :  his  filler 
44  and  her  lover  are  of  the  number  of  my  flaves  : 
44  nothing  can  be  more  tender,  more  ardent, 
44  than  the  friendfhip  between  her  and  Oro- 
44  zirnbo.  A  man  who  would  engage  to  bring 
44  them  together,  might  do  what  he  would  with 
44  them.  Nov/  then,  Gomez,  I  will  tell  you 
44  what  I  would  have  you  do.  A  vefiel  waits 
44  for  vou  at  the  fhore,  with  a  hundred  Cafti- 
44  lians,  the  moil  refolute  fellows  I  could  pick 
44  out.  Take  with  you  my  captives  Amazilli 
44  and  Telafco  :  make  much  of  them,  and  {hew 
44  them  every  kindnefs  and  attention  in  thy 
44  power :  make  the  belt  of  your  way  to  the 
44  fouthern  coall :  fend  to  the  court  of  the  Incas, 
44  and  give  Orozimbo  to  underhand,  that  the 
44  liberty  of  bis  friend  and  filler  depends  upon 
44  him  and  you  :  that  they  are  waiting  for  him 
il  on  board  your  vefiel :  and  that  an  amicable  cor- 
44  refponaence  with  the  Incas,  an  intercourfe 
44  with  their  country,  and  the  happy  under- 
44  ll-anding  it  is  in  bis  power  to  bring  about 
44  between  us  and  them,  is  the  price  I  expedl 
44  for  the  ranfom  of  the  two  haves  you  have  it 
44  in  charge  to  give  him  up.  You  fee  well 

44  enough 
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t{  enough  of  what  importance  it  is  that  this  ne- 
*(  gotiation  fhould  he  well  concluded,  and  with 

C 

“  what  care  the  holtages  ought  to  be  kept  till 
“  the  event  of  it  be  known.  I  place  an  entire 
i{  confidence  in  your  difcretionj  and  to-morrow 
<(  you  may  depart.” 

He  then  gave  orders,  and  the  two  lovers  were 
brought  in.  “  Go,”  fays  he  to  them,  ‘s  and  find 
<£  out  Orozimbo  :  you  lhall  be  told  where  he  is ; 
<(  I  give  you  uo  to  him  :  vour  ranfom  ia  in  his 
“  hands.” 

The  aftontfhment  of  Amazilli  and  Telafco  was 
extreme  :  it  kept  their  fouls  for  fome  time  in 
fufpenfe  between  the  joy  it  gave  them  to  think 
of  fo  ftrange  a  revolution,  and  the  dread  they 
were  in  led  it  fliould  turn  out  to  be  a  fnare- 
They  trembled ,  they'  looked  at  one  another  . 
they  raifed  up  their  eyes  towards  their  mallei, 
trying  to  read  their  deltiny  in  his.  ts  Sovereign 
(i  mailer  of  our  fate,”  fa-ici  Amazilli  to  him, 
<<how  cruel  is  this  offer,  if  thy  intention  is  to 
«  deceive  us!  but  bow  generous,  if  it' be 

“  thy  heart  that  {peaks  to  us  !”- - “  1  nGt 

deceiving  you,”  replied  the  Caflilian.  it 
«<  is  the  part  only  of  cowards  to  inful t  weak- 
<<  nefs,  and  to  make  a  fport  of  misfortune  :  I 
<<  know  the  refpeSt  that  is  due  to  both.  1  feel 
compafiiorL  for  the  lot  of  this  Empire,  and 

f  j  1  “  particularly 
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particularly  for  you,  to  whom  your  paft  fortune 
li  makes  your  prefent  condition  more  fevere. 
t£  You  may  venture  therefore  to  give  credit 
{‘  to  my  promifes,  which  you  will  fpeedily  fee 

“  fulfilled.” - “  Ah,”  cried  Telafco,  I  have 

4<  feen  thee  carrying  fire  and  fword  into  the  pa- 
“  lace  of  my  fathers  :  I  have  feen  thy  hands  red 
S£  with  the  blood  of  my  dearefl  friends  r  thou  haft 
*c  loaded  me  myfelf  with  chains,  which  is  the 
“  laft  lot  of  infamy :  but  how  great  foever 

may  have  been  the  injuries  thou  haft  done  me, 
£<  they  fhall  be  forgotten  :  I  can  forgive  thee 
£<  every  thing  ;  nay,  what  may  appear  incredible, 
s(  I  love  and  reverence  thee.  See  to  what  a  de- 
44  gree  thy  generofity  has  affedted  me.  I,  who 
44  never  till  now  have  afked  any  thing  of  thee  but 
44  death,  now  fall  down  and  humble  myfelf  at 
44  thy  feet ;  let  me  kifs  them  :  let  me  bathe  them 
44  with  my  tears.’ 

Alvarado  embraced  them  with  an  appearance 
of  fenfibility.  s{  If  you  find  yourfelves  difpofed 
st  to  he  grateful,”  faid  he,  44  for  what  I  have 

44  done  for  you,  the  only  return  1  expetft  is,  that 

45  you  will  make  a  favourable  report  of  me  to 
i(  the  valiant  Grozimbo.  Tell  him,  that  if  I 
44  know  how  to  vanquifh,  I  know  like  wife  how 
44  to  merit  victory  and  that  my  nature  leads  me 
44  to  treat  my  enemies  with  moderation  when. 
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peace  has  reconciled  us.”  Upon  that  the  cap- 
lives  were  conduced  to  the  (bore,  and  put  on 
board  the  veflel ;  which  weighed  anchor  by  break 
of  day. 

The  weather  they  had  was  fair  enough  till 
they  came  near  about  the  latitude  of  the  Galapian 
iflands  *  :  but  in  that  latitude  a  gale  fprung  up 
from  the  north-eaft  fo  Arong,  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  flxuggle  with  it.  They  felt  themfelves  hurried 
away  beyond  all  power  of  refiftance,  over  feas  that 
as  yet  had  never  feen  a  fail.  Ten  times  did  the 
Sun  make  his  round  ere  the  wind  began  to  flack- 
en.  At  length  it  fell,  and  a  dead  calm  fucceed- 
ed.  The  waves,  however,  hill  in  a  violent  agi¬ 
tation,  kept  rolling  for  a  long  time  after  the  wind 
had  ceafed.  By  degrees,  however,  their  elevation 
became  lefs  and  lefs,  till  at  length  not  a  wrinkle 
was  to  be  feen.  And  now  the  veflel,  poifed  upon 
a  motionlefs  fea,  as  if  it  had  been  held  in  chains, 
ftrove  in  vain  to  catch  a  breath  to  give  it  way  : 
the  fails,  a  hundred  times  unfurled,  dropt  dead  a- 

*  There  is  a  defeription  a  good  deal  like  this  in  a  very  inte- 
.refting  little  Tale,  entitled  Zimco  ;  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Poem,  on  the  Seafons  :  hut  I  have  taken  care  to  have  it  in 

proof,  that  this  part  of  my  work  was  written,  and  known  to 
feveral  friends,  before  the  dory  of  Zimco  was  compofed.  The 
Author  is  himfelf  fatisfied  of  this,  and  has  permitted  me  to 
vouch  him  as  a  witnefs. 

\  The  Author  is  Ivlonf.  Lambert. 
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gain  ns  often  againft  the  mads.  Water,  fty,  an 
undefined  horizon  in  which  the  eye  roams  in  vain 
through  the  abyfs  of  extenfion  ;  a  deep  and 
boundlefs  void,  dead  filence,  and  hideous  im- 
roenflty  \  thefe  were  all  the  objedts  which  in  this 
difmal  hemifphere  offered  themfelves  to  view. 
Appalled  and  petrified  with  horror,  they  pray  to 
Heaven  even  for  (forms  and  tempeffs;  and  Hea¬ 
ven,  as  if  turned  into  marble  like  the  fea,  pre- 
fents  to  them  from  all  quarters  no  other  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  fame  horrible  ferenity.  Hay  runs 
after  day,  night  after  night,  in  this  melancholy 
repofe.  That  fun,  of  which  the  rifing  luff  re 
reanimates  and  exhilarates  the  earth  ;  thofe  ffars,- 
whole  fparkling  fires  the  fteerfman  loves  to 
reckon  *,  the  liquid  cryflal  of  the  waters,  which 
with  fc  much  delight  we  contemplate,  from  the 
{bore,  when  it  refledts  the  bnghtnefs,  and  gives 
back  the  blue  of  heaven  ;  all  thefe  delightful  ob- 
jedfs  are  now  turned  into  a  fpedtacle  of  horror  : 
whatever  to  the  reft  of  nature  announces  peace  and 
joy,  is  here  a  harbinger  of  difmay,  ahd  a  prefage 
of  death. 

Meantime  provifions  began  to  fail.  They 
were  now  cut  fhort,  they  were  now  meafured  out 
with  a  fevere  and  niggard  hand.  Nature,  as  ine 
faw  the  fources  of  life  grow  fcanty,  became  more 

craving  :  the  mere  their  fupplies  diminifhed,  the 

mora 
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more  their  wants  increafed.  Scarcity  was  follow¬ 
ed  at  length  by  famine ;  a  terrible  fcourge  even 
upon  land,  but  a  thoufand  times  more  terrible 
upon  the  vail  abyfs  of  the  waters  :  for  upon  land, 
fome  glimmering  at  lead  of  hope  may  afford  now 
and  then  a  diverfion  to  pain,  and  a  fupport  to  re- 
folution ;  but  in  the  midft  of  an  immenfe  ocean, 
fequeftered,  baniflied,  abandoned  by  all  nature, 
foie  occupant  of  a  boundlefs  void,  man  has  not 
fo  much  as  illufion  to  fave  him  from  defpair. 
He  beholds,  as  if  it  were  a  gulph  yawning  before 
him,  the  horrible  fpace  that  diilances  him  from 
all  fuccour :  every  thought  and  every  wifh  is  loll 
in  it  :  not  even  the  voice  of  hope  can  reach 
him. 

The  firft  paroxyfms  of  famine  now  feized  the 
crew  :  a  cruel  alternation  of  fury  and  dejection, 
during  which  the  wretched  fufferers  were  to  be 
feen  ftretched  out  at  their  length  upon  the  decks, 
lifting  up  their  hands  to  Heaven  with  piteous 
complaints,  or  running  up  and  down  in  a  tran- 
fport  of  fury  from  head  to  Item,  praying  to  Death 
to  come  and  releafe  them  from  their  miferies. 
Gomez,  pale  and  helplefs,  fhewed  himfelf  in  the 
midft  of  thefe  fpeflres,  and  {hared  with  them  in 
their  torments.  Still,  by  an  effort  of  courage, 
he  did  violence  to  nature.  He  converfed  with 
his  people,  he  toothed,  he  encouraged  them,  and 

tried 
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tried  all  he  could  to  infufe  into  them  a  remnant 
of  hope_  he  no  longer  had  himfelf.  His  autho¬ 
rity,  his  example,  the  refpe£)t  they  felt  for  him, 
gave  a  momentary  fufpenfion  to  their  fury. 
Soon,  however,  like  the  lire  of  a  conflagration,  it 
bur fh  forth  anew  ;  and  one  of  thofe  wretches,  ad¬ 
drefling  himfelf  to  the  Captain,  befpoke  him  in 
thefe  horrid  terms  : 

We  have  already  flaughtered  the  Mexicans 
<f  by  thoufands,  without  neceflity,  and  without 
4t  guilt ;  at  lead:  without  remorfe.  God  had 
tc  delivered  them,  we  are  told,  into  our  hands 
(<  as  fo  many  victims,  whofe  blood  it  was  law- 
i(  ful  for  us  to  fhed  at  pleafure.  An  Infidel 
u  and  a  wild  beafl  are  in  his  fight  as  one  :  fo  we 
<{  have  been  told  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand 
cc  times.  Thou  hafh  two  of  thefe  Savages  in  thy 
c{  hands  ;  thou  feeft  the  extremities  we  are  re- 
“  duced  to  j  famine  preys  upon  our  inwards. 
“  Deliver  up  to  us  thefe  wretches,  who,  as  well 
(i  as  we,  have  but  a  few  moments  to  live,  and  o- 
<(  ver  whom  our  religion  orders  thee  to  give  us 
“  the  preference.” 

“  If  this  refource  could  fave  you,”  replied 
Gomez,  I  lliould  not  hefltate  :  fhocking  as 
44  it  is,  I  fhould  fubmit  to  neceffity,  and  allow 
ie  you  to  avail  yourfelves  of  it  :  but,  believe 
u  me,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  do  fuch  an 

“  outrage 
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fi  outrage  to  nature,  for  the  difference  of  a  few 
“  days.  My  friends,  let  us  not  deceive  our- 
“  felves ;  without  a  miracle  death  muff  be  our 
<l  fate.  God  beholds  us ;  the  hour  is  at  hand  : 
(i  let  us  implore  his  mercy.” 

This  anfvver  threw  them  into  confirmation  ; 
they  retired  one  by  one  ;  [and  each  man,  in  foli- 
tary  filence,  gave  vent  to  the  defpair  which  gnaw¬ 
ed  his  heart. 

In  a  corner  of  the  veffel  Ianguifhed  in  filence 
Amazilli  and  Telafco.  More  accuftomed  to  pain, 
they  bore  it  now  without  complaint;  only  they 
would  now  and  then  give  each  other  a  look  of 
dying  tendernefs,  and  fay  :  “  I  (hall  never  fee 
u  my  brother  again  :  I  fhall  never  more  fee  my 
<c  friend !” 

The  Callilians,  who  with  wild  and  haggard  eyes 
kept  inceffantly  prowling  over  them,  watched 
with  attentive  eagernefs  the  progrefs  of  their  lan¬ 
guor.  By  the  clofe  approaches  of  the  Caftilians, 
by  their  greedy  looks,  by  their  convulfive  hanker¬ 
ings,  by  thofe  emotions  of  fury  which  they  were 
fcarce  able  to  keep  in,  Telafco,  who  thought  he 
faw  them  like  half-famifhed  tygers  ready  to 
fallen  upon  his  beloved,  kept  clinging  to  her 
with  the  jealoufy  of  a  lionefs  when  fire  guards 
her  young.  His  eyes  were  open  to  all  their 
motions,  and  watched  them  without  refpite. 

Every 
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Every  now  and  then,  upon  finding  himfelf  irre¬ 
futably  lollicited  by  fieep,  he  would  tremble,  and 
clafp  with  a  clofer  embrace  the  tender  Amazilli. 
i(  I  am  finking,”  faid  he  at  lalt :  u  my  eyes  will 
44  clofe  in  fpite  of  all  that  1  can  do  ;  I  can  no 
44  longer  watch  over  thee  to  defend  thee.  Thefe 
44  barbarians  will  take  advantage,  perhaps,  of  the 
44  inftant  I  fall  alleep,  and  feize  thee  for  a  prey. 
44  Let  us  keep  clofe,  my  deareft  Amazilli,  that 
44  at  leaf!  thy  cries  may  wake  me.” 

Gomez,  who  himfelf  kept  an  attentive  eye 
upon  the  Spaniards,  gave  them  fome  little 
relief  out  of  the  fmall  pittance  of  provifions 
he  had  left,  and  kept  them  within  bounds  during 
the  courfe  of  that  fatal  day.  Night  came,  and 
flill  nothing  was  heard  ftirring  but  the  found  of 
groans.  Confternaticn  rivetted  every  man  to  his 
place. 

Amazilli  with  a  faultering  hand  kept  grafping 
that  of  Telafco  :  “  My  fweet  friend,”  faid  fhe, 
44  were  we  alone,  my  requeft  to  thee  would  be 
€t  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  the  fmall  remains 
s‘  of  life  I  have  left,  that  I  might  ferve  for  fuf- 
44  tenance  to  thee.  I  fhould  by  that  means  be 
44  faved  from  the  agonies  of  a  lingering  death  ; 
44  and  I  fiiould  have  the'  comfort  of  thinking 
44  that  my  days  would  be  added  to  thofe  of  my 

44  beloved, 
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€i  beloved,  and  that  his  bofom  would  be  my 

* 

“  grave.  But  were  that  to  happen,  I  fee 
“  what  would  be  the  confequence:  thefe  ruf- 
“  dans  would  fnatch  my  bleeding  limbs  out 
<f  of  thy  hands  \  and,  judifying'  themfelves  b\T 
“  thy  example,  they  would  think  they  might 
“  tear  thee  too  in  pieces,  and  devour  thee  after 

,  “ine.  ’Tis  that  which  lihocks  me.” - — *«  My 

<c  love,5'  replied  Telafco,  “  thou  who  maked 
life  dill  dear  to  me,  and  gived  me  courage 
<{  to  fupport  myfelf  under  fuch  a  load  of  differ-* 
<c  ings,  fay,  what  is  it  I  have  done  to  thee, 
<c  that  thou  fhouldft  wifh  me  to  live  a  moment 
£C  after  thee  ?  If  I  thought  it  were  any  advantage 
{i  to  prolong  the  days  of  one’s  beloved,  by  fa* 
“  crificing  to  her  one’s  own,  thinked  thou  that 
u  I  fhould  have  delayed  thus  long  to  open  my 
cc  veins,  and  nouridi  thee  with  my  blood  ? 
si  No,  my  Amazilli,  we  mud  die  together  :  ’tis 
“  the  only  comfort  our  dedin y  has  left  its. 
(C  Thou  art  the  weaker  of  the  two,  and  doubt- 
“  lefs  wilt  be  the  di  d  to  fink  :  then,  in  order 
64  to  lave  thee  from  the  outrages  of  thefe  famifh- 
(i  ed  barbarians,  if  I  hav,e  drength  enough  left 
i(  I  will  drag  thee  to  the  dern,  I  will  elafp 
<c  thee  in  my  arms,  I  will  glue  my  lips  to 
(i  thine,  and  I  will  let  myfelf  drop  with  thee 
into  the  water,  where  we  Ik  ail  find  our  grave 
Vol.  I.  U  <s  together/’ 


«<  together.”  This  thought  gave  a  relief  to  their 
bufferings  ;  and  they  kept  looking  upon  the  wa¬ 
tery  abyfs  that  was  waiting  to  fwallow  them  up, 
as  a  port  that  ftretched  out  its  arms  to  them  to 

ihelter  them  from  Spanifh  cruelty. 

Day  appeared  ;  and  now  at  length  a  fre(h  gale 
fprung  up,  which  brought  back  a  ray  of  hope  to 
the  fouls  of  the  Caftilians.  But  alas !  what 
hope  1  This  new  wind  ftill  oppofed  their  return¬ 
ing  to  the  eaftward,  and  drove  them  out  ftill  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  over  a  boundlefs  ocean.  Howe¬ 
ver,  it  took  them  out  of  that  (late  of  dead  repofe, 
more  horrible  than  every  thing  befides  ;  and  the 
track,  whatfoever  it  might  prove,  which  it  forced 
them  to  defcribe,  appeared  in  their  eyes  a  path  of 
deliverance  and  fafety. 

In  an  inftant  the  fails  are  unfurled,  and  pre- 
fented  to  this  welcome  gale  :  they  fwell  with  it : 
the  veffel  moves,  and,  upon  the  now  wavering 
furface  of  the  fea,  boon  traces  a  long  furrow. 
No  fhouts,  however,  affault  the  air :  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  crew  affords  them  no  other  ex- 
preffions  of  joy  than  fighs  and  attitudes  of 
tranfport.  They  keep  on  plowing  the  watery 
plain their  eyes  continue  wandering  lound  the 
horizon’s  edge,  to  defcry,  if  poffible,  feme 
appearance  of  a  coaft.  At  length,  from  the 
maintop  of  the  m aft,  one  of  the  men  thinks  - 
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he  perceives  a  fixed  fpeck  at  the  verge  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  Ail  eyes  are  turned  in  an  inftant  to 
this  projecting  point,  which  ieems  as  it  it  were 
fixed.  It  looks,  in  Ihort,  like  ;n  ifiand  :  they 
venture  to  hope  it  may  he  fo  ;  the  pilot  even 
afiures  them  of  it.  Their  withered  hearts  begin 
now  to  expand  :  tears  of  joy  begin  to  now  ;  and 
the  nearer  they  come  to  it,  the  more  tneir  confi¬ 
dence  er.creafes.  .  . 

Ennroffed  by  the  care  of  recovering  the  link¬ 
ing  (pints  of  his  followers,  Gomez  now  diftn- 
buted  among  them  the  fmall  pittance  of  pr°- 
vifions  he  had  in  referve.  “  My  friends,  faid 
he,  “before  night  comes  we  fiiall  have  em- 
“  hraced  the  land,  and  all  our  bufferings  will  be 

u  forgotten.”  r  - 

Thefe  fupplies,  however,  were  ufelefs  to  the 

greater  part  of  the  crew.  Their  vital  organs,  re¬ 
duced  to  the  lowed  pitch  of  debility,  had  loll 
their  power  of  aHion.  Some  gave  up  the  ghoft 
as  they  were  devouring  the  bread  ‘.they  had  been 
fo  eagerly  longing  for ;  others  finding  themfelves 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  fw allow  the  food 
when  it  was  offered  them,  expired  m  a  convul- 
fion  of  rage,  curfing  the  pity  that  had  obliged 
them  to  abftain  from  the  flelh  and  blood  of 
their  fellow- creatures.  A  few  of  them,  lOiten- 
ed  down  by  their  fufferings,  delivered  from  the 

U  2  illufioiu 
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it ii  Li  {Ion.  of  their  paffions,  reflored  to  nature,  and 
cured  of  that  horrible  delirium  into  which  they 
had  been  plunged  by  fanaticifm  and  pride,  now 
came  to  detefc  their  barbarous  prejudices,  and  to 
-"~e  through  their  errors  :  converted  to  humanity, 
they  were  come  at  length  to  look  upon  the  poor 
Indians,  whom  they  had  fo  bafely  tormented, 
in  the  light  or  men.  Some  of  them,  lifting  up 
their  hands  to  Heaven,  implored  forgivenefs  of 
the  Almighty  :  others,  whofe  haggard  counte¬ 
nances  bore  the  ftrongeft  characters  of  repentance, 
turned  their  dying  eyes  towards  the  two  Mexi¬ 
cans.  One  of  thefe  penitents  making  a  lad  effort 
crawied  up  to  1  elafeo’s  feet,  and  there  with  a 


voice  in 
c<  me,” 


terrupted  by  the  fobs  of  agony,  t(  Forgive 
laid  he,  “  O  my  brother  ¥’  and  with  thefe 


words  he  expired. 


C  H  A  P.  XXIII. 

MEANTIME  the  fbore  approached. 

_ Verdant  forefts  were  feen  to  raife  them- 

felvcs  above  the  furface  of  the  waters.  This 
profpedt  was  exhibited  by. a  clufter  of  Iflands, 
lince  become  famous  under  the  name  of  the 
Iflands  of  Mendoza.  They  hawled  in,  and 

prefently 


. 
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prefently  the  veffel  was  furrounded  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  barks,  which  came  out  from  a  canal  that 
runs  through  the  mictff  oi  theie  fortunate  abodes. 
Thefe  barks  were  filled  with  a  multitude  cf 
fp rightly,  handfome,  well-made  Savages,  unarm¬ 
ed,  and  almoft  naked,  who  carried  in  then  Junius 
a  number  of  green  boughs,  to  each  of  whicn  a 
white  veil  hung  floating,  as  a  ffgn  of  peace  and 
amity. 

Misfortune  had  by  this  time  flattened  tne  beasts 
of  the  Caftilians,  and  broken  down  their  rugged 
pride.  Secluflon  and  diffrefs  had  taught  tnem  to 
love  the  fociety  of  men  :  for  the  ienic  oi  our  wants 
is  the  firfl:  bond  of  fociety.  do  be  humane,  a 
man  muff  have  been  fenflble  of  his  weakncfs. 
Touched  with  the  affectionate  manner  in  which 
the  Savages  accoffed  them,  they  made  amwer  by 
every  flgn  of  joy  and  friendfliip.  I  he  Inlanders, 
void  of  diflruft,  fprimg  in  an  inftant  from  their 
barks  on  board  the  veffel :  they  fliewed  them- 
felves  fenfibly  affedled  by  the  figns  ol  languor  and 
exhauftion  they  faw  in  the  faces  of  the  crew : 
their  eager  careiTes  were  fuch  as  ferved  itrongly 
to  exprefs  the  fentiment  of  compaffion,  and  their 
defire  of  giving  every  relief  in  their  power  to  their 
new  gueffs. 

The  Commander  made  no  difficulty  of  trail¬ 
ing  to  their  good  faith.  A  harbour  formed  by 

U  3  nature* 
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nature,  ferved  as  an  afylum  to  his  veflel:  he  land- 
Cu  with  ms  people  in  that  which  feemed  to  him 
the  richeft  and  pleafanteft  of  the  Iflands  *. 

1  he  Iflanders,  enchanted  with  their  new  gueds, 
cone u 6led  them  into  the  village.  It  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  rifing  ground,  by  the  fide  of  a 
rill,  which  ifluing  in  a  copious  dream  out  of  a 
lock,  meandered  through  a  valley,  which  nature, 
with  very  little  alii  dance,  had  formed  into  one  of 
the  pleafanted  fruit- gardens  imaginable.  The 
huts  were  thatched  with  leaves  i  indudrv,  in- 
d reeled  by  necefhty,  had  called  in  to  affid  in  their 
condrudion  all  the  beauties  of  limpidity.  A 
flight  ,  wyth,  which  in  the  night-time  ferved  to 
clofe  the  entrance  into  each  hut:  a  flight  wyth, 
the  only  fadening  to  thefe  peaceful  habitations', 
was  the  happy  fvmbol  of  fccurity,  the  companion 
of  good  faitn.  The  fpear,  the  bow  and, the  qui¬ 
ver,  that  might  be  feen  hanging  up  againft  the 
walls,  were  implements  of  hunting  only,  not  of 
war.  War  was  to  them  unknown. 


As  foon  as  they 
the  Savages  invited 


were  come  to  the  village* 

O  * 

tneir  gueds  to  fit  down  and 


It  has  fince  been  called  the  Illand  of  ChrifHna,  It  lies  in 
rune  degrees  South.  This  epifode  was  written  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  tire  difeovery  of  the  Illand  of  Otaheite,  upon  the  ground 
of  ancient  relations  of  voyages  made  in  the  South  Seas. 

repofe 
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repofe  thcmfclves  :  and  immediately  a  company 
of  young  girls,  beautiful  as  Nymphs,  and  like 
them  half  naked,  came  up  with  baikets  of  fruit 
they  had  been  gathering.  Among  the  various 
kinds  of  fruits  was  one,  which  Nature  feems  to 
have  deftined  to  anfvver  the  purpofe  of  the  mod 
nutritious  kind  of  milk,  in  reftoring  ftrength  to 
thofe  who  have  been  enfeebled  by  ftcknefs  or  old 
age  This  delicious  production  of  vegetable 
nature  feemed  to  infufe  frefh  life  into  the  veins 
of  the  Caflilians.  Soft  {lumbers  followed  this  re- 
frediing  meal ;  and  the  people,  ranging  them- 
felves  on  the  outfide  of  the  hut,  kept  filence  while 
their  guefls  were  fleeping. 

In  the  evening,  by  the  tinae  of  their  awaking, 
the  good  people  had  aflembled  rhemfelves  under 
a  tuft  of  palm-trees  planted  in  the  middle  of 
the  hamlet,  and  were  juft  fitting  down  to  their 
repaid,  of  which  they  invited  the  Spaniards  to 
partake.  A  difh  of  pulfe,  feme  excellent  fruit, 
a  well-flavoured  root,  of  which  they  had  made  a 
liourifhing  fort  of  bread  ;  a  few  turtle-doves  and 
wood-pigeons,  a  few  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  woods,  or  of  the  waters,  whom  the  arrow 

*  Sea-faring  people  call  it  B lanc-manger.  Note  of  the  Author , 
The  author  pei  haps  means  the  Bread-fruit,  deferibed  in  Anion’s 
and  Hawkefworth’s  voyages.  The  word  Blanc-manger  is  not  to 
■he  found  in  Bomare’s  Dift.  de  Hilt.  Nat.  JSoie  of  the  Tranfator „ 

had 


% 
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had  wounded,  or  the  hook  feduced  ;  water  pure 
as  cryftal ;  a  few  other  liquors  which  they  had 
contrived  to  extract  from  different  fruits,  and  of 
which  they  made  a  pleafant  kind  of  beverage  ; 
inch  were  the  articles  of  which  thefe  happy  people 
compofed  their  diet. 

While  under  favour  of  reft  and  plenty,  and 
a  healthy  climate,  the  Caftiiians  were  recruiting 
their  wafted  ftrength,  Gomez  was  making  obfer- 
vations  at  his  leifure  hours  upon  the  cuftoms,  or 
rather  the  difpofitions  of  the  Iflanders  :  for  laws 
they  knew  of  none  but  thofe  of  inftinct.  An  af¬ 
fluence  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  added  to  the 
facility  of  enjoying  them,  left  no  time  for  the 
paftions  to  rankle  in  their  breafts.  Envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  would  have  palled  for  madnefs.  Of 
all  the  evils  that  are  the  lot  of  depraved  huma¬ 
nity,  the  only  one  thefe  people  were  acquainted 
with,  was  pain.  Even  death  was  not  reckoned 
by  them  into  th,e  number  :  they  called  it,  The 
long  Sleep. 

Their  equality,  their  eafy  circumftances,  the 
impoflibility  they  were  in  of  finding  occafions 
for  envy,  jealoufy,  or  avarice,  to  exert  them- 
felves ;  or,  in  fhort,  of  conceiving  any  meaiure 
or  lpccies  of  felicity  beyond  that  which  they 
enjoyed,  y^ere  circumftances  that  would  natu¬ 
rally  render  the  bulinefs  of  government  among 

them 
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them  an  eafy  talk.  The  Ancients  aflembled  to¬ 
gether  compofed  a  Council,  that  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  as  years  made 
the  only  diftindlions  of  rank,  and  it  was  old  age 
only  that  gave  the  title  to  command,  that  right 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  envied. 

Love,  which  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
feem  at  all  in  danger  of  difturbing  the  harmony 
and  intelligence  that  reigned  in  this  peaceful 
fociety  *,  love  was  there  fubje£t  to  the  laws 
of  beauty.  That  fex  which  Nature  has 
formed  to  govern  with  the  fCeptre  of  delight, 
had  the  happy  liberty  of  varying  and  multiply¬ 
ing  its  conquefts,  without  making  a  captive 
of  the  favoured  lover*  without  tying  itfelf  down 
to  any  engagement.  Uglinefs  with  them  was  a 
kind  of  prodigy  ;  and  beauty,  that  endowment 
which  elfewhere  is  fo  rare,  was  there  fo  far  from 
being  fo,  that  a  change  carried  nothing  in  it  of 
cruelty  or  humiliation.  Sure  of  meeting  at  any 
time  with  a  fufceptible  heart,  united  to  a  charming 
perfon,  the  difcarded  lover  had  no  time  to  affii£fc 
himfelf  with  the  thoughts  of  his  difgrace,  or  to  be 
jealous  of  the  happinefs  of  his  fuceelTor.  The 
chain  which  bound  a  wedded  pair,  was  durable 
or  brittle  according  to  their  liking.  Formed  by 
tafte  or  by  defire,  it  was  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
-broken  by  caprice  ;  without  being  afhamed  of  it, 

one 


.  a  .•  v 
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one  might  ceafe  to  love  ;  without  complaining, 
one  might  ceafe  to  pleafe.  Love,  when  he  took 
his  flight,  did  not  leave  Hatred  to  fucceed  him  ; 
every  lover  was  a  rival ;  every  rival  was  a  friend: 
and  each  fair  one  faw  in  the  circle  of  her  male  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  faw  it  without  fcandal,  fo  many 
gallants  whom  fhe  had  either  made  happy,  or  was 
about  to  make  happy  in  their  turns.  The  relation 
of  mother  and  child  was  the  only  one  that  was  ap¬ 
propriated  to  any  two  perfons  in  the  fociety  :  pa* 
ternal  affedtion  embraced  the  whole  rifing  gene¬ 
ration  :  and  the  ties  of  blood  being  by  this  means 
the  lefs  drift  indeed,  but  the  more  extend ve,  were 
fuch  as  bound  together  the  whole  people  into  one 
large  family. 

The  Spaniards  thought  they  fhould  never 
have  dbne  wondering  at  a  fet  of  manners  fo 
different  from  every  thing  they  had  been  ufed  to. 
At  night  thefe  hofpitable  people  gave  up  to  them 
their  huts,  referving  only  a  few  for  the  old  men, 
and  the  women  who  had  infants  to  take  care  of. 
The  young  people  of  both  fexes  lay  fcattered  here 
and  there  by  the  fide  of  the  dream  that 
meandered  in  the  mead,  with  no  other  bed  than 
the  enamelled  furface  of  the  turf,  nor  canopy 
than  the  foliage  of  the  plantain  and  the  poplar. 
One  might  fee  them  in  their  dances,  forming 

themfelves 
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themfelves  into  pairs,  and  binding  one  another  in 
chains  of  flowers;  and  when  the  fun  was  down, 
and  the  Emprefs  of  the  night  in  the  midft  of  the 
Ears  difplayed  her  fiiver  bow,  one  might  have 
feen  this  fwarm  of  happy  lovers,  as  they  lay 
ftretched  upon  their  verdant  couch,  palling  gently 
from  merriment  to  love,  and  from  dalliance  to 

repofe.  .  t  t  t 

The  next  day  a  new  choice  was  made,  wnicn 

the  day  after  gave  place  afrefli  to  different  amours. 
One  of  the  tendered  marks  of  aflfe&ion  a  girl  a- 
mong  thefe  Iflanders  could  give  her  lover,  was  to 
engage  her  acquaintance  to  make  choice  of  him 
in  their  turns.  It  would  rather  have  been  an  hu¬ 
miliating  circumftance  than  otherwife,  to  have 
had  him  to  herfelf ;  and  the  more  new  conquells 
{he  could  procure  him  by  her  favourable  report 
of  him,  the  more  he  would  be  with  her,  and  the 
more  grateful  he  would  (hew  himfeli  when  he 
came  back  to  her  after  the  conquefts  to  which  (he 

had  paved  his  way. 

What  kind  of  worfhip  could  there  be  among  a 
people  like  this?  The  Spaniards  were  curious 
to  inform  themfelves ;  and  Gomez  thought  at 
la  ft  he  had  made  it  out.  He  obferved.  in  an 
inclofed  building,  that  feemed  to  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  temple,  a  few  flatues  which 

they  feemed  to  look  upon  with  veneration.  He 

was 
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was  curious  to  know  what  ideas  the  people  an¬ 
nexed  tothefe  objeHs.  “  Thou  fee  ft,”  faid  an 
old  man  to  whom  he  put  the  queftion,  “  thou 
“  feeft  our  houfes  :  this  is  the  image  of  the  man 
“  who  taught  us  the  way  to  build  them.  Thou 
£<  feeft  our  bows  and  quivers  :  this  man  here  was 
“  the  inventor  of  thofe  arms.  Thou  haft  feen  us 
£t  draw  fire  by  rubbing  pieces  of  wood,  and  ftri- 
<£  king  ftones  one  againft  another  :  this  ether 
<£  man  is  the  fir  ft  that  difeovered  to  our  fore- 
££  fathers  that  curious  fecret.  Obferve  this  ftuff 
£C  we  wear  for  clothing ;  it  is  made  from  the  bark 
<£  of  trees ;  the*ai  t  of  working  it  was  invented 
££  by  that  man  there.  That  next  to  him  was  he 
££  who  taught  us  to  make  the  nets  we  ufe  for 
££  catching  ftfh  and  birds.  Beyond  him  is  the 
££  induftricus  mortal  who  {hewed  us  how  to 
“  hollow  out  our  canoes,  and  cut  the  waters 
t£  with  our  oars.  That  other  was  he  who  firft 
“had  the  thought  of  tranfplanting  trees;  and 
<£  it  was  he  who  formed  that  beautiful  clump, 
“  which  adorns  our  hamlet  with  its  fhade.  In 
“  fhort,  there  are  none  of  them  but  have  fm- 
nahzed  themfelves  by  iome  choice  invention 
££  of  which  they  have  been  the  authors  :  and  we 
“  take  a  pleafure  in  paying  honour  to  the  images 
££  which  ferve  to  recal  the  idea  of  them  to  our 
e£  memories.” 


C  H  A  P. 
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COMPANY  of  wretched  people,  who, 


jTi  like  the  Spaniards,  after  having  but  juft 
efcaped  from  one  of  the  moft  horrible  of  all 
calamities,  had  found  in  fuch  an  Ifland  as  this 
the  fweets  of  repofe,  abundance,  "  equality,  and 
peace,  would  naturally  be  in  no  great  hafte  to 
quit  it  in  order  to  traverfe  an  unknown  ocean, 
where  the  fame  horrors  might  perhaps  await 
them  ftill.  A  frefh  delight  now  offered  itfelf  to 
captivate  their  inclinations. 

An  invitation  was  given  them  to  join  in 
the  nuptial  dances;  thofe  dances  at  which  the 
young  people  of  the  hamlet  affembled  in  the 
mead,  towards  the  evening,  when  a  frefh 
choice  made  every  day  a  new  variety  in  the 
charms  of  Hymen.  Gomez  tried  in  vain  to 
put  by  the  folicitations  of  the  Indians:  he  faw, 
that  befides  difobliging  them,  it  would  be  enough 
to  raife  a  mutiny  among  his  crew,  if  he  refufed 
to  indulge  the  latter  with  the  pleafures  to  which 
they  were  invited.  All  he  could  do,  was  to 
keep  himfelf  out  of  fo  dangerous  a  temptation, 
and  to  forbear  countenancing  the  licence  by  his 
example. 
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As  to  Amazilli  and  Telafco,  nothing  could 
be  happier  than  that  faithful  pair.  Reftared 
to  life,  cherifhed  by  the  Indians,  unmolefted 
by  the  Spaniards,  they  lived  only  to  love.  They 
never  were  afunder  for  a  moment ;  they  enjoyed 
all  along  in  each  other’s  company  the  charms  of 
that  pleafant  climate,  with  all  the  delights  that 
were  the  growth  of  thofe  beautiful  abodes : 
one  thing  only  was  wanting  to  render  their 
happinefs  compleat ;  the  company  of  Orozimbo. 
They  too  were  conftantly  invited  to  the  dan¬ 
cing  in  the  mead.  Amazilli,  however,  never 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  of  the  party. 
“  If  there  were  nobody  there  but  the  Savages,” 
faid  fhe  one  day  to  Telafco,  <£  I  fhould  have 
C£  no  objection.  They  leave  their  women  at 
4<  liberty  to  take  their  choice ;  and  thou  would!! 

always  be  fure  enough  of  mine.  Tho’  one  hand- 
<£  fomer  than  me  were  to  chufe  thee  too,  I 
s*'  cannot  help  thinking  I  fhould  be  pre- 

ferred  :  but  if  it  happened  otherwife,  I  fhould 

f(  come  home  to  my  cot  and  weep,  and  I  fhould 
<£  fay,  Well,  then,  he  is  happy,  however, 

<c  though  it  be  with  another.  But  no ;  I  feel 
“  that  is  not  poffible  :  nor  is  it  the  fear  of 

cc  feeing  thee  unfaithful  that  makes  me  un- 
CJ  eafy,  and  prevents  my  going.  It  is  my  fear 
#  of  irritating  the  jealous  pride  of  our  maflers. 

“  One 
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One  or  other  of  them  might,  perhaps,  be  for 
a  chufmg  thy  beloved :  they  are  haughty  and 
««  violent ;  they  would  be  offended  to  vfee  their 
<c  Have  preferred  before  them ;  that  Have  who 
ii  will  ever  be  the  iovereign  maflei  of  my 
«  heart.  Give  the  Iflanders  then  to  underftand, 
a  that  for  our  parts,  we  have  made  oui  choice , 
i6  and  that  we  are  happy  in  belonging  Colei y  to 
t«  each  other :  or  if  there  be  any  of  thoie  beauties* 

<c  thou  art  more  pleafed  with  than  with  me,  go 
«  fhew  thyfelf  in  the  midft  of  them  ;  their  wifhes 
<i  will  center  all  of  them  in  thee  ;  thou  wilt  only 
«  have  to  take  thy  choice  :  and  then,  as  for  poor 
«  Amazilli,  {he  will  keep  faithful  to  thee;  and 
«  while  fhe  is  fitting  by  herfelf  and  crying,  will 
it  beg  of  deep  to  bring  thee  to  her  in  her  dreams.  * 
The  very  thought  of  this  was  enough  to  fee 
the  tears  a- flowing.  The  Cacique  wiped  them 
from  her  cheeks  by  a  thoufand  tender  and  con- 
foling  kifles.  “What?  II”  fays  he;  “  that  I 
it  (hould  breathe,  that  my. heart  Ihould  beat  a 
“Angle  inftant  for  any  other  than  Amazillr! 
“  Eear  it  not,  my  Love  1  the  very  imagination  does 
“  me  wrong.  I  fhould  have  liked,  I  muft  confeis, 
ti  Well  enough  to  have  been  prefent  at  theie  dan- 
“  ces,  if  it  had  been  only  for  the  fake  of  feeing 
tc  myfeif  preferred  to  every  body  by  thee  :  for  1 
muft  confefs,  I  am  not  without  vanity;  ani 
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“  thou  knoweft  how  charming  a  thin?  it  is  to  be 
“  envied.  But  fince  thou  art  afraid  of  raifino- 

“  tne  ieaIoufV  of  the  Spaniards,  I  fubmit.  Let 
us  keep  then  by  ourfelves ;  and  Jet  us  leave  for 
“  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  poor  creatures,  who 
“  know  not  what  true  love  is,  the  vain  pleafures 
of  inconftancy.”  Their  refufal  was  a  little 
wondered  at,  but  nobody  took  it  amifs. 

.The  enchantment  the  Spaniards  were  in  at 
this  voluptuous  feaft,  is  eafier  conceived  than 
defcribed.  Finding  th emfelves  in  the  midlt  of  a 
crowd  of  young  women,  rich  in  all  the  charms 
of  nature,  unincumbered  by  ornaments,  and 
fcarcely  by  any  kind  of  covering;  fafhioned  by 
the  hands  of  love,  endowed  with  all  the  charms 
of  nature;  bride,  lively,  wanton,  animated  by  the 
fire  of  joy  and  the  attraction  of  pleafure ;  fmi- 
Img  upon  their  guelis,  and  holding  out  their 
hands  to  them  with  looks  that  flalhed  defire, 
they  were  in  a  Bate  of  intoxication  :  their 

raptures  were  like  the  delirium  of  a  delicious 
dream. 

The  turn  thefe  beautiful  females  gave  to  their 
dances,  were  fuch  as  intimated  that  they  were  ail  of 
them  deputing  with  one  another  the  conqueft 

according  to  their 
notions,  was  the  compliment  didated  by  the 

laws  of  hofpitality.  The  Caftilians  by  that 

means 
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means  had  their  own  choices  but  the  following- 
day  beauty  refumed  its  rights,  and  was  for  chufing 
in  its  turn.  Then  it  was  that  that  fantattic  ca¬ 
price  engendered  by  our  pride,  which  we  call 
love  ;  that  gloomy,  unquiet,  reftlefs  paflion,  e- 
gan  to  inftil  its  poifon  into  the  fouls  of  the  Ca  i- 
lians.  They  took  upon  them  to  infringe  the  li¬ 
berty  of  chufing,  and  to  engrofs  that  privilege  to 
themfelves.  They  threatened  the  men  :  they  in¬ 
timidated  the  women  :  they  interrupted  and  im- 


bittered  the  univerfal  joy.  . 

Next  morning  Gomez,  at  bis  rifn.g,  recj-'',e 
the  juft  remonftrances  of  the  Indians.  “  1  on 
«  haft  brought  us,”  faid  they,  “  a  company  or 
«  wild  hearts,  inftead  of  men.  Here  have  we 
«  been  reftoring  them  to  life  ;  ftianng  wit  1 
«  them  all  the  gifts  that  Nature  has  bellowed  on 
«  us  .  inviting  them  to  our  amufements,  to  our 
«  feafts,  to  our  pleafures ;  and  the  return  t  ey 
«  make  is  to  infult  and  threaten  us.  Nothing, 
“forfooth,  will  ferve  them,  but  they  muft  have 
«  their  choice  of  all  our  women,  and  be  preferred 
«  conftantly  to  all  of  us.  Let  them  know,  that 
«  the  fir  ft  right  of  beauty  is  to  be  fiee.  Our 
«  women  are  charming  all  of  them  ;  an  it  is 
“  doing  them  wrong  to  put  a  reftraint  upon  t  eir 
«  choice.  If  thy  companions  have  a  mind  to 

live  in  good  underftanding  with  us,  let  them 
-  “  6  v  ,  «  behave 
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“  behave  as  we  do :  let  them  be  peaceable  and 
“  good-natured.  If  they  are  for  mifchief,  take 

t  .em  away,  and  let  us  be  troubled  with  them 
((  no  more.” 

Gomez  perceived  the  danger  of  the  licence  he 
.  ac  given  way  to,  and  forefaw  the  confequences 
it  might  haye,  if  he  delayed  tiling  his  endeavours 
to  prevent  it.  But  the  fpirit  of  wildnefs  and 
intoxication  that  raged  among  them,.  rendered  all 
hi s  efforts  fruitlefs.  Difcipline  was  at  an  end 
and  the  diforder  went  on  increafing.  The 
foldiers  obferved  to  one  another  in  their  converfa- 
tions,  that  it  was  impoffible  they  fhould  ever  get 
hack  again  to  America;  that  the  eaft  wind  which 
prevailed  in  thofe  feas,  would  be  continually  irt 
their  teeth ;  that  Heaven,  by  a  miraculous  inter- 
pofition  of  its  Providence,  had  conduded  them, 
mto  a  fortunate  afylum,  where  the  inhabitants  li¬ 
ved  exempt  from  toils  and  troubles,  and  in  the 
midfl  of  plenty  ;  that  as  they  were  determined  to 
fettle  there,  they  had  no  other  country,  nor  was- 
any  perfon  more  than  another  entitled  to  their 
obedience.  All  idea  of  their  purfuing  the  objedt 
of  their  expedition  would  have  been  at  an  end, 
if  the  Iflanders,  provoked  beyond  patience  by 
the  pride  and  .ingratitude  of  the  Caftilians,  had 
not  taken  a  vigorous  refolution,  and  employed 

effeftual 
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effe&ual  means  to  rid  themfelvesof  their  danger¬ 
ous  intruders. 

One  night,  after  having  been  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  imperious  arrogance  of  their  guefts, 
they  left  them  fafeinated  by  pleafure,  or  locked 
in  the  arms  of  deep,  and  gathering  up  their  arms, 
ran  and  threw  them  into  the  fea. 

Gomez,  informed  of  this  difafler,  called  his 
people  together,  and  told  them  the  fituation  they 
were  in.  “  Our  arms,”  faid  he,  “  are  carried 
«  off.  Thefe  people  will  revenge  themfelves  : 
w  they  are  wearied  out  of  all  patience  by  the  ill* 
«  ufage  you  have  given  them.  In  adroitnels  and 
«  activity  they  are  fuperior  to  you  ;  and  in  cou*^ 
«  rage,  equal.  They  know  better  than  you  do 
<<  how  to  ufe  the  arrow  and  the  javelin.  They 
«  know  the  country;  they  are  acquainted  with 
«  all  the  faftneffes  that  are  in  their  woods  and 
“  mountains.  If  their  own  force  is  not  fufficient, 
«  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  Idands  will 
«  aflift  them  in  demolifhing  you.  You  fee,  then, 
«  you  have  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  truft  to 
«  me.  Let  me,  then,  try  what  I  can  do  to  fave 
«  you ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  let  it  be  your  bu¬ 
tt  finefs  to  avoid  every  thing  that  can  create  di- 
“  fturbance.” 

At  this  difeourfe,  the  Caflilians  were  con- 

founded  and  ftruck  dumb.  The  moll  intrepid 
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of  them  turned  pale  :  the  mod  impetuous  flood 
as  if  they  had  been  petrified.  Juft  then  an  an¬ 
cient  Ifiander  came  up  to  them,  and  accofted 
them  in  thefe  terms  :  44  In  the  time  of  our  fa- 
u  thers,”  faid  he,  44  there  was  a  wicked  man  a- 
M  mong  us :  he  wanted  to  domineer  :  he  expe<ft» 
“  ed  that  every  thing  fhould  give  way  to  him,  as' 
H  if  every  thing  had  been  made  for  his  fake,  and 
44  his  alone.  Our  fathers  laid  hold  on,  him, 
44  although  he  was  ftrong  and  lufty;  they  tied 
44  him  neck  and  heels,  and  threw  him  into 
44  the  fea.  As  for  you,  all  we  have  done  to 
44  you,  is  to  do  fo  by  your  arm3.  Away  with 
44  you  then,  and  let  us  be  at  peace.  We  bear 
44  you  no  ill-will :  we  are  free  and  happy, 
44  and  we  wifh  to  keep  fo.  You  have  the  ocean 
44  to  crofs.  You  fliall  have  for  your  voyage 
44  every  accomodation  we  can  give  you,  wood, 
44  water,  and  provifions  :  but  you  muft  be  gone 
«4  as  foon  as  poflible.  As  to  you  two,”  faid  he, 
turning  to  the  Mexicans,  44  you  are  welcome 
44  either  to  flay  with  us,  or  go  with  them,  as 
44  you  think  fit :  for  every  thing  that  breathes 
44  the  air  we  breathe,  becomes  free  as  we  are. 
44  With  us,  force  is  put  to  no  other  ufe  than  to  be 
44  the  guard  of  Freedom.” 

The  Caftilians,  enraged  at  the  thoughts  of 
ft)eing  obliged  to  fubmit  to  orders  from  a  people 

they 
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they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  infulting,  clamoured, 
and  accufed  the  Indians  of  treachery.  “  Trea¬ 
chery,”  replied  the  Indian,  “  we  have  ufed  none. 
“  Your  arms  gave  you  too  great  an  advantage  over 
«  us  :  that  advantage  you  abufed.  All  we  have 
“  done  is  to  reduce  you  to  that  footing  of  equa- 
“  lity  with  refpe£t  to  us,  on  which  all  men  are 
(i  with  refpedl  to  one  another  by  nature.  dell 
<<  us  then — are  you  for  peace?  It  is  what  we  love  j 
«  and  you  (hall  depart  from  hence  without  our 
(t  offering  to  do  you  the  flighted  mifchief.  Are 
(i  you  for  war  ?  It  is  what  we  detefl  :  but  liberty 

is  dearer  to  us  than  life.  You  fhall  chufe 
**  your  own  weapons.  dYe  will  divide  with  you 
(i  our  arrows  and  our  javelins  :  and  then  we  will 
i(  fall  to  work  and  deflroy  one  another,  until  there 
(i  remain  none  of  you  to  do  us  wrong,  or  none  of 
<(  us  to  fufFer  it.” 

That  vulgar  kind  of  courage  which  arifes  from 
nothing  but  a  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  drength, 
now  abandoned  the  Cadilians.  dhey  repented 
their  having  alienated  the  affedlions  of  fo  brave 
and  generous  a  people  ;  and  they  begged  of  Go¬ 
mez  to  ufe  his  bed  endeavours  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  Gomez  took  care  to  manage 
matters  fo,  that  the  refolution  of  the  Indians 
fhould  continue  dill  unfhaken  ;  and  from  thence¬ 
forward  all  intercourfe  between  his  people  and 

them 
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them  was  at  an  end.  But  the  duties  of  hofpitaltiy 
were  not  the  lefs  faithfully  obferved  on  the  part 
of  the  Manners.  There  was  the  fame  plenty  as 
ever  in  the  huts  that  had  been  affigned  to  the 
Caflilians ;  and  their  vefiel  was  provided  with 
every  thing  which  the  length  of  the  voyage  made 
,  defirable. 

Amazilli  and  Telafco  were  not  long  in  con- 
fultation.  “  Shall  we  give  up  the  hopes  of  fee- 
“  ing  thy  brother,  and  thy  friend  ?”  *5faid  Te- 
lafco.  <£  No,”  faid  fhe  :  <£  To  live  in  a  place 
where  I  fhould  be  fure  never  to  fee  him  more, 
54 (  is  what  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of.  Gomez 
gives  us  hopes,  let  us  then  go  with  him.” 
Nothing  is  more  uncommon  on  thofe  feas, 
than  to  fee  the  Eaft  wind  give  place  to  the  Weft  *. 
Gomez  had  a  long  time  waited  for  it ;  and  when 
at  laft  it  fprung  up,  he  gave  thanks  to  Heaven,  as 
if  a  miracle  had  been  operated  in  his  favour.  He 
called  his  people  together.’  “  Comrades” faid  hej 
s<  don’t  let  us  flay  to  be  turned  away  by  force. 
u  The  wind  is  in  our  favour ;  let  us  quit  this 
“  place,  and  quit  it  without  regret :  this  ftrange 
unknown  land  would  but  have  been  a  grave  to  us. 
4t  Life  without  glory  is  no  life  at  all.  To  men 

*  It  is  what  happens  only  at  the  decreafe  of  the  Moon. 

(i  like 
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«  like  us,  it  were  as  well  to  be  buried  under 
(e  ground,  as  buried  in  oblivion.  No  *,  let  us  go 
«  in  quell  of  adventures  that  will  at  lead  leave 
<c  fome  trace  of  us  behind  them,  lhat  mode  of 
u  life  by  which  a  man  may  exert  fome  (hare  of 
“  influence  over  the  deftiny  of  the  world,  is  the 
«  only  mode  of  exiftence  he  can  purfue  with  ho- 
«  nour ;  the  only  one  it  can  be  in  character  for 
u  us  to  relifh.” 

Man  comes  by  habit  to  make  himfelf  a  circle 
of  witnefles,  whofe  fuffrage  to  his  ears  pafles  for 
the  voice  of  fame.  His  very  being  is  in  their 
thoughts  :  he  lives  by  their  opinion.  To  break 
off  for  evermore  that  intercourfe  between  them 
and  him,  to  which  he  owes  his  importance, 
which  extends  as  it  were  the  fphere  of  his  ex¬ 
igence,  is  like  furrounding  him  with  an  im- 
paflable  gulph,  like  plunging  him  into  an  abyfs 
of  darknefs.  In  fhort,  fo  it  was,  that  thofe  few 
words  of  Gomez  ftruck  the  Caltilians  as  if  a 
flafh  of  lightning  had  come  acrofs  them  :  nor 
could  they,  without  fhuddering,  bear  the  thought 
of  their  Handing  fecluded  from  the  face  of 
men,  whilft  their  names,  and  even  the  me¬ 
mory  of  them,  would  be  blotted  out  of  the  book 

of  life.  ^ 

It  was  a  moment  not  to  be  neglected  ;  and 

Gomez  made  the  proper  advantage  oi  it  to  pieci- 

pitate 
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pitate  his  departure.  They  followed  him  :  they* 
nil  embarked :  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and 
the  fails  unfurled.  The  Indians,  who  with 
looks  of  concern  had  gathered  together  on  the 
fhore,  faid  one  to  another  with  a  figh,  “  Alas ! 
C‘  what  is  going  to  become  of  them!  fo  com- 
*  foi table,  fo  happy  as  they  were  while  they 

were  with  us,  why  could  not  they  live  in 
a  quiet  ?  They  called  us  their  friends,  and  it 
c<  was  our  wifh  to  be  fo — But  no  :  it  would 

((  never  have  done.- - They  were  a  fet  of 

€C  worthlefs  people  :  e’en  let  „tbem  go.  They 

would  only  have  made  us  worthlefs  like  them- 
ee  felves.” 

The  Caftilians  on  their  part  could  not  help 
regreting  this  charming  ifland.  All  eyes  kept 
fixed  upon  it :  all  hearts  ached  to  think  that  the$ 
were  quitting  it  for  ever.  At  length  it  vanifhed 
altogether  from  their  fight;  and  the  cares  of  a 
long  and  toilfome  voyage  came  and  mingled  with 
the  regret  of  having  bid  a  laft  farewel  to  that 
beautiful  abode. 
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HEY  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the 


J.  winds  began  to  difplay  their  inconftancy, 
and  kept  the  veflel  in  continual  alarms :  they 
fhifted,  however,  no  otherwife  than  by  veering* 
fometimes  towards  the  one,  and  fometimes  to¬ 
wards  the  other  pole:  nor  did  the  pilot  find  any 
other  exercife  for  his  art,  than  fimply  to  di- 
reift  his  courfe  towards  the  Eaft,  without  de¬ 
viating  from  the  line. 

The  paflage,  though  rather  long,  was  eafy,  till 
they  came  within  fight  of  Peru.  Shipwreck  fat 
waiting  for  them  at  the  port :  and  it  pleafed  Hea¬ 
ven,  that  Orozimbo  fliould  be  a  witnefs  of  the 
difafter  which  gave  his  country  its  revenge  over 
thefe  unfortunate  Caftilians. 

Alonzo,  while  he  kept  looking  for  Pizarro’s 
return,  had  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  prefs  the 
Inca,  who  was  King  of  Quito,  to  put  himfelf 
in  a  pofture  of  defence.  6i  You  have  no  need,” 
faid  he,  M  to  be  at  the  pains  of  eredling  durable 
<c  fortifications:  a  wall  of  fand  covered  over  with 
<s  turf  will  be  fufficient  to  give  a  check  to  the 
<c  progrefs  of  the  Caftilians.  Of  all  the  difli- 
culties  of  war,  the  only  ones  they  ftirink  at 
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**  are  its  delays.  Tumbez  is  the  place  they  mean 
fi<  to  land  at.  Tumbez,  then,  is  the  place  for  yon. 
to  fortify.” 

This  plan  of  defence  being  approved  of,  Alon¬ 
zo  undertook  to  go  himfeff  to  Tumbez,  and 
take  the  dire£tion  of  the  works.  Orozimbo  chofe 
to  bear  him  company ;  and  they  took  their  way 
together  by  the  plains  of  Tumibamba.  The  ho¬ 
ned;  people  received  their  old  gueft  with  open 
arms  :  his  return  was  celebrated  with  all  the 
tranfports  that  love  and  gratitude  could  infpire. 

So  then,”  cried  the  good  Cacique,  “  I  fee 
c<  thou  hafl:  not  forgotten  me.  Indeed,  if  thou 
i6  eouldft  but  have  known  how  much  we  love 
€<  thee,  thou  wouldft  have  faid,  thou  hadft  no 
reafon.  All  the  time  thou  haft  been  gone, 
<*  we  have  been  fcarce  able  to  talk  of  any  thing 
“  but  our  dear  friend  the  generous  Alonzo. 
“  They  have  begged  of  me,  that  the  day  of 
“  thy  drft  coming  among  us  might  he  celebra- 
u  ted  every  year  as  a  feftival.  I  confented,  thou 
«  mayd:  well  imagine.  To  fee  thee  come  back 
<«  again  gives  us  a  frefh  rejoicing- day  :  and  the 
«  tears  thou  feed;  in  fo  many  eyes,  are  fufficient 
proofs  of  it.” 

The  works  which  Alonzo  had  been  planning 
were  begun  the  next  day,  and  profecuted  with 
ardour.  They  went  on  apace:  a  fort  which 

commanded 
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commanded  the  whole  plain,  and  Teemed  to 
hang  with  a  threatening  afpect  over  the  fhore, 
excited  the  admiration  of  tne  Indians  wno  had 
lent  their  hands  to  raife  it.  One  evening  that 
Alonzo,  with  Orozimbo  and  the  Cacique  of 
Tumbez,  was  walking  round  the  Tort,  the  con- 
verfation  turning  upon  that  rage  of  conqueft 
which  had  po Helled  the  Spaniards,  and  which 
had  been  the  means  of  their  depopulating  their 
own  country  for  the  fake  of  turning  another 
world  into  a  defart,  he  perceived  at  a  diftance 
the  veffel  of  Gon\ez  as  it  was  advancing  to¬ 
wards  them  in  lull  fail.  He  looked  a  while, 
and  at  length  not  doubting  but  that  it  was 
Pizarro’s,  “  There  they  are,”  he  cried;  <c  there 
tc  they  are.  By  what  amazing  diligence  can  they 
M  have  contrived  to  be  back  thus  foon  ?  Surely 
“  the  Heavens  favour  them  :  the  winds  feem  in 
tf  a  manner  to  obey  them.’r  As  he  was  thus 
fpeaking,  on  a  fudden,  in  the  midlt  of  a  delusive 
calm,  up  fprung  a  whirlwind  on  the  fea.  ri  he 
waves,  piled  up  one  upon  another  by  the  wind, 
railed  themfelves  in  froth,  and  looked  as  if  they 
were  boiling.  At  the  fame  inftant,  a  collediort 
of  clouds  that  had  been  rolled  up  together  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  waves,  ftretched  downwards* 
fpread  itfelf,  grew  rounding,  and  lengthened  it- 
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feif  out  into  the  form  of  a  pillar  :  and  this  fluid 
column,  of  which  the  hafe  was  in  contadf  with 
the  fea,  formed  a  kind  of  pump,  by  which  the 
agitated  waves,  yielding  to  the  preffure  of  the  air 
which  bore  upon  them  all  round,  mounted  aloft 
3nto  the  cloud,  and  kept  furni filing  it  with  frefli 
fupplies. 

Molina  underflood  the  nature  cf  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  fo  terrible  to  bailors,  who  have  given 
it  the  name  of  water/ pout :  and  upon  obferving 
the  danger  that  threatened  the  Caftilians,  he  for¬ 
got  their  crimes,  the  mifehief  they  had  done,  and 
the  mifehief  they  were  meditating  to  do;  he  re¬ 
membered  only  that  their  country  was  his  own  ; 
and  his  heart  was  feized  with  terror  and  compaf- 
fion. 

< 

Gomez  made  all  poflible  hafte  to  take  in  his 
fails,  that  the  wind  might  have  as  little  hold  upon 
his  fliip  as  poflible  r  it  was  all  in  vain  :  the  whirl¬ 
wind  took  hold  of  it,  drew  it  down  tinder  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  water  ;  which  being  broken  by  the  yards, 
burfl  like  a  deluge  on  the  fliip,  and  overwhelm¬ 
ed  it. 

“  Heaven  is  juft,”  cried  Orozimbo.  u  Thus 
4t  perifli  all  the  ruffians  that  have  laid  wafte  my 
s<  country !”  <{  Cacique,”  faid  Molina  to  him, 

45  rather  referve  your  refentment  and  your  ma¬ 
tt  iedictions  for  profperous  malefactors,  Mif- 
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«  fortune  lias  the  facred  right  of  purifying  her  vie- 
64  tims  from  their  offence  ;  and  the  man  whom 

Heaven  has  punifhed,  fhould  become  innocent 
44  in  our  fight.”  Orozimbo  bluffed  at  the  inhu¬ 
man  tranfports  he  had  tuflered  to  escape  him. 
44  Ah,”  cried  he,  44  forgive  me! — So  much  as  I 
44  have  fuffered  ! — fo  much  as  I  have  teen  my 
64  country  fuffer  ! — do  not  think  it  ltrange. 

Calmnefs  returned  :  and,  by  that  time,  water- 


fpout,  veffel,  and  all  had  difappeared.  But  a 
few  infants  after,  they  deferied  two  unhappy 
people,  who  had  efcaped  the  general  deflruHion, 
and  were  keeping  themfelves  afloat  by  the  help  of 
a  plank  they  had  got  hold  of.  44  Ah  1”  cried  Q- 
rozimbo  :  44  I  declare,  they  are  (fill  alive  :  let  us 
44  make  hafte  and  go  to  their  affiflance.  Cacique, 
44  beitir  yourfelf :  fend  out  canoes  to  fave  them, 
44  if  it  be  poflible.  I  will  let  ofF  immediately.” 
He  fpoke,  and  in  an  infant  he  threw  bimfelf  in¬ 
to  the  Sea.  A  canoe  followed  him  foon  after, 
and  came  up  with  him  before  he  had  reached  the 
plank,  which,  with  the  two  unhappy  creatures 
who  had  clung  to  it,  lay  beating  to  and  fro  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves. 

Thefe  poor  creatures  were  his  filter  and  his 
friend;  who,  forefeeing  the  burning  of  the  water¬ 
front)  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  Sea,  being 
A  Y  3  bolder 
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bolder  upon  the  water  than  the  Spaniards,  and 
better  ufed  to  fwimming.  They  are  coming, 551 
cried  Tekifco ;  courage,  my  deareft  Amazilli! 
u  fupport  thyfelf:  deliverance  is  athand.”--u Ah!” 
cried  (he, “  I  am  juft  finking,  I  am  weak  to  extre- 
t(  mity  :  my  hands  can  fcarcely  keep  their  hold. 
c<  If  they  ftay  a  moment  longer,  it  is  all  over  with 
6C  me  :  thou  wilt  never  fee  me  more.” 

Meanwhile  their  deliverer,  who  by  this  time 
bad  got  mto  the  canoe,  was  prefting  the  rowers, 
and  making  them  exert  themfelvesto  the  utmoft. 
At  laft  being  got  up  to  the  plank,  he  ftooped  for¬ 
ward,  and  ftretching  out  his  arms  to  meet  them,. 
“  Come,”  faid  he,  u  my  friends,  whoever  ye 
are  ;  for  friends  ye  are,  fince  ye  are  in 
“  diftrefs.”  The  danger,  the  affright,  the  con- 
fufion  they  were  in,  the  image  of  prefent  death 
that  was  before  their  eyes,  prevented  their  re¬ 
collecting  him  immediately.  Amazilli  caught 
bold  of  his  hand  as  he  held  it.  He  took  her 
in  his  arms,  pulled  her  in  to  him,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  inftant  in  her  face,  found  fhe 
was  his  fitter,  his  beloved  fifter !  He  gave  a 
fhriek.  “  Heavens  h  is  it  thou,  my  fifter  !  my 
<l  Amazilli !”— “  Ah,  leave  me,”  faid  file  with 
an  expiring  voice  ;  “  quit  me,  and  fave  Telafco.5* 
At  the  name  of  Telafco,  Orozimbo  leaving 

her 
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lier  breathlefs  in  the  middle  of  the  rowers,  threw 
himfelf  into  the  fea,  where  his  friend  was  hill 
floating ;  caught  him  by  the  hair  the  inftant  he 
was  finking*  regained  the  boat,  and  got  fafe  on 
board  again  with  his  friend. 

Telafco,  who  had  recollected  him,  funk  under 
the  weight  of  joy;  and  feeling  his  knees  give 
way,  dropped  down  fenfelefs  by  the  fide  of  Ama- 
zillu  Orozimbo,  who  thought  they  were  both 
expiring,  called  to  them  with  loud  cries.  Te¬ 
lafco  was  the  firfl  who  came  to  himfelf  after  a 
long  fvvoon  :  but  it  was  only  to  fhare  in  the  af¬ 
fliction  of  his  friend.  Tale,  and  without  fenfe  or 
motion,  Amazilli,  as  (he  lay  between  her  brother 
and  her  lover,  couid  fcarce  be  feen  to  breathe. 
Orozimbo,  who  kept  fupporting  her  head  upon 
his  knees,  obferved  that  her  eyes  were  flill  clofed  ; 
and  while  he  fat  looking  at  her  face,  in  which 
the  palenefs  Gf  death  was  painted,  the  big  drops 
flowed  from  him  in  abundance.  Telafco  gently 
railing  up  her  eye-lids,  fearched  in  vain  for  a 
few  fparks  of  life.  “  Thou  breatheft,’,  faid  he, 
“but  thou  feemeft  to  have  loft- all  feeling!  Is 
“thy  heart  frozen  then?  Is  the  lamp  of  life 
,c  extinguifhed  altogether  ?  After  fo  many  pe- 
u  rils,  after  having  thus  faved  thee,  as  1  thought, 
“  O  better  moiety  of  my  foul !  has  death,  cruel 
“  death  feized  thee  in  my  very  arms  ?  O  my 

clear 
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dear  Orozimbo,  the  day  which  brings  us  all 
Si  together,  muft  it  be  the  bittereft  of  all  the 

C  ' 

«  days  we  ever  faw  ?  And  haft  thou  feen  thy 
u  fifter  only  juft  to  bury  her?  Haft  thou  ena¬ 
ct  braced  thy  friend,  haft  thou  dragged  him  out 
(i  of  the  waves  only  to  fee  him  plunge  in  again,. 

14  and  court  the  death  he  has  been  ftruggiing  to 
*£  efcape.” 

Meantime  the  canoe  had  reached  the  (here  ; 
Molina  and  the  Cacique  received  them  with  looks 
ef  furprife,  not  knowing  what  to  make  oi  what 
they  faw.  “  Ah, laid  Orozimbo,  ££  you  fee  ms 
«  the  happieft  of  men,  if  I  can  but  recover  this 
«  dying  female  :  his  my  own  fiber  :  and  this  is 
s<  the  friend  1  have  fo  often  totd  you  cf.  Heaven 
a  has  brought  back  to  my  arms  all  that  I  hold 
£i  deareft  in  the  world.  Ah,  if  it  be  pollible, 
«  help  me  to  bring  my  filler  back  to  life M 

When  Amazilli,  who  at  length  regained  her 
fenfes,  opened  her  eyes,  and  faw  the  light,  fhs 
felt  as  a  perfon  fometimes  does,  who,  at  the  end 
of  a  painful  (lumber,  is  tantalized  by  a  deluiive 
dream.  Again  and  again  die  looked  around  her  . 
She  was  afraid  to  truft  her  eyes.  “What!* 
faicl  (lie,  44  is  it  you  then?  .  .  -  •  my  brother!  .  .  . 
«  my  friend  Speak  .  .  .  .  fatisf y  me~» 

15  Yesi  once  more  thou  feed Teiafco.”  .  • i'  W  here 
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41  am  I  ?  ...  .  All  my  fenfes  are  in  confufion  : 

44  my  underftanding  wanders.  Telafco !  wc 
“  were  alone  but  now  :  there  was  only  us  two, 

44  and  we  were  perilhing.  But  who  is  this  ? 

44  My  brother !  Is  that  my  brother  in  thy  arms  ? 

44  Surely  it  is  fome  phantom.  Ah  !  I  am  too 
44  weak  to  bear  fuch  excefs  of  tranfport.  Telafco, 

44  come  and  keep  my  foul  from  making  its  exit  at 

44  my  lips.  I  feel  it  juft  efcaping.” - She  had 

juft  ftnifhed  thefe  words ;  and  but  for  a  torrent  of 
tears  that  burft  from  her  eyes,  and  gave  her  eafe, 
fhe  mu  ft  have  expired  on  the  fpot.  Telafco  gather¬ 
ed  up  thofe  precious  drops.  44  Calm  thy  fell,  take 
44  breath,”  faid  he,  44  my  only  treafure  !  Live  to 
44  love  and  render  happy  a  brother  and  a  lover 

f<, who  adore  thee.” - 44  Yes,  my  friend!  my 

44  brother  !  it  is  you  indeed,”  faid  fhe,  grafping 
them  by  the  hand  a  hundred  times  over,  firft  one 
and  then  the  other:  44  once  more,  then,  I  poflefs 
44  all  I  value  in  the  world.  Tell  me  where 
44  we  are,  and  by  what  miracle  it  is  that  we  arc 
44  thus  brought  together.  Are  the  people  we  are 

44  with  a  friendly  people  ?5’ - “  Sincerely  fo,”  v 

anfwered  Alonzo  ;  44  and  I  will  be  anfwerable  for 
44  their  zeal  to  do  you  every  fervice  in  their 
44  power.  See  here  their  King,  who  is  at  your 
44  devotion  *,  and  farther  on,  beyond  thole  loity 

44  mountains, 
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(i  mountains,  reigns  a  more  powerful  Monarch* 
“  who  loads  us  with  every  mark  of  kindnefs.” 

The  joy  and  tranfport  of  the  three  Mexicans 
was  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  conceived.  They  were 
never  tired  with  hearing  one  another’s  adven¬ 
tures  ;  but  they  could  not  help  fhuddering,  every 
now  and  then,  at  the  recollection  of  the  many 
dangers  they  had  all  efcaped. 

Meantime,  the  rampart  rofe  apace.  Alonzo 
ftaid  only  to  fee  it  finilhed.  He  inftructed  and 
exerciied  the  Cacique  and  his  people  in  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  their 
walls;  and  after  having  made  provifion  again  ft 
every  event,  and  put  every  thing  in  a  poflure  of 
defence,  he  returned  to  the  Inca,  accompanied 
by  the  three  Mexicans. 

Atabilipa  gave  fo  noble  and  generous  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  Oiler  and  friend  of  Orozimbo,  that 
while  they  were  in  his  palace,  it  feemed  all  one 
to  them  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  bofom  of  their 
own  conntry,  in  the  court  of  the  Kings  their 
anceflors. 

But  that  beneficent  Monarch  was  far  from 
enjoying  himfelf  the  comforts  he  had  bellowed  • 
on  thole  illuflrious  fugitives.  A  deep  melan¬ 
choly  had  taken  poll'd  lion  of  his  foul.  Powerful, 
beloved,  reverenced  by  his  people,  he  made 

every 
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every  body  happy  but  himfelf.  He,  alas  !  was 
far  from  being  fo.  Fortune,  as  if  envious  of  her 
own  gifts,  had  mingled  the  bitternefs  of  domeflic 
difquiet  with  the  fuperficial  colours  of  pro¬ 
sperity. 


3END  of  the  FIRST  VOLUME* 
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